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ABSTRACT 

This  roport  describes  t*^e  third  yea 
Follow  Through  Classroom  Observation  study.  The  aim 
were:  (1)  to  assess  program  implementation  at  one  s 
sponsors;  (2)  to  search  out  the  relationships  betwe 
and  teaching-learning  processes;  and  (3)  to  estimat 
incorporate  processes  found  to  be  positively  correl 
outcomes.  The  Classroom  Observation  Instrument  (COI 
record  classroom  occurrences  as  a  way  to  determine 
planned  educational  variations  in  the  Follow  Throug 
chapters  discuss  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
three  classes  of  variables  used  to  record  interacti 
for  the  selection  of  classroom  observers  and  the  ob 
procedures;  the  sampling  criteria  used  to  select  sp 
focus  children^  and  focus  adults;  types  of  data  ana 
approaches  to  relating  classroom  processes  to  child 
Appendices,  which  make  up  about  half  the  document. 
Classroom  Observation  Instrument,  the  factor  analys 
classroom  observer  comments,  changes  in  classroom  o 
variables  from  1970  to  1971-72,  and  other  statistic 
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I  INTRODUCTION 


Despite  the  national  commitment  to  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity and  the  massive  efforts  to  improve  educational  outcomes--mos t 
particularly  foi*  economically  disadvantaged  chi ldren--very  little  system- 
atic information  is  available  regarding  those  elements  in  the  classroom 
that  significantly  affect  child  behavior  and  achievement.     Much  of  what 
goes  on  in  the  classroom--f or  example ,   the  extent  and  nature  of  pupil- 
teacher  interactions,   the  emphasis  of  specific  program  elements  and  ap- 
proaches,  the  effects  of  teacher  attitudes  and  methods — is  largely  based 
on  in tui t ion  or  bes t  guesses  of  what  seems   to  work ,   rather  than  based  on 
the  I'esults  of  systematic  analyses.       The  Follow  Through  Planned  Varia- 
tion experiment,   and  specifically  the  Classroom  Observation  study,   is  an 
important  addition  to  the  ongoing  effort   in  the  research  community,  to 
obtain  empirical  evidence  that   may    increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
teaching-learning  paradigm. 

This  report  describes  the  third  year   (1971-1972)  of  the  National 
Follow  Through  classroom  observation  study  and  summarizes  its  findings. 
The  two  earlier  SRI   reports  of  findings  for  the  years  1969^1970  and 
1970-1971  were  primarily  concerned  with  seeing  whethe-r  planned  variation 
existed,   i.e.,   studying  the  extent  to  which  the  sponsors^  models  were 
implemented  and  delineating  the  differences  in  program  methods  ,  inter- 
actions,  and  approaches  among  the  selected  Follow  Through  sponsors.  In 
addition  to  the  questions  regarding  implementation,    the  present  report 
explores   the  relationship  among  elements  in  the  classroom  process  and 
child  behavioral  and  achievement  outcomes. 


Rosenshine,   among  others,   has  pointed  to  the  paucity  of  research  in  this 
critically  important  area  in  a  variety  of  publications  and  research  re- 
views.    See  for  example:     B.  Rosenshine,   "New  Directions  for  Research 
on  Teaching,"  in  How  Teachers  Make  a  Difference,   Stock  No.  1780-0813, 
USiGPO.,    1971;  B.   Rosenshine  and  N,   Furst,   "The  Study  of  Teaching  in 
Natural  Settings  Using  Direct  Observation,"  mimeograph,  undated; 
B.   Rosenshine,   "Translating  Research  into  Action,"  Educational  Leader- 
ship,   29:7,  April  1972,   pp.  594-597, 
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The  report  is  designed  with   these  four  aims   in  mind: 

•  To  evaluate  pro^i-ams  rej^nrding  implementation  at  on^^  site 
for  each  of  twe  1  ve  ,sp{Misurs  . 

•  To  investigate  the  relationships  between  classroom  pro- 
cesses iind  pLipi  1  oLi t comes  ,  with  emphas is  u]3on  impi'oved 
uncle  rs  t  and  ing  of  cl  ass  room  learn  ing  env  ironmen  ts  . 

•  Tc;  ident  ify  classi'oom  pi'ocesses  ,   as  dist  inguished  from 
sponsor  mode  Is  ,   wh  ich  can  be  I'ola  ted  to  pupi  1  ou  t  comes 
and  which  have  elements   in  c  ( mm  on  \\'  i  t  h  various  sponsors' 
mode  Is . 

•  To  further  development  and  ref  ine  classroom  observa  t  j.on 
methodology  so  as   to  extend  its  usefulness  with  regai'd  to 
Follow  Through  national  evaluation  policy  issues » 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  presents  a  brief  account  of  the  back- 
ground  of  Pi'oject  Follow  Through,   i-eviews  the  rationale  for  development 
of  the  Classroom  Observation  Instrument,  describes   the  characteristics 
of   the  sponsors'   educational  models   that   are  evaluated,   and  offers  a  b)'ief 
summary  of   the  content  of   the  chapters   that  consititute   the  remainder  of 
the  repor t . 

Some  cautions     are  in  order.     The  sample  for  this  study  was  limited 
to  one  site  per  sponsor.     The  report  must  therefore  be  viewed  as  an  in- 
depth  case  study  of   teacher  and  students  at  three  grade   levels  at  one 
site   foi'  each  sponsor.     Generalizations  cannot  be  made  to  other  sponsor 
sites.     In  addition,    this  phase  of  the  study  should  be  viewed  as  essen- 
tially exploratory  and.  heuristic  in  nature,   with  the  expectation  that 
next  year's  findings  may  provide  more  definitive  results. 

A.  Background 

As  Egbert   (1973)  states,   "Follow  Through  was  a  programmatic  and 
legislative  afterthought."     An  early  evaluation  by  Wolff  and  Stein  (1966) 
had   indicated   that  whatever  gains   the  children  had  made  in  the  first  sum- 
mer  (1965)  of  Project  Head  Start  were  not  apparent   in  the  achievement 
test  results  at   the  end  of  Kindergarten.     These  findings  confirmed  the 


Cautions  regarding  the  data  base  and  analysis  are  specified  in  Chapters 
V  anci  VI   and  also  to  some  ex  t.en  t   in  Chapters  VI I   and  VI 1 1  . 
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view  oi'  early  education  and  child  Jovelopment  Fpecialiats  thai  a  sliort- 
tcrir.  intervention,  such  as  a  summer  program,  was  ol'  insui'ricienl  dura- 
lion  It)  produce  lasting  gains.     In  addition  to  \.he  time   factor,  there 
was  another  issue:     Whether  the  early  grades  of  public  school  wore  suf- 
ficiently articulated  with  the  Head  Start  goals,  curricula,   and  objectives 
to  allow  these  children  to  maintain  or  accelerate  their  preschool  achieve- 
ment.    These  issues  prompted  a  call  for  a  service  pi'ogram  incorporating 
Head  Start  goals  and  approaches  that  would  follow  the  children  into 
Kindergarten  and  the  early  grades.     The  result  was  Follow  Through,  which 
was  conceived  as  a  school  program  that  would  supplement  and  perpetuate 
tlie  gains   that  cliildren  achieved  in  Head  Start   (Egbert,  1973). 

The   ler^islati-  e  authority  for  Follow  Through  was  included  in  the 
1967  amendments*  to  the  'economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1965.     The  Congres- 
sional intent  was  to  establish  a  service  program;   however,  severe  budget 
limitations  resulted  in  an  adminis t ral i ve  decision  to  establish  Follow 
Through  as  a  social  experiment  in  order  to  determine  whether  a  long-term, 
planned  intervention  could  enhance  the  educational  growth  of  economically 
disadvantaged  children.     Although  authorized  by  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,   acttial  program  administration  was  delegated  by  OEO  to  the  Division 
of  Compensatory  Education  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  (Egbert,  1973). 
Pilot  programs  went  into  effect  initially  during  the  academic  year 
1967-1968.     Subsequently,  Follow  Through  programs  were  established  in 
170  school  districts  throughout   the  United  States, 

As  a  quasi-experimental  program,  Follow  Through  was  set  up  in  what 
was  called  a  "planned  variation"  design.     The  originators  of  the  planned 
variation  programs  were  individuals  or  groups--generally  educators  or 
psychologists — who  had  developed  programs  based  on  different  educational 
theories  and  had  tested  them  primarily  in  university  research  centers. 
A  number  of  these  educational  researchers,   later  called  Follow  Through 
program  "sponsors,"  were  invited  by  the  government  to  submit  plans  for 
establishing  their  various  programs  in  p-.blic  schools  in  order  to  test 
their  program's  ability  to  improve  the  educational  achievement  of  econom- 
ically disadvantaged  children.     In  spite  of  many  obstacles,   the  sponsors 
had  the  vision  and  perseverance   to  try  to  implement  their  ideas  in  many 
divergent  school  settings  across  the  country.     They  not  only  translated 
their  theories  into  curricula  and  materials,  and  formulated  preservice 
and  in-service  training  for  teachers  and  aides,  but  they  also  had  the 
challenging  task  of  winning  the  confidence  of  each  community's  educational 
leaders,  school  administrators,    teachers,   and  parents.. 


Title  II,  Section  222(b). 


School  (i  is  t  rids  wishing  to  participate   in  I  ho  Follow  Through  pro- 
gram chose  one  of   I  he  22  available  sponsors.     Working  Jointly  with  its 
sponsor,  each  participating  school  district  has  a  I  tempt  oil  to  implomont 
the  selected  ins  t  rue  t  ionLil  model. 

B ,       Rationale  and  Development  of  the  CO I 

The  well-known  Coleman  report  (1966),   and  its  e.xtension  by  Mostellor 
and  Moynihan   (1972),  have  dealt  with   the  issue  of  what  schoo]  factors 
account  for  the  variability   in  children's  school  achievement--wi th  dis- 
appointing results.     These  input-output  analyses  used  broad  indices,  such 
as  per-pupil  expenditures,   the  adeqiicy  of  physical  plant  and  facilities, 
and  the  students'   socioeconomic  status,   in  the  effort   to  determine  the 
factors  that   influence  school  success.     No  attempt  was  made  in  these 
studies  to  look  closely  at  the  classroom  in  order  to  determine  the  et'feci 
of  classroom  events  on  pupil  growth. 

Other  studies   (as  reported  by  Hawkridge,   1968,   and  Stearns,  1971), 
evaluating  compensatory  education  programs,  have  depended  primarily  upon 
achievement   tests  to  evaluate  child  progress.     Results  of  such  studios 
are  limited  to  conclusions  regarding  a  child's  ability  to  read  a  stantiard 
vocabulary,   to  compute  standard  mathematical  problems,  and  to  handle 
general  cognitive  processing. 

Many  of  the  Follow  Through  sponsors'   objectives  for  children  cannot 
be  evaluated  by  standard  achievement   tests.     Unfortunately,  innovations 
in  evaluation  of  many  behavioral  dimensions  have  not  proceeded  at  the 
same  rate  as  have  educational  innovations.     For  example,  such  sponsor- 
specified  child  development  skills  as  the  ability  to  make  choices,  to 
inquire,    to  work  independently  or  cooperatively,   to  generalize,   and  to 
solve  problems  have  not  been  successfully  measured  to  date.     Such  skills 
are  difficult  to  measure  and  they  are  not   likely  to  be  amenable  to  paper- 
pencil   tests.     However,   some  of  them  are  amenable  to  systematic  observa- 
tion techniques  to  the  extent  that  operational  definitions  can  be  de- 
veloped to  describe  the  characteristics  that  identify  these  behaviors. 

It  was  evident  that  an  observation  instrument  of  process  variables 
was  needed  because: 

•  Observation  is  the  only  means  to  measure  some  phenomena, 
particularly  certain  behavioral  phenomena, 

•  Observation  is  a  way  to  obtain  an  objective  description  of 
t  reatmen  ts , 
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•  Observation   is  a  bii'-is   t       Jud^^in^  the  extent   to  which  the 
into  ncl  o  ci  t  re  a  t  ine  n  t    is  actually  p  ro  b  e  n  t  . 

•  Obs«,M'va t  i on  can  be  used  as  an  altcM'native  method  Tor  assess- 
in^m  vafinbles. 

Some  of  the  earlier  observation  work  had  been  done  by  Daniel  Prescot  t 
(1957).     lie   iociised  on  observation  and  anecdotal  writing  as  a  major  means 
of  o|)tainin^  information  on  child  behavior.     Although  his  approach  was 
systematic,  Proscot  t  dici  not  devise  an  observation  instrument;  instead, 
he  organized  a  child-development   teache r- t ro ining  program  that  included 
skills  in  observation,   hypothesis  developing,  and  hypothesis  testing. 

Sys  tema  t  ic  a  t  temp  t  b  to  quantify  teaciier  and  ch  i  Id  beha  vio  r  in  class- 
room situations  have  evolved  largely  since  World  War  II.     A  variety  of 
observation  instruments  have  been  developed;   some  instruments  classify 
only  teachers'   behaviors;   some  classify  children's  behaviors;   and  some 
classify  both.     Some  instruments  collect  only  verbal  behavior;  some, 
nonverbal  behavior;   and  others  collect  both.     Simon  and  Boyer   (1970)  re- 
port  that  over  100  observation  instruments  are  currently  available.  A 
historical  review  of   the  observation  work  has  been  provided  by  Medley 
and  Mi tzel    (1963) . 

After  examining  existing  observational   instruments,   and  concluding 
that   they  were  too  limited  in  scope   (that   is,  most  of  them  record  be- 
haviors and  events  considered  important   in  a  single  theory  rather  than 
several  differing  theories,   as  necessary  for  Follow  Through),   the  SRI 
staff  decided   that   it  was  necessary  to  develop  a  comprehensive  observation 
instrument.     With  the  help  of  sponsor  representatives  and  others,  such 
an  instrument  emerged  in  1970.     The  development  of  the  Five  Minute  Ob- 
servation (FMO)  component  of  the  COI  was  strongly  influenced  by  N.  Planders 
Interaction  System  (1969).     Six    >f  Flanders'   codes  were  modified  and  used: 
^        praising,  asks  questions,   lectures,   gives  directions,  criticizes,  and 
^  responds.     In  addition,  numerous  other  codes  were  developed  to  collect 

data  regarding  affect,  movement,  and  subject  content, 

'w  V  In  order  to  be  able  to  place  a  specific  interaction  within  a  context, 

r  1* "^5       a  "snapshot"  method  was  developed  to  record  the  placement  of  each  class- 

room  adult  and  child  within  a  given  activity.     This  "snapshot"  records  each 
^^^r       adult  and  child  in  a  specific  activity,  and  shows  whether  the  participants 

Oare  working  alone  or  in  groups.     Materials  being  used  are  also  indicated. 
This   snapshot  is   taken  before  each  five--minute  observation.     In  this  way, 
^  a  rather  complete  picture  of  the  r    ,ssroom  emerges,  revealing  interactions 
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within  n  specified  contextual   fraiTi*^.     Thus,   the  SRI  Classroom  Observation 
Instrument*   (COl  )  ,  as  morUfiecl  since  1970,  was   tailored  to  record  the 
wider  ran^e  of  interactions  and  envi  t^onments  represented  in  the  Follow 
Through  programs. 

The  purpose  of  the  SRI  Classroom  Observa  t  ion  I ns  t rumen  t   (COl )  is 
to  record  what  is  occurring  in  the  classroom  as  a  way  to  determine  whe  ther 
there  are  planned  educational  variations  in  the  Follow  Through  urograms. 
Such  COl   records  of  occurrences  in  Follow  Through  classrooms  can  be  com- 
pared with  sponsor  specifications  regarding  the  expected  classroom  en- 
vironment, and  specifications  for  teacher,  aide,   and  child  behaviors  of 
his  model.     If  the  the  observation  report  of  classrooms  concurs  with 
sponsor  specifications,   the  sponsor  is  regarded  as  having  implemented 
his  model.     In  this  way,   it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  extent   to  which  a 
model   is- implemented ,     Implementation  is  defined  as  the  ability  to  demon- 
strate the  sponsor 's  theory  in  the  classroom , 

C ,       Use  of  the  Classroom  Observation  Instrument 

Observe Lional  studies  conducted  by  SRI   in  1970-71  and  1971-72  focused 
on  implementation  of  sponsors*  models.     This  report  also  deals  with  the 
implementation  issue,  and,  further,  it  makes  an  attempt  to  discover  which 
instructional  elements  in  the  models  can  be  shown  to  influence  child 
learning.     For  example,  an  answer  is  sought  to  such  a  question  as:  Are 
the  classroom  processes  that   the  sponsors  have  hypothesized  as  affecting 
pupil  outcomes  in  academic  skills,  self  confidence,  or  problem  solving 
actually  related  to  outcome  as  predicted? 

A  study  addressed  to  a  similar  question  was  conducted  on  Follow 
Through  classrooms  of  se^-n  sponsors  during  the  1970-71  school  year  by 
Robert  Soar  (1971).     Soar  employed  four  obseivation  instruments  (the 
Florida  Affective  Categories  System,  Teacher  Practices  Observation  Record, 
Florida  Taxonomy  of  Cognitive  Behavior,   and  Reciprocal  Category  System), 
and  the  SRI  Follow  Through  Evaluation  test  batteries.     Factor  analyses 
were  performed  on  each  of  the  observation  instruments,  yielding  factors 
such  as  **pupil  free  choice  versus  teacher  structured  activity;"  factor 
analyses  were  also  performed  on  regressed  gain  scores  on  the  tests, 
yielding  a  "simple  concrete  skill  and  complex  abstract"  factor.  The 


* 

More  detailed  descriptions  of  the  development  of  the  SRI  COl  are  pre- 
sented in  SRI  Follow  Through  reports  and  their  Appendices,  from  1969 
to  1972,     See  References  for  specific  SRI   titles  and  dates. 


classroom  process  1'.    tor  scores  were  used  in  multiple  raiif^e  tests  to 
determino  diflercnc*  •  nmong  sponsor  models.     Then  moan  test  factor  scores 
for  each  classroom  (eight  classrooms  per  sponsor)  were  correlated  with 
factor  scores  I'rom  the  observational  data.     Soar's  principal  overall 
finding  was:     "The  dimensions  which  most  strongly  discriminate  programs 
are  not  ones  which  related  most  strongly  with  pupil  growth"   (Soar,  p.  iv) 
and,   the  dimensions  which  are  related  to  pupil  growth  did  not  discriminate 
strongly  anong  programs. 

The  study  set   forth  here,  employing  SRI's  Classroom  Observation  In- 
strument (COI  )  ,  differs  from  Soar's  study  in  several  ways.     A  principal 
differencn   is  that  Soar  concentrated  upon  linking  process  to  outcome, 
whereas  the  SRI  observation  instrument  was  designed  especially  to  assess 
the  implementation  of  all  of  the  sponsors'  models  included  in  the  study. 
Implementation  was  measured  by  selecting  variables  regarded  by  the 
sponsors  as  being  the  most  representative  of  their  models  and   then  assess- 
ing the  extent   to  which  they  were  present   in  the  classrooms.  Great 
effort  was  made  to  ensure  that  each  sponsor  was  fairly  represented. 

The  observation  instrument  was  designed  to  describe  the  model  pro- 
grams  of  the  12  Follow  Through  sponsors     (out  of  the  total  of  22)  listed 
below.     The  twelve  sponsors  were  selected  on  the  basis  that  they  had 
developed  Head  Start  Planned  Variation  programs  or  that  they  were  imple- 
menting their  programs  in  three  or  more  sites. 


Abbre- 

Sponsor   viat  ion 


Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 

Development  FW 

Responsive  Educational  Program 

San  Francisco,  California 

Glen  Nimnicht 

Dennis  Thoms 

University  of  Arizona  UA 
Tucson  Early  Education  Model  —  (TEEM) 
Tucson,  Arizona 
Joseph  M.  Fillerup 


Description  of  sponsors  can  be  found  in  Chapter  VII. 
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Sponsor 


Bank  Street  College  of  Education 
Bank  Street  Approach 
New  York,  New  York 
Elizabeth  C.  Gilkeson 

University  of  Georgia 

Mathemagenic  Activities  Program 
Athens ,  Georgia 
C.  D.  Smock 

University  of  Oregon 
Engelmann-Becker  Model 
Eugene ,  Oregon 
Siegfried  Engelmann 
Wesley  C.  Becker 

University  of  Kansas 

Behavior  Analysis  Approach 
Lawrence,  Kansas 
Don  Bushell ,  Jr . 

High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation 
Cognitively  Oriented  Curriculum  Model 
Ypsilanti ,  Michigan 
David  P.  Weikart 

University  of  Florida 

Florida  Parent  Education  Model 
Gainesville,  Florida 
Ira  J .  Gordon 

Education  Development  Center 
EDC  Open  Education  Program 
Newton,  Massachusetts 
George  E.  Hein 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Learning  Research  &  Development  Center 
Individualized  Early  Learning  Program 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Lauren  Resnick 
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Spon>  <  1 1 


Abbre- 
viat  ion 


Now  Yoi*k  University  (original  ^fjr)ns.)r) 
Interdependent  Learning  Model  (UAl) 
New  York,  New  York 
Donald  Wolff 


IL 


Jack  Victor 


Southwes t  Educational  Development  Laboratory 


SE 


Language  Development   (Bilingual )  Educat  ix:;n  Appj*oach 
Austin,  Texas 
Don  H.  Williams 

The  salient  features  of   the  models  and  the  differences  among  them, 
other  than  the  strategic  differences  in  implementation,   have  been  examined 
by  several  researchers,   among  them  Weikart   (1973)   and  Gordon  (1972) 
(both  sponsors  themselves),  Bissell   (1970),   Weber   (1970),   and  Maccoby 
and  Zellner   (1970) . 

At   least  two  bo.^ks  have  been  published   [Weber   (1970)   and  Maccoby 
and  Zellner   (1970)]  in  which  the  authors  have  discussed  differences 
in  the  undei'lying  philosophies  of  some  Follow  Through  sponsors.  Maccoby 
and  Zellner  have  developed  a  typology,  based  on  discussions  with  the  spon- 
sors,  as  well  as  on  observation  of  the  instructional  programs,  which  is 
summarized  as  follows   (Maccoby  and  Zellner,   1970,   p.  25); 

(1)  Programs  oriented  toward  behavior  modification — Perfor- 
mance on  intellectual  tasks  is  thought  of  as  a  class  of 
behavior  subject  to  the  same  laws  that  govern  other 
kinds  of  behavior.     Education  is,   or  should  be,   a  process 
of  reinforcing  children  for  the  desired  behavior . 

(2)  Programs  oriented  toward  cognitive  growth — Performance  on 
intellectual  tasks  is  thought  of  as  reflecting  the  level 
of  development  of  mental  structures  and  operations.  Edu- 
cation is,  or  should  be ^ a  process  of  facilitating  the 
normal  stagewise  growth  of  these  processes . 

(3 )  Program  oriented  toward  self-actualization — Performance 
on  intellectual  tas-ks  reflects  whether  a  child  has 
chosen  to  master  the  tested-for  contents  in  pursuit 


* 

No  longer  affiliated  with  New  York  University. 


of  his  own  goals.     Education  is,  or  should  be,   a  process 
o.f  ..stimulating:  the  child  ^  s  intellectual  curiosity  ,  pro- 
viding  him  with  a  range  o.f  experiences  and  materials 
appropriate  to  his  existing  skills,   so  that  he  can  learn 
to  become  competent  in  his  own  phys ical  and  social  en- 
vi  ronment . 

Placing  sponsors  within  these  groups  is  nearly  impossible.  Only 
those  sponsors  using  behavior  modification  principles  are  easily  classi- 
fied.    Most  sponsors  have  changed  their  approaches  and  modified  goals 
as   they  have  tried  to  implement  programs   in  diverse  communities. 
Sponsors  who  emphasized  self -actualizing  processes  four  years  ago  have 
in  many  instances  moved  toward  more  specific  procedures  which  lead  to- 
ward cognitive  growth  through  planned  experiences. 

Generally  all  sponsors  are   in  agreement  on  the  broad  range  of  Fol- 
low Through  goals  for  children  in  the  early  grades,    they  differ  radically 
about  which  goals  follow  naturally  from  achievement  of  the  primary  goals. 
For  example,   the  U.   of  Oregon   (UO)  emphasis  is  on  academic  achievement 
in  the  belief  that  competence  in  this  area  builds  confidence  and  self- 
esteem;   whereas  the  U.   of  Arizona  (UA)  emphasis  is  on  encouragement  of 
curiosity  and  the  development  of  task  persistence  and  a  concept  of  self- 
worth.     In  the  UA  program,  materials  reflecting  the  community  are  used 
to  develop  the  child's  pride   in  his  background,   as  one  way  in  which  the 
child  will  be  motivated  to  learn  basic  academic  skills.     The  classroom 
observation  procedures  were  designed  to  capture  these  differences  in 
classroom  environment  and  structure.     Further,   although  all  sponsors 
expect  children  to  be  motivated  eventually  to  operate  in  an  educational 
setting  in  the  absence  of  material  rewards   (or  social  reinforcement  con- 
tingent on  every  response),   the  sponsors  differ  radically  in  their  class- 
room methods  for  motivating  learning.     The  COI   includes  categories  for 
detecting  these  differences  in  emphasis. 

Admittedly  some  models  are  better  reflected  in  the  COI  data  than 
others.     Structured  or  predictable  sequences  of  interactions  can  be  re- 
corded and  used  as  variables   related  to  teaching  processes.  Processes 
of  mode  Is  that  re ly  upon  the  intuition  of  teachers  are  not  amenable  to 
such  sequential  analysis.     The  U.  Florida   (UF)  model,   which  is  distinct 


For  an  account  of  this  issue,   see  David  P.  Weikart  and  B.  A.  Banet  , 
"Planned  Variation:     From  the  Perspective  of  a  Model  Sponsor,"  paper 
prepared  for  a  working  conference  sponsored  by  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution Panel  on  Social  Experimentation,  Washington,  D,C.,  April  1973 
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in  many  ways  from  the  other  models,   is  primarily  implemented  through  a 
paraprof essional  parent    (i.e.,   the  "parent  educator"  who  is  involved  in 
the  classroom  as  a  teacher  aide  and  in  the  home  as  an  instructor  for  the 
mother)  ,  and  therefore  is  more  difficult   to  evaluate  on  most  of  these 
dimensions.     Since  the  classroom  is  not  the  primary  location  of  implemen- 
tation,  the  UF  model  cannot  be  expected  to  be  as  well  characterized  as 
other  models  by  the  measurements  in  the  classroom.     Since  Southwest  Lab 
puts  concentrated  emphasis  on  language  and  focuses  its  curriculum  on  bi- 
lingual instruction,   it  also  might  not  be  as  well  characterized  on  the 
above  dimension  as  the  others. 

D .       Organization  of   the  Report 

The  data  gathering  procedures  are  described  in  Chapters  II-IV  for 
the  1972  observation  of  Follow  Through  and  comparison  classrooms.  The 
analytic  methods  employed  are  described   in  Chapters  V-VIII,   and  the  study 
findings  are  summarized  in  Chapter  IX.     Appendices  A-S  present  support- 
ing material . 

1.       Data  Gathering 

a .  The  Classroom  Observation  Instrument  (COI) 

Chapter  II  describes   the  structure  and  function  of  the 
Classroom  Observation  Instrument   (COI).     The  COI  yields  three  classes  of 
variables:     those  which  describe  the  physical  environment  and  are  re- 
corded on  the  Observation  Summary  Form   (OSF) ;    the  Classroom  Check  List 
(CCD   variables,   which  show  the  distribution  of  adults,   children  and 
materials  among  activities;   and  the  Five-Minute  Observation  (FMO)  vari- 
ables, which  record  the   interactions  observed  in  the  classroom.  The 
interaction  categories  and  the  rules  governing  their  use  can  be  viewed 
as  constituting  a  language.     This  concept  is  discussed  briefly  toward 
the  end  of  Chapter  II. 

b .  Selection  and  Training  of  Classroom  Observers 

Chapter  III  describes  the  criteria  for  the  selection  of 
classroom  observers   and  provides  a  detailed  description  of  the  observer 
training  procedures — with  particular  emphasis  on  the  methods  used  to 
attain  observer  reliability. 
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c .       The  Sample  and  Procedures  for  the  Classroom 
Observation 

Chapter  IV  presents  the  sampling  criteria  used  to  select 
the  specific  classrooms,   focus  children,   and  focus  adults.  Reliability 
checks  made  in  the  field  by   training  staff  during  each  observer's  ob- 
servation period  are  described . 

2 .       Methods  of  Analysis 

The  steps   in  the  analysis  were  initially  designed  to  follow  a 
logical  sequence  wherein  results  from  the  initial  phases  could  be  used 
as  foundations  for  subsequent  analyses.     The  complexity  of   the  findings 
in  earlier  stages  made  the  accomplishment  of  this  plan  difficult  and 
Chapters  VI    through  VIII   present  several  separate  analyses.     Not  all  the 
connections   that  would  be  made  among  such  analyses  are  carried  through. 
The  general  sequence  is  discussed  briefly  here  to  provide  a  rough  guide 
to  Chapters  V-VI 1 1 . 

a.  Description  of  the  Variables 

Chapter  V  first  describes  how  the  variables  are  created 
from   the  coded  information  on  the  COI .     In  general,    the  variables  were 
designed  to  capture  the  classroom  processes  considered  educationally  im- 
portant by  one  or  more  sponsors  or  to  capture  a  classroom  process  linked 
by  educational   theorists   to  children's  performance  on  tests  of  achieve- 
ment or  attitudes.     Chapter  V  next  describes  some  attempts   to  analyze  the 
nature  of  the  variables  on  which  the  rest  of   the  report  is  based. 

b.  Preliminary  Analysis:     Investigation  of  Comparability 

In  Chapter  VT ,   the  following  questions  were  addressed: 
(1)     How  comparable  were  classes  within  sponsor  and  grade?     (2)     How  com- 
parable were  grade  levels  within  sponsors?     (3)     How  comparable  were  ob- 
servations from  one  time  point  to  another  within  sponsors?     (4)  How 
comparable  across  sponsors  were  teachers'   experience,   satisfaction  with 
the  model,   and  training?     (5)     How  adequate  was   the  match  between  the 
Follow  Through  and  Non-Follow  Through  samples  for  each  site?     (6)  How 
reliable  were  observers? 
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c.       Classroom  Processes 


Chapter  VII  begins  with  a  discussion  of  model  implementa- 
tion.    To  examine  the  question  of  implementation,  specific  variables 
were  chosen  for  each  sponsor  to  best  reflect  his  model.     Mean  frequencies 
of  desired  variables  are  compared  with  the  mean  frequencies  on  the  same 
variables  obseived  in  Non-Kollow  Through  classrooms.     To  illusti'ate 
implementation,   an  attempt   is  made  to  describe  the  day  of  a  child  in 
each  mode  1  at  dif  f erent  gi'ade  le ve Is  .     Comparisons  ai'e  made  be  twee n  data 
summed  for  each  site  and  grade  level. 

To  examine  the  que s  t  ion  of  var iat  ion  among  sponsors , 
factor  scores  using  65  variables  were  computed  for  each  sponsor  and  for 
Non-Follow  Through  comparison  classrooms.     These  contrasts  are  presented 
in  bar  graph  figures.     Overall  Follow  Through  and  N on -Follow  Through  are 
also  compared  on  selected  variables. 

In  the  last  section  of  Chapter  VII  an  exploratory  investi- 
gation is  made  to  examine  the  relationship  between  classroom  processes 
and  child  behavioral  outcomes. 


d .       Relating  the  Classroom  Process   to  Child  Test 
Outcomes 

Chapter  VIII  explores  several  ways  of  relating  classroom 
processes   to  child  test  outcomes.     First,   the  outcome  tests   (or  d-jpendent 
variables  employed)  and  the  covariables  employed  are  described.  Then 
three  different  sets  of  independent  variables  are  employed  to  answer 
the  following  questions: 

•  How  much  of  the  child's'test  outcomes  can  be  pre- 
dicted,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  entering  char- 
acteristics  (covariables )? 

•  Which  process  variables,   by  themselves,  relate 
strongly  to  test  outcomes?     In  what  way  does 
knowing  the  frequency  with  which  certain  pro- 
cesses occur  in  the  child's  classroom  (regard- 
less of  sponsor)  help  us  predict  his  performance 
on  the  tests? 

«     In  what  way  does  knowing  which  sponsored  model 
the  child  is   in  help  us   to  predict  his  perform- 
ance on  the  tests? 
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3 .       Summary  and  Findings 


Summary  and  Conclusions 

Chapter  IX  summarizes  the  findings  of  this  exploratory  phase 
of  the  Follow  Through  classroom  observation  study. 


« 
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II     DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SRI  CLASSROOM 
OBSERVATION   INSTRUMENT  (CO I) 


The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  describe  the  sections  of  the 
Classroom  Observation  Instrument  (COI)   used  in  the  1971-72  analysis  of 
the  Follow  Through  program,  to  explain  the  purpose  of  using  each,  and  to 
describe  their  use  by  the  observers.     The  COI  is  composed  of  two  major 
sections:     the  observation  summary  form  (OSF)  on  a  cover  page,  for  re- 
cording summary  information  about  the  classroom,  and  the  Classroom 
Observation  Procedure  (COP)  ,  for  recording  more  specific  information 
about  classroom  structure  and  process  (see  Appendix  I) , 

A,      Observation  Summary  Form  (OSF) 


1 .       Classroom  Summary  Information 

This  section  of  the  OSF  is  designed  to  record  the  number  of 
teachers  and  aides  routinely  present  in  the  classroom,  the  number  of 
volunteers  present  on  the  observation  day,  the  number  of  children  present 
in  the  class  on  that  day,  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  class, 
and  the  length  of  the  school  day.     The  Classroom  Summary  Information  is 
completed  at  the  end  of  each  day  of  observation  (for  Kindergarten,  com- 
pletion may  be  earlier)  . 

A  teacher  is  defined  as  the  person  ultimately  responsible  for  the 
classroom.     An  aide  is  defined  as  an  adult  regularly  in  attendance  in  the 
classroom,  paid  through  Follow  Through  funds*     A  volunteer  is  defined  as 
any  adult  in  the  classroom  other  than  a  teacher  or  an  aide.     The  informa- 
tion regarding  the  number  of  children  enrolled  and  the  number  of  children 
in  attendance  for  each  observation  day  is  obtained  from  the"  teacher  or 
aide.    The  enrolled  children  are  the  children  officially  registered  in 
the  class  for  a  specific  school  year.     The  total  class  duration  is  de- 
fined as  the  period  of  time  during  which  children  participate  in  sched- 
uled class  activities,  including  snacks,  lunch,  and  rest;  or  the  period 
between  the  time  when  children  are  expected  to  arrive  and  the  time  of 
class  dismissal. 
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Physical  Environment  Information 


This  section  of  the  OSF  is  designed  to  record  information  about 
the  physical  condition  and  the  space  utilization  of  the  classroom  and  the 
school.     The  observer  records  an  assessment  of  the  age  and  upkeep  of  the 
building,   the  noise  level,  the  heating,  the  ventilation,  and  the  lighting. 
The  amount  and  condition  of  the  playground  equipment,  and  the  schedule 
followed  for  playground  supervision,  are  noted.     Also  recorded  are  the 
presence  or  absence  of  types  of  classroom  displays:     children's  own  art 
work ,  photographs  of  the  children ,  pictures  of  various  ethnic  groups  ,  in- 
formation about  community  events,   and  so  on. 

Information  regarding  classroom  organization  and  structure  is 
noted  by  the  observer,  who  records  whether  the  classroom  could  be  described 
as  an  open  space,  or  a  self-contained,  or  portable  space.     Using  guidelines 
from  the  Observer's  Manual,  the  observer  judges  whether  there  is  adequate 
space  for  the  participants. 

The  observer  also  records  as  many  of  the  following  classroom  des- 
criptors as  are  applicable:  movable  tables  and  chairs,  stationary  desks 
in  rows,  assigned  seating  during  part  of  the  day,  self -selected  seating, 
teacher  assignment  of  children  to  groups,  and  self-selected  work  groups. 
The  observer  is  expected  to  consult  the  teacher  at  the  end  of  the  obser- 
vation day  if  assignment  or  self-selection  of  seating  and/or  groups  can- 
not be  inferred. 

B .      Classroom  Observation  Procedure  (COP) 

This  second  major  section  of  the  COI  is  designed  to  yield  specific 
information  about  classroom  structure  and  process.     The  COP  includes: 

•  Classroom  Check  List  (CCL)  , 

•  Five-Minute  Observation  Preamble,  and 

•  Five-Minute  Observation  (FMO)  . 

The  observer  completes  the  entire  COP  (CCL,  Preamble,  and  FMO)  approxi- 
mately four  times  an  hour,  yielding  16  to  20  COPs  per  observation  day. 

1 ,       The  Classroom  Check  List  (CCL) 

The  CCL  is  called  the  "snapshot"  because  it  is  designed  to 
capture  relatively  static  pictures  of  the  distribution  of  adults  and 
children  participating  in  their  classroom  activities.     The  CCL  has  space 
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CLASSROOM  OBSERVATION  PROCEDURE 
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GROUPS 

T  ©© 
A©© 

vO© 

O© 


A©© 
V©© 
©© 


2,  Group  tlm« 


Planning 
Sharing 
Rait 

TV 


tOO0 

A  ©©© 

V  O©© 

'  ©©© 


A  ©©© 
V©©© 
©00 


A©©©® 

V  ©O©® 


aO© 
vO© 


Story 
3.  Singing 
Dancing 


Rvcordi 

Taachcf-Dirtcted 
Chltd-lnitUtffd 


T  ©©0 
A  ©©© 
v©©0 
©©0 


tO©© 
A  ©©© 
V  ©©0 
©00 


Arithmetic 
4.  Numben 
Math 


Texti,  Workbooki 
Concrete  Ob)oct) 
Filmi.  SIrdai 
Gamei 


Texti.  Workbooki  O" 
Lang.  Experience  Cherti  © 
Tapei,  Recofdi.  Filmi  © 
Gemei   © 


-row 

A  ©©© 

v©©0 

©©0 


tO©0 

A©©0 
V©©0 
©©0 


T  O®®® 
A  0©®® 

v©©0® 

©©0® 


A©© 

v©0 

O® 


Reading 
5.  Alphabet 

Lang.  Development 


T  O®© 
A©O0 

>®0 


tO(^0 

A©©0 
V©©© 
)©C 


tO®G)® 

A©©0® 

v©©0® 

©00® 


tOOOO 

A©©0® 
V©®©® 
©©0® 


A©© 
V©© 


Social  Studies 
Geography 


Texti.  Workbooki 
Concrete  Ob^ecti 
Symbolic  Objects 
Filmi.  Slide! 


tOOO 

A  ©®0 
v©©© 

'  Q®0 


A©©0 
V  ©©0 

■  oo© 


T  000® 

A©©®® 
V©®©® 
©©©( 


A©© 
V©© 


Science 


Natural  World 


Texti,  Workbooki 
Plants,  Aniinati 
Science  Equipment 
Fitmi,  Slidei 


"OW 

A©®© 

V  O®® 

0® 


A©®© 
V  ©©0 
©®® 


T  Q®®0 
A  ©®0® 
V©®®® 

'  Q®®® 


A©® 
V©® 
)® 


Guoiiing  Gamei 
E      8.  Table  Qemei 

Puillei 


Teacher'Dirocted 
Child'Initiated 
Academic 
Non-Ace  demic 


tOOO 

A  ©0© 

v©C.© 

©©©_ 


tO®0 

A©©© 

V000 
©®0 


A©®0® 
V©®©® 
'  ©©0® 


A©© 
V©® 


9.  Arti,  Crafts 


Painting 
Drawing 
Cut- And- Parte 
Sciilpture/Clay 


A©©® 
V  ©®0 
©00 


tO0C 

A©©© 
V©®© 
©®0 


T  0000 

A  ©©0® 
V  ©®©® 
Q©®® 


A©® 
V©® 


Sewing 
Cooking 
'  Pounding 
Sewing 


Academic 
Non-Academic 


tO©® 

A  ©©© 
V©©® 
I  ©®© 


A  ©®©® 
V  ©©©® 
©®0® 


A©© 
V©© 
©® 


A®® 
V  ©® 


Blocks 


T  ©®® 
A  ©©© 
V  ©©© 
_©©© 


T  O©0 
A  ©0® 
V  ©©© 

Q®0 


0®        '  ®C 

0^  TOC 


Dren  Up 


T  ©0® 
A  ©©© 
V  ©©© 
©®® 


T©®®® 
A  ©®®® 
V©®©® 

©®®0 


A  ©® 
V©® 


H     13.  Active  play 


T  ©®© 

A  ©©© 

V  ©®® 

'  00® 


T  O®0 

A  ©©© 

V  O©® 

i  0®0 


T  ©0©® 
A©©©© 
V©®®® 


TO® 
A©© 

vO® 

>Cl)© 


14.  RELIABILITY  SHEET 


15.  Treniitiorul  Activities 

(Washing  Hands,  Standing  in  Lines, 
Going  to  Bath  00 m.  etc.) 


ONE 
CHILO 
T  O®® 
A  O®® 

V  ©0© 

'  o©® 


)^0~ 

A  ©®0 

V  O®® 

O®0 


TWO 
CHILOREN 

T  O©® 
A  O®0 
V  O®® 
©®® 


SMALL 
GROUPS 
T  O®©® 
A  ©©©© 

V  O®©® 


T  O©0 
A  ©®® 
V  O®© 
O®® 


LAf)G£ 
GROUPS 

T  O® 
A  O® 
V  O® 
'  Q® 


A  O® 

V  O® 


16.  Ctawoom  Management 

(Handing  out  Paper,  Cleaning  up.  etc.) 


T  0®® 
A  O®0 
V  O®® 
00® 


A  O®0® 
V  O®0® 
>®®® 


17,  Out  of  Room 


T  O®® 
A  O®® 

V  O®® 

Q©® 


T  0®®® 
A  O®0® 

V  O®®® 


T  00®® 

A  O®®® 

V  ©®©® 

'  ©®®® 


A  O® 

V  O® 


18.  Ot>««rying/Other 


T  00® 
A  O®® 
V  ®®® 

_i_®®® 


T  O®® 

A  O®® 

V  O®© 

'  ®®® 


A  00 
V  ©0 
'  ©® 


NUMBER  OF  ADULTS  IN  CLASSROOM 


o®®®®®®®®® 


Figure  II-l    CLASSROOM  CHECK  LIST  (CCL) 
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for  recording  activities,  grouping  patterns  of  adults  and  children, 
materials,  adult  responsibility,  and  child  independence  (see  Figure 
II-l) . 

The  observer  indicates  which  of  the  18  general  activities  in- 
cluded on  the  list  are  occurring  in  the  classroom,  what  materials  arc  being 
used,  and  the  distribution  of  personnel  (see  Appendix  I),     For  example,  at 
any  given  time  a  classroom  may  contain — in  various  areas--a  large  group  of 
children  receiving  instruction  from  a  teacher  using  a  language  experience 
chart;  a  small  group  of  children  having  a  reading  lesson  and  using  text- 
books under  the  direction  of  an  aide;   and  four  children  working  indepen- 
dently on  a  reading  workbook.     The  observer  records  all  such  simultaneous 
activities  and  their  settings. 

2 ,  The  Five-Minute  Observation    (FMO)  Preamb^ ^ 

The  FMO  Preamble  is  designed  to  summarize  information  about  a 
selected  individual  called  a  "focus  person,"  whose  behavior  and  activity 
are  to  be  observed  for  5  consecutive  minutes.     (The  focus  person  is  pre- 
selected by  SRI  staff.)     The  observer  writes  a  brief  description  of  the 
activity  and  records  the  following:     the  CCL  code  number  for  the  activity, 
the  number  of  children  and  adults  involved,  and  the  role  of  adults  in  the 
activity  (whether  directing,  participating,  or  observing).     As  soon  as 
the  starting  time  for  the  FMO  has  been  recorded,  the  observation  begins. 

If  the  activity  changes  during  the  recording  of  the  FMO,  the 
observer  subsequently  codes  the  activity  in  progress  at  the  end  of  the 
5  minutes,  in  the  space  provided  for  this  purpose  at  the  end  of  the  FMO, 

3,  The  Five-Minute  Observatijn  (FMO) 

a  ,      The  Instrument 

The  FMO  is  designed  for  recording  the  interactions  among 
people  in  the  classroom.     The  FMO  consists  of  76  interaction  frames. 
Each  frame  has  four  sections:     the  Who  section,  which  identifies  the 
initiator  of  an  action;  the  To  Whom  section,  which  identifies  the  person 
to  whom  the  action  is  directed;  the  What  section,  which  indicates  the 
action  itself;  and  the  How  section,  which  describes  or  modifies  the  action. 
The  observer  codes  the  section  in  each  frame  in  sequence  to  form  a  sen- 
tence describing  an  action.     Figure  II-2  shows  a  sequence  of  two  frames 
in  which  an  observer  recorded  a  question,  directed  to  a  child  by  the 
teacher,  in  the  first  frame  and  the  response  by  the  child  in  the  second 
frame , 
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b .      The  Language 


The  FMO  data,  coded  in  the  form  of  sentences,  are  struc- 
tured as  a  language.    The  features  of  the  FMO  language  are: 

•  The  categories  were  carefully  defined  to  include 
elements  of  educationally  significant  events.  (See 
definitions  from  training  manual  in  Appendix  H.) 

•  The  language  of  the  categories  has  a  pre-defined 
syntax , 

•  The  collection  of  data  (code  sentences)   in  sequence 
enables  strings  of  sentences  to  be  examined. 
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1)  The  Vocnbulary'— The  vocabulary  of  the  BIO  language  identi 
fies  events  and  participants  in  the  classroom.  The  first  two  categories 
of  the  vocabulary  designate  the  classroom  I'oles  of  the  people  involved: 


Who  and  To  Whom  Categories  Code  Vocabulary 


Teacher 

T 

Aide 

A 

Volunteer 

V 

Child 

C 

Different  child 

D 

Two  children 

2 

Small  group 

S 

Large  group 

L 

Everyone 

E 

Machine 

M 

The  third  category  of  the  vocabulary  names  the  events: 

What  Category  Code  Vocabulary 

Command  or  request  1 

Open-ended  question  2 

Response  3 

Instruction  4 

General  comments  5 

Praise  6 

Acknowledgment  7 

Productive  statement  8 

Corrective  feedback  9 

No  response  10 

Waiting  11 

Observing ,  attending  12 

The  fourth  category  of  the  vocabulary  modifies  the  action 

How  Category  Code  Vocabulary 

Nonverbal  NV 

Motion  X 

Happy,  positive  + 
Sad,  negative 

Academic  A 

Touch  T 

Guide  to  alternative  G 
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How  Category 


Code  Vocabulary 


Reason 

R 

Cooperation 

C 

Quest  ion 

Q 

Firm 

F 

Pu nishment 

P 

Life  experience 

L 

Specific 

S 

Imagination 

I 

Concrete  object 

0 

Subject  matter 

sy 

These  categories  of  the  vocabulary  summarize  the  essence 
of  an  occurrence,  rather  than  giving  tho  content  or  the  actual  words 
used.     For  example,  praise  is  an  occurrence  that,  according  to  different 
theories,  affects  the  pupil  in  different  specified  ways.    The  language 
identifies  the  occurrences  of  praise  but  differentiates  their  content 
only  by  the  modifiers  (if  any)  coded  in  the  same  frames.    Thus,  praise 
for  a  response  related  to  subject  matter  can  be  distinguished  from  praise 
for  deportment  (see  Example  1  below) ,  and  specific  praise  can  be  distin- 
guished from  general  praise  (see  Example  2  below) , 


Actual  Sentence 


Coded 
Sentence 


Example  1 : 


Praise  for 
subject  matter 

Praise  for 
deportment 


"\Vliat  a  pretty  painting  you  We  done!"  TC6Sy 

"l *m  really  proud  of  you,  class,  for 

behaving  so  well  while  Mr.  Jones 

was  here .  TL6 


Example  2 : 


Specific 
praise 


"l  like  the  way  you  made  that  bear 
look  so  furry  /' 


Tcessy 


General 
praise 


*'wiiat  a  pretty  painting  you've  done!"  TC6Sy 
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Finally,  one  word  in  the  vocabulary  (marked  on  the  FMO 
frame  to  the  left  of  the  four  sections)  specifically  states  that  tho  code 
sentence  is  not  a  part  of  a  sequence  of  events  ,  but  is  to  be  considered 
as  happening  at  the  same  time  as  the  immediate  preceding  sentence: 
Simultaneous  (S) ,* 

In  addition,  there  is  a  symbol  that  means  the  entire  sen- 
tence recurs  in  the  sequence:     Repeat  (R)  .     Another  symbol  indicates 
that  a  sentence  is  in  error  and  should  be  eliminated  from  the  data  set: 
Cancel  (C)  . 

2)       The  Syntax — The  rules  for  combining  the  elements  of  the 
vocabulary  are  quite  complex.     Several  general  rules  are: 

•  A  valid  interaction  sentence  must  contain  words  for 
Who  ,  To  Whom,  and  What. 

•  The  sentence  may  include  vocabulary  elements  as  to 
How  the  interaction  is  performed. 

•  The  sentence  may  be  described  as  happening  simulta- 
neously (S)  with  the  preceding  sentence. 

Thus  a  code  sentence  can  be  described  as  a  sequence  of 
three  or  four  vocabulary  elements  coded  within  a  frame.     The  complexity 
of  the  language  lies  in  the  detailed  rules  necessary  to  describe  which 
sentences  are  permissible,  which  sentences  are  not  permissible,  and 
which  sentences  are  used  in  the  definitions  of  variables.     In  addition, 
there  are  a.  few  code  sentences  with  special  instructions  for  use  and 
special  meanings,  e.g.,  TT5 ,  NVX  followed  by  five  cancel  symbols,  which 
indicates  that  the  teacher  (as  the  focus  person)   is  going  out  of  the 
classroom . 


5^ 

Used  primarily  to  show  inattention  of  children  when  the  teacher  or  a 
machine  is  instructing. 
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Ill     SELECTION  AND  TRAINING  OF  CLASSROOM  OBSERVERS 


A ,  Select  ion 

The  appropriate  selection  and   training  of  classroom  observers  is 
of  critical   importance  to  the  effort   to  obtain  reliable  data.     SRI  fic^ld 
supervisors  responsible  for  coordinating  data  collection  efforts  were 
responsible  for  hiring  classroom  observers.     They  selected  members  of 
the  local  communities  who  spoke    its  language,   and  were  familiar  with  its 
cultural   patterns  and  life  style.     Those  selected  often  had  had  previous 
experience  as  site  coordinators  or  supervising  testers  in  the  SRI  Follow 
Through   testing  program  as  well.     The  criteria  for  selection  of  observers 
emphasized  the  ability  to:      (l)   learn  symbol-concept  relationships 
quickly,    (2)  maintain  objectivity  toward  behavior  observed,   and   (3)  keep 
confidential  all  data  collected.     Members  of  the   local  school  system, 
relatives  of  personnel,   and  parents  ox  children  to  be  observed  were  not 
eligible.     The  final  selection  of  three  observers  per  site  yielded  an 
all-female  observation  staff.     All  but  one  had  had  no  previous  observa- 
tion experience. 

B .  Training 

At  least  one  week  before  the  training  session,   each  trainee  received 
a  home  training  kit,   consisting  of  code  definitions  and  graduated  coding 
exercises  with  feedback*     Trainees  were  expected   to  memorize  the  codes 
and  complete  the  exercises  before  beginning  training.     Thus,    they  began 
the  training  session  with  a  basic  knowledge  of  coding  procedure*  An 
additional  exercise,  without  feedback,  was  the  home  training  examination, 
which  was  intended   to  ensure  that  the  home  study  had  been  completed  and 
to  identify  any  trainees  who  would  need  special  attention. 

The  training  session  took  place  over  a  7-day  period.     The  trainees 
were  divided  into  two  teams,  with  each  team  supervised  by  three  trainers. 
Generally,   a  trainer  worked  with  four  trainees.     The  project  director 
worked  with  both  training  teams  to  ensure  comparability  of  training. 

Training  began  with  a  review  and  discussion  of  the  code  definitions. 
The  trainers  then  role-played  vignettes  as  practice  in  selecting  the 
correct  codes  and   in  marking  the  codes  correctly  on  the  instrument » 
Exercises   in  completing  the  OSF  and  CCL  also  were   included  in  the  training. 
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The  trainees  spent  approximately  2  hours  observing  in  a  local 
school  classroom,  with  a  trainer  present  to  provide  immediate  feedback. 
Usually,   the  trainees  worked  as  partnei-s  for  each  classroom  obsei'va  t  ion , 
and  both  partners  codtid  the  same  person  simultaneously  for  each  of  their 
MOs.     As  a  check  on  reliability,    the  trainers  also  coded  at   least  one 
BIO  simultaneously  with  each  of  theii*  trainees  each  day. 

Videotapes  of  classroom  activities  were  also  used  for  coding  practice. 
Al'^hough  trainees  find   it  much  more  difficult  to  code  from  videotapes  than 
in  a  live  classroom  setting,   the  use  of  video  tapes  is  an  invaluable 
method  for  clarification  of  code  definitions  and  achieving  agreement  among 
observers.     When  observers  disagree,   the  tape  can  be  backed  up  and  re- 
played,  until  clarification  is  indicated  by  the  attainment  of  a  consensus. 

Each  day,  the  trainees  coded  a  timed  section  of  videotape  and  their 
protocols  were  checked  against  a  criteria  score.  Code  disagreements  and 
sequences  of  interactions  were  then  discussed  with  individual  observers. 
Also  homework  exercises  were  assigned  every  day  of  the  session.  The  next 
morning,  the  trainees  formed  small  groups,  corrected  their  homework,  and 
discussed  coding  disagreements.  Such  discussion  often  resulted  in  a 
better  understanding  of  the  code  categories. 

Observer  performance  was  checked  daily  in  three  ways;    (1)  by  com- 
paring trainees'  performance  on  a  timed  criteria  videotape,    (2)  by  com- 
paring the  paired  trainees'  simultaneous  classroom  coding,   and   (3)  by 
compar ing  t ra iner- 1 ra inee  s imul t aneous  coding  in  the  c lass room .     In  this 
way  it  was  possible  to  discover  areas  of  difficulty. 

A  criterion  preceded  videotape  was  presented  to  trainees  for  coding 
on  the  last  day  of  the  sessions.     The  trainees  whose  speed  and  accuracy 
did  not  meet  a  minimum  standard  of  80%  agreement  with  the  amount  and 
code  content  of  the  preceded  protocol  were  given  a  second  tape  to  code 
after  a  discussion  of  the  errors  they  had  made  in  coding  the  first  tape. 
This  was  done  because  trainees  were  understandably  anxious  about  suc- 
ceeding on  the  criterion  tape  and  were  generally  fatigued  by  the  intense 
6-day  training  session  that  preceded  the  administration  of  the  criterion 
tape.     On  the  second  tape,   all  but  two  of  the  trainees  completed  the 
training  successfully. 

C.       Practice  Observations 

Following  the  7-day  training  session  and  before  the  field  obseiva- 
tions  began,   the  field  observers  were  instructed  to  complete  12  practice 
observations  in  a  classroom  not  in  the. sample.     The  completed  COPs  were 
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air-mailed  to  SRI  on  the  day  they  were  completed.     The  observers  were 
instructed  not  to  begin  field  observations  until  they  had  been  notified 
by  SRI . 

After  evaluation,  all  these  observations  were  accepted  in  terms  of 
completeness  of  coding  and  accuracy  of  identifying  information.  Each 
observer  was  notified  by  telephone  to  begin  the  scheduled  observations. 


D.      Editing  and  Return  of  Materials  to  SRI 

Observers  were   instructed  to  check  all  observation  booklets  at  the 
end  of  each  day  for  completeness  and  accuracy,  making  sure  that  all 
circles  had  been  filled   in  neatly  and  completely  and  that  all  stray  marks 
had  been  eliminated.     At  the  end  of  each  week,  each  observer  shipped  back 
to  SRI  all  the  completed  observation  booklets  and  the  completed  weekly 
roster  list.     As  the  booklets  arrived  at  SRI,   they  were  further  checked 
and  were  prepared  for  shipment  to  National  Computer  Systems  for  optical 
scanning . 


IV    THE  SAMPLE  AND  PROCEDURES  FOR  TIIE  SPRING  1972 
CLASSROOM  OBSERVATION 


The  Follow  Through  classroom  observation  sample  for  spring  1972  was 
selected  by  the  Office  of  Education,     The  original  sample  of  two  sites 
per  sponsor,   totalling  24,  was  later  cut  in  half,  due  to  budgetary  reasons. 
The  basis  foi   the  selection  of  sites,  classes,  and  children  is  described 
in  this  chapter,  together  with  the  scheduling  of  observations,  procedures, 
and  reliability  observations. 

A s       Selection  of  Sites 

One  project  site  for  each  Follow  Through  sponsor  was  selected  for 
classroom  observation.     Tlie  sites,  sponsors,  and  selection  criteria  are 
shown  in  Table  IV-l. 

B  .       Selection  of  Classrooms  per  Site 

The  study  design  provided  for  the  observation  at  each  of  the  twelve 
sites  of  four  Follow  Through  classrooms  at  each  of  three  grade  levels. 
In  addition,  two  comparison  classrooms  at  each  of  the  same  grade  levels 
were  to  be  observed.     The  grade  levels  designated  were  the  first  three 
grades  in  the  respective  schools  (Kindergarten  through  Second  Grade  ,  or 
First  through  Third  Grade  at  schools  without  Kindergarten).     For  High/ 
Scope,  however,  observations  were  collected  in  Kindergarten  through  Third 
Grade.     (Kindergarten  had  been  started  at  that  site  in  1970,) 

For  each  of  the  classrooms  selected,   four  days  of  observation  were 
scheduled.     Observers  were  to  spend  two  days  focusing  on  the  adults 
(75  percent  teacher  focus;  25  percent  aide  focus)   and  approximately  three 
weeks  later  were  to  spend  two  days  focusing  on  preselected  children. 

Table  IV-2  lists  the  12  selected  sponsors;   their  project  sites;  and 
the  number  of  classrooms  at  each  grade  level  observed  at  each  site. 

As  in  the  Follow  Through  testing,   the  classroom  teacher  code  was 
used  to  identify  the  classrooms  to  be  observed.     In  cases  where  the 
number  of  tested  classrooms  exceeded  the  number  of  classrooms  in  which 
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Table  IV-1 


SITE  SELECTION  FOR  CLASSROOM  OBSERVATION  1971-72 


Selection  Criteria* 


 Site  and  Sponsor   A  B 

Duluth ,  Minn . 

Far  West  Laboratoi'y  (FW)  X  X 

LaFayot  te  ,  Ga . 

University  of  Arizona  (UA)  X  X 

Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Bank  Street  College  (DC)  X  X 

Pickens  County,  G;i . 

University  of  Georgia  (UG)  X 
Tupelo ,  Miss . 

University  of  Oregon  (UO)  X  X 

Portaj^evillc ,  Mo. 

University  of  Kansas  (UK)  X  X 

Okaloosa  County,  Fin. 

High /Score  (US)  X  X 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . 

University  of  Florida  (UF)  X  X 

Paterson  ,  N  <,J  . 

Educational  Development  Center  (ED)  X  X 

Montevideo,  Minn. 

University  of  Pittsburgh  (UP)  X  X 

Atlanta  ,  Ga . 

Interdependent  Learning  Model  (IL)  X 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Southwest  Laboratory    (SE)  X 


Selection  Criteria 

A  =  Existence  of  Head  Start  Planned  Variation  on  site  (follow-up  data), 

B  =  Availability  of  kindergarten  through  second  grade  or  first  through 
third  grade  to  be  ttasted  in  the  spring  of  1972  in  order  to  permit 
complete  overlap  between  testing  and  observation. 

C  =  The  presence  of  children  who  entered  Follow  Through  in  the  fall  of 
1969,  to  ensure  the  availability  of  baseline  data. 

D  =  Plans  for  a  1972  Follow  Through  Summer  Program.     (An  SRI  Summer  School 
Study  of  educationnl  loss  over  the  summer  is  in  developmental  stage 
at  this  time.) 
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Tablu  IV-2 

CLASSROOM  SAMPLE  FOR  CLASSROOM  OBSERVATION  1971-72 


Year  Enlerod 

1969-  70 

1970-  71 

1971-  72 


Sponsor  and  Site  

Fa  r  Wo  s  t  L  a  bo  r  a  t  o  I'y 
Dull! Ih  ,  Minu  . 

University  of  Arizona 
LnFayello,  Ga. 

Bank  Street  College 
Tuskegec ,  Ala . 

University  of  Georgia 
Pickens  County  ,  Ga . 

University  of  Oregon 
Tupelo ,  Miss . 

University  of  Kansas 
Por tageville ,  Mo . 

High /scope 

Oknloosa  County,  Fla  . 

University  of  Florida 
Cha  t  tanooga  ,  Tenn  . 

Educational  Development 

Center 
Palerson  ,  N.J, 

University  of  Pittsburgh 
Montevideo,  Minn. 

Interdependent 

Learning  Model 
Atlanta  ,  Ga  . 

Southwest  Laboratory 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Subtotal 


Grade  Level 'S  tream* 


K 


'1  2 


'1  2 


4  2 


1  2 


4  2 


l/ef 


K  1 
1  2 

Number  of  Classrooms 
1  /ek  2/ef 


4  2 


4^  2 


4  2 


4  2 


3  2 


4         2        4  2 


•1  2 


3  2 


4  2 


4  2 


4  2 


2/ek  3/ef 


FT     NFT       FT     NFF       FT     NFT       FT     NFT       FT     MFT       FT  NFl' 


1  2 


4  2 


4  2 


4  2 


4         2  42    _ 

28       14       20       10       27       14       24       12       23       12       24  IS 


FT=47 


NFT=24 


FT~27 


NFT=24 


Grand  Total 


FT=146 


NIT=74 


ek  =  entering  into  the  school  program  at  the  kindergarten  level, 
ef  =  entering  into  the  school  program  at  the  first  grade  level. 


t  one  class  is  mixed  (M) . 

+  both  classes  are  mixed  (M) . 
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observations  were  desii^ed,  the  selection  for  observation  was  made  by  SRI 
(with  the  assistance  of  Follow  Through  directors)  on  the  basis  of  the 
following  priorities: 


Priority  1 — Teachers  who  had  been  observed  previously  by  SRI. 

Priority  2 — Teachers  who  had  been  in  the  model  for  at  least  a  year 
and  whose  classrooms  were  tested  in  the  fall  of  1971. 

Priority  3 — Teachers  who  had  worked  in  the  sponsor's  model  for  one 
year  or  more  (tested  in  the  fall  of  1970)  , 

Priority  4 — Teachers  who  had  worked  in  the  model  since  September 
1971  and  whos^  classrooms  were  tested  in  the  fall  of 
1971. 

Priority  S^-Teachers  who  had  worked  in  the  model  since  September 
1971. 


Priority  1  applied  in  five  of  the  twelve  projects,  and  involved 
19  teachers  who  were  automatically  selected  by  SRI.     Teachers  who  were 
not  automatically  selected  under  Priority  1  were  eligible  for  selection 
successively  under  Priority  2,  3,  or  4  by  the  SRI  field  supervisor  re- 
sponsible for  the  site  and  by  the  Follow  Through  director  on  the  site. 
In  two  instances  sponsors  requested  the  substitution  of  well-qualified 
teachers  who  also  met  the  priority  requirements ;  SRI  honored  these 
requests . 


Field  supervisors  and  Follow  Through  directors  also  selected  the 
comparison  classrooms,  except  where  Priority  1  was  applicable.  Field 
supervisors  informed  the  Follow  Through  directors  that  the  comparison 
classrooms  selected  would  be  used  in  the  spring  sample,  and  that  classes 
selected  at  Kindergarten  or  first  grade  should  consist  of  children  on 
whom  data  had  been  collected. 


C  .      Scheduling  of  Observations 

In  order  to  eliminate  any  bias  in  the  order  in  which  classes  were 
to  be  observed,  SRI  prepared  for  each  site  an  observation  schedule  on  a 
random  basis.     Observers  were  instructed  not  to  deviate  from  the  schedule; 
however,  if  a  schedule  adjustment  became  necessary,   the  observer  was  to 
consult  with  and  substitute  the  next  available  scheduled  classroom.  In 
many  cases,  teacher  absenteeism  or  prior  commitments — such  as  field  trips, 
meetings,  and  the  like — necessitated  rescheduling.     Such  rescheduling 
often  interfered  with  the  plan  to  observe  for  two  consecutive  days  in  each 
classroom. 
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D.       Focus  of  Observations 


Two  kinds  of  data  were  collected  by  observers:     adult-focus  data  and 
child-focus  data.     During'  the  first  2-day  observation  period,  observations 
focused  on  an  adult  in  the  classroo'Ti;  during  the  second  2-day  observation 
period  (1-3  weeks  later),  children  were  the  focus  of  observations.  The 
observer  was  instructed  to  record  on  the  FMO  all  events  in  which  the 
designated  focus  person  (adult  or  individual  child)   was  involved.  The 
observer  completed  an  interaction   frame  each  time  the  focus  person  made 
a  statement,  as  well  as  any  time  someone  spoke  to  the  focus  person*  If 
the  focus  person  was  not  interacting  with  anyone — if,  for  example,  he 
was  engaged  in  self-instruction — this  behavior  was  also  recorded.  No 
actions  (activities  or  comments)   in  the  classroom  were  coded  unless  they 
were  directed  at  the  focus  person  or  the  focus  person  was  a  participant. 

Although  every  adult  and  child  in  the  classroom  was  recorded  on  the 
CCL ,  when  the  observer  began  the  FMO,  only  those  interactions  that  oc- 
curred between  the  adult  or  child  who  was  the  focus  of  the  observation 
and  whomever  or  whatever  she  or  he  interacted  with  were  to  be  coded. 


1 .  Adult-Focused  Observations 

Observers  observed  only  those  teachers  (and  their  aides)  desig- 
nated by  SRI,     If  a  substitute  teacher  was  in  charge  of  a  classroom  on  the 
day  of  the  scheduled  observation,  observers  were  instructed  to  rearrange 
their  schedules  so  that  they  would  observe  the  class  when  the  regular 
teacher  was  again  in  charge. 

Observers  were  expected  to  complete  three  FMOs  on  the  designated 
classroom  teacher  and  one  FMO  on  an  aide  each  hour.     If  the  teacher  did 
not  have  an  aide,  all  four  FMOs  completed  each  hour  were  to  be  focused 
on  the  teacher.     If  two  teachers  shared  responsibility  for  a  classroom, 
each  teacher  was  to  be  the  focus  of  an  observation  twice  each  hour.  All 
adults  other  than  the  teacher(s)   and  aide(s)   in  a  classroom  were  coded  as 
volunteer  (V).     Volunteers  were  not  to  serve  as  focus  persons. 

2 .  Child-Focused  Observations 

When  the  classroom  had  been  selected,  the  children  to  form  the 
child-focused  sample  were  selected  by  SRI  for  observs'-ion  during  a  2-day 
period.     In  order  to  ensure  a  sample  of  eight  for  observation,  14  chil- 
dren were  preselected  to  allow  for  possible  problems,  such  as  absentee- 
ism and  attrition.     The  14  children  selected  from  each  class  were  listed 
in  the  order  of  the  following  priorities: 
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Priority  1 — Children  who  had  the  most  complete  data  history  in 
the  SRI  data  bank  (\vho  had  been  tested  more  than 
once  and  whose  parents  had  been  interviewed). 

Priority  2 — Children  who  had  been  tested  once  and  were  in  the 
parent  interview  sample. 

Priority  3--Children  who  had  either  been  tested  or  were  in  the 
parent  interview  sample. 

The  source  of  information  for  the  selection  of  children  was  the  classroom 
roster.     All  Follow  Through  children,  as  well  as  the  Non-Follow  Through 
children  tested  in  fall  1971,  were  selected  from  all  1971  classroom  roster 
printouts . 

Eight  children  were  observud  twice  each  day  in  each  classroom 
in  the  order  shown  on  the  list  prepared  by  SRI,  from  Child  1  to  Child  8. 
The  second  day,  the  observer  began  coding  with  Child  5  (Child  5--Child  8, 
Child  1-Child  4).     The  shift  in  sequence  avoided  a  child's  being  observed 
in  exactly  the  same  activities  on  the  second  day  as  on  the  first. 

According  to  the  instructions,   if  one  of  the  first  eight  children 
was  absent,   the  observer  replaced  that  child  with  the  ninth  child  on  the 
list.     Prioi"  to  beginning  her  observations,  the  observer  obtained  from  the 
classroom  teacher  the  following  information: 

•  Identification  of  each  child  on  the  child-focused  list 

•  Schedule  of  the  day's  activities 

•  Expected  deviations  of  the  listed  children  from  the  schedule. 

On  the  basis  of  this  information,  the  observer  scheduled  her  observations 
of  the  children  at  regular  intervals,  so  that  observations  for  each  child 
could  be  made  both  early  and  late  in  the  day. 

In  earlier  use  of  the  CO  instrument  teachers  and  aides  were  the 
only  foci  of  observation.     Since  the  classroom  adults  are   the  primary  ve- 
hicles through  which  the  sponsors  implement  their  educational  models,  a 
reasonable  assumption  was  that  adult  behavior  could  best  reflect  the  pres- 
ence of  the  model.     However,   since  some  sponsors  merely  share  their  educa- 
tional philosophy  with  teachers  and  aides  rather  than  giving  them  specific 
training  and  instruction  in  administering  a  curriculum  and  since  some 
models  are  described  in  terms  of  the  behavior  expected  of  children  (per- 
sistence  at  tasks,  questioning  the  teacher)  or  in  terms  of  "classroom 
atmosphere,*'   it  appeared  that  observations  of  children  would  be  another 
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way  to  reflect  the  presence  of  tlie  model.     It  also  uppeiirecl  that  descrip- 
tions of  the  models  based  on  children's  behavior  might  reduce  a  bias  in 
the  instrument  and  include  variables  more  of  interest  to  sponsors  witli 
unstructured  non-academically  oriented  models. 

E .  Number  of  Observation  Days 

The  spring  1972  classroom  observation  data  collection  design  called 
for  each  class  to  be  observed  a  total  of  4  days;     two  consecutive  days  of 
observations  focused  on  adults  and  two  consecutive  days  of  observations 
focur.ed  on  individual  children.     Observations  were  scheduled  over  a  6- 
week  period.     All  adult-focused  observations  were  conducted  during  the 
first  3  weeks  and  all  individual  child-focused  observations  were  made 
during  the  last  3  weeks  of  the  6-week  period.     The  individual  cliild  ob~ 
servations  were  to  be  conducted  in  the  same  order  as  the  adult  observa- 
tions had  been  completed,  i.e.,  the  children  in  each  teacher ^s  class  were 
to  be  observed  3  weeks  after  the  teacher /aides  had  been  observed. 

Two  days  of  adult -focused  observations  were  considered  necessary  to 
measure  teacher  processes  and  the  degree  of  model  implementation,  and 
2  days  of  individual  child-focused  observations  were  considered  necessary 
to  sample  classroom  behavior. 

The  observation  schedule  was  arranged  so  that  each  observer  would 
observe  4  days  a  week.     The  primary  reason  for  this  arrangement  was  to 
ensure  that  the  2  days  of  adult-focused  observations,  and  the  2  days  of 
child-focused  observations,  were  consecutive.     It  was  considered  unde- 
sirable to  liave  some  observations  conducted  on  consecutive  days  and  others 
split  over  a  week-end  (i.e.,  Friday  and  Monday). 

In  addition,  this  arrangement  was  to  allow  for: 

(1)  Schedule  adjustments  that  might  be  necessary  because  of  school 
holidays,  sickness,  weather,  and  the  like. 

(2)  Maintaining  high  observer  performance  over  the  6-week  period. 

(3)  An  extra  day  for  observers  so  that  they  could  edit  their  work 
and  send  it  to  SRI  at  the  end  of  each  week. 

F ,  Number  of  COPs  .per  Hour  and  Day 

Observers  were  expected  to  complete  4  to  5  observation  booklets  each 
day.     Each  observation  booklet  contains  4  COPs;   therefore,  completion  of 
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16-20  COPs  was  expected  of  each  observer  each  clay.     On  individual  child- 
focused  observation  days,  each  of  8  children  was  observed  twice,  so  the 
number  of  COPs  to  be  completed  was  16,     On  adult-focused  observation  days, 
COPs  completed  at   the  rate  of  4  an  hour  over  the  usual  5 -hour  school  day 
would  result  in  20  per  day. 

The  COPs  were  to  be  spaced  evenly  throughout  the  observation  day  and, 
ideally  J  to  be  completed  at  the  rate  of  4  an  hour.     However,  observers  in 
half-day  Kindergartens  had  to  observe  more  frequently  than  four  times  an 
hour  to  complete  the  desired  number  of  COPs  , 

G.       Reliability  Observations 

Reliability  checks  were  made  of  each  classroom  observer  in  the  field 
during  the  first  3  weeks  of  the  adult-focused  observations  »    The  reasons 
for  the  reliability  checks  were :     (1)   the  adult -focused  observations  cover 
a  wider  variety  of  activities  than  do  child-focused  observations  and  there- 
fore are  subject  to  greater  error;  and  (2)  early  reliability  checks  enabled 
observers  to  benefit  from  SRI 's  feedback.     Although  observers  had  been  en- 
couraged to  call  the  director  of  the  project  when  problems  occurred,  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  problems  with  an  on-site  trainer  during  their  first 
days  of  field  observations  was  advantageous*     Five  SRI  staff  members  shared 
the  responsibility  for  the  reliability  checks  by  coding  six  to  eight  FMOs 
simultaneously  with  each  field  observer  on  site.     The  reliability  checks 
were  conducted  in  sample  classrooms  on  regularly  scheduled  days  of  ob- 
servations.    The  field  reliability  checks  not  only  served  as  a  check  on 
the  continued  reliability  of  all  observers,  but  they  served  a  second 
purpose  as  well ,    The  observers  had  been  instructed  to  refrain  from  making 
comments  to  anyone  regarding  their  personel  feelings  about  the  classroom 
events  they  observed.     The  presence  of  an  SRI  trainer  on  site  for  simul- 
taneous coding  allowed  for  discussion  and  the  private  airing  of  field 
observers'  feelings  regarding  classroom  events.     These  discussions  helped 
by  encouraging  the  maintenance  of  classroom  observer  objectivity  and 
professionalism , 
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V     DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  VARIABLES 


A,  Introduction 

The  categories  included  on  the  classroom  observation  instrument 
(CO!)  were  designed  to  reflect  classroom  arrangements  and  elements  of 
events  considered  educationally  significant  by  one  or  more  of  the  spon- 
sors.    From  the  coded  categories  on  the  observation  protocols,  the 
variables  of  interest  in  the  analyses  were  defined,  and  from  the  number 
of  times  certain  categories  were  coded,  frequency  data  on  the  variables 
were  computed.     However,   it  would  have  been  neither  practical  nor  infor- 
mative to  treat  all  codes  and  all  possible  cc»mbinations  of  codes  (over 
100,000)  as  variables  in  our  analyses.     Therefore,  only  those  categories 
and  combinations  of  categories  considered  potentially  valuable  to  one  or 
more  of  the  analyses  performed  in  the  current  study  were  used  to  define 
variables  for  which  frequency  of  occurrence  could  be  measured* 

Several  criteria  were  used  to  establish  the  relevance  of  process 
variables  for  this. study.     In  general,   a  variable  was  created  if: 

•  It  represented  an  activity  or  an  atmosphere  which  one  or  more 
sponsors  regarded  as  conducive  to  intellectual,   social,  or 
personal  growth  in  children.     Such  a  variable  should  relate 
positively  to  test  scores. 

•  It  represf:^nted  a  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  adult  or  child 
that  one  or  more  sponsors  regarded  as  a  useful  outcome  in 
itself.     Such  a  variable  may  be  viewed  as  a  dependent  variable. 

•  The  values  that  the  variable  might  assume  at  different  sites 
would  permit  distinctions  to  be  made  among  sponsors'  models 
or  between  Follow  Through  and  Non-Follow  Through  classrooms. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  the  processes  used  to  transform 
coded  categories  from  the  classroom  observation  instrument  into  variables 
will  be  described  and  then  several  exploratory  analyses  of  variables  will 
be  inti^oduced. 

Many  of  the  variables  used  in  the  1971-72  analyses  are  identical  to 
ones  used  successfully  last  year.     The  variables  on  which  the  previous 
analysis  (examining  data  from  the  1970--71  school  year)  was:  based  are 
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listed  in  Appendix  M  and  additions  and  improvements  in  them  are  identified 
and  discussed  in  the  present  analyses.     Throughout  the  report,   two  con- 
ventions are  followed  in  referring  to  the  variables.     The  first  convention 
involves  the  portion  of  the  instrument  from  which  the  data  were  taken  to 
form  the  variable.     Since  any  given  variable  is  associated  with  only  one 
section  of  the  instrument,  variable  numbers  are  always  preceded  by  a  sec- 
tion identification,   e.g.,  OSF-2,  CCL-8,  FMO-16. 

The  second  convention  results  from  the  use  of  both  child-focused  and 
adult-focused  observations.     Separate  data  tapes  were  generated  for  the 
child-focused  and  adult-focused  data»     In  general,   the  value  assigned  to 
a  classroom  on  a  given  variable  is  based  on  its  frequency  of  occurrence 
summed  across  all  observation  days.     However,  for  certain  analyses  it  was 
considered  more  appropriate  to  use  only  the  child-focused  or  the  adult- 
focused  data.     In  such  cases,   variables  are  identified,   for  example,  as 
FMO-64^  or  FMO-64^.     Any  variable  number  not  followed  by  the  superscript 
"a"  or  "c"  refers  to  data  combined  across  all  observation  days. 

In  the  analyses  described  in  Chapters  VI,  VII,   and  VIII,   values  may 
be  assigned  to  variables  at  several  different  levels  of  aggregation — 
usually  either  the  classroom,    the  grade  level,   or  the  site/sponsor.  The 
unit  of  analysis  also  varies.     Ordinarily  the  unit  of  analysis  is  the  same 
as  the  unit  of  measurement.     For  the  OSF,  completed  once  each  day,  the 
measurement  unit  is  the  day.     For  the  CCL,  which  is  completed  once  per 
COP,   the  unit  of  measurement  is  the  COP.     For  the  FMO  variables,   the  unit 
of  measurement  is  the  frame  or  individual  sentence.     Instances  in  which 
the  unit  of  analysis  differs  from  the  unit  of  measurement  will  be  iden- 
tified as  they  appear. 

Appendix  A  lists  all  variables  created  for  the  current  study  and 
provides  operational  definitions  of  the  variables.     The  following  sec- 
tions discuss  in  some  detail  the  creation  of  variables  for  each  portion 
of  the  instrument  and  identify  those  variables  actually  used  in  the 
analyses , 

B.       Variables  from  the  Observation  Summary  Form  (OSF) 

In  general,  the  OSF  variables  are  taken  directly  from  the  coded 
categories  on  the  observation  instrument.     Variable  OSF-15  "Child/adult 
ratio,"  however,  requires  combining  data  from  several  coded  categories. 
For  each  observation  day  the  number  of  children  present   (OSF-11)  is 
divided  by  the  number  of  teacherr,  aides,  and  volunteers  present  (OSF-12, 
-13,  and  -14,  respectively).   An  average  ratio  is  then  computed. 
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OSF  variables  are  generally  defined  in  one  of  three  ways.     For  some 
variables — e.g.,  OSF-10,    "Number  of  children  enrolled" — values  are 
averaged  across  all  observation  days.     In  other  cases,   the  assigned 
value  is  derived  from  the  code  recorded  on  the  majority  of  observation 
days.     For  example,   the  observer  records  each  day  whether  the  lighting 
in  the  classroom  is  adequate.     If  the  observer  records  adequate  lighting 
on  two  or  more  of  four  observation  days,  Variable  OSF-27  will  be  given 
a  value  of  "l . "    For  most  of  the  dichotomous  variables,  however,  this 
majority  rule  is  not  used;  the  variable  indicates,   instead,  whether  a 
given  procedure  was  recorded  on  any  observation  day.     The  value  assigned 
to  any  given  classroom  on  OSF-31 ,   for  example,   indicates  whether  pictures 
of  various  ethnic  groups  were  displayed  on  one  or  more  observation  days. 
The  rules  used  for  each  of  the  OSF  variables  are  listed  in  Appendix  A. 

C.       Variables  from  the  Classroom  Check  List  (CCL) 

Appendix  A  contains  a  complete  list  of  the  Classroom  Check  List  (CCL) 
variables.     Out  of  the  original  63  CCL  variables,   CCL-1  through  CCL-53 
were  used  in  the  analyses  described  in  Chapters  VI  through  VIII. 

The  CCL  variables  1  through  13  describe  various  classroom  activities — 
e.g.,  reading,  social  studies,  arts  and  crafts,   snacks.     Values  assigned 
to  these  variables  reflect  average  frequency  of  occurrence  per  Classroom 
Observation  Procedure  (COP),     For  each  COP,   an  activity  is  recorded  as 
having  occurred  if  even  one  person  in  the  room  was  engaged  in  that  activity. 
The  average  is  derived  by  counting  the  number  of  times  the  activity  was 
recorded  across  all   observation  days  and  dividing  by  the  total  number  of 
cop's  completed  for  that  classroom.     For  example,  CCL-8,   "Guessing  games," 
would  be  assigned  a  value  of  0.125  if  that  activity  was  recorded  on  8  out 
of  64  CCL's. 

Variable  CCL-14 ,   "Wide  variety  of  activities,"  was  created  to  reflect 
the  average  number  of  activities  occurring  simultaneously  in  the  classroom. 
It  is  defined  as  the  average  number  of  separate  activities  recorded  per 
CCL  (based  on  CCL-1   through  CCL~13)  and  can  take  on  values  from  0  to  13. 
Variable  CCL-27,    "Academic  activities,"  is  based  on  a  subset  of  the  ac- 
tivity variables  (CCL-4  through  CCL-7)  and  reflects  the  extent  to  which 
math,   reading,   social  studies,  and  science  activities  occurred  simul- 
taneously.    Variable  CCL-27  can  take  on  values  bet\veen  0  and  4. 

Some  sponsors,   e.g.,  EDC,   expect  that  children  will  be  engaged  in 
different  pursuits  in  the  same  room  ;  values    assigned  to  "Wide  variety 
of  activities"  (CCL-14)  on  EDC  classrooms,  therefore,   should  be  relatively 
high.     Other  sponsor&  are  more  specifically  interested  in  the  extent  to 
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which  separate  academic  activities  occur  in  their  classrooms.     For  these 
sponsors,  relatively  high  values  on    CCL-27  would  be  more  meaningful  than 
values  on  the  inclusive  variable  CCL-14. 

Activity  variables  described  above  indicate  only  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  certain  types  of  activities.     They  provide  no  information 
regarding  either  the  groupings  of  children  and  adults  as  they  participate 
in  various  activities  or  the  nse  of  classroom  materials  in  connection 
with  the  activities.     The  remaining  CCL  variables  were  created  to  provide 
this  kind  of  information. 

Variables  CCL-15  through  CCL- 26  and  CCL-34  through  CCL-52  reflect 
the  simultaneous  combinations  of  a  particular  adult  role,   group  size, 
and  one  of  the  two  general  activity  variables — for  example,   "Aide  with 
small  group  in  academic  activities"  (CCL-21).     Values  assigned  to  these 
variables  indicate  average  frequency  of  occurrence  per  COP,     CCL-21  might 
be  expected  to  take  on  a  higher  value  for  classrooms  or  projects  repre- 
senting models  (e.g.,  U.   Oregon)  which  place  heavy  emphasis  on  basic 
skills  and  train  parent  aides  to  teach  such  skills  to  small  prest ructured 
groups  of  children,   and  to  show  a  lower  value  for  models   (e.g.,  EDC) 
which  advocate  that  children  should  be  free  to  work  individually,  with 
one  other  child,   or  with  a  small  group,   and  that  the  adult  should  inter- 
act with  the  children  to  the  extent  she  Judges  she  can  assist. 

Variables  CCL-28  through  CCL-33  are  defined  by  the  joint  occurrence 
of  certain  kinds  of  materials  and  types  of  activities.     Variable  CCL-31 , 
"Use  of  games  in  arithmetic  and  reading  activities,"  for  example,  reflect 
an  essential  element  of  the  ILM  curriculum.     The  frequency  of  joint 
occurrence  of  these  two  categories   (e.g.,  arithmetic  and  games)  should 
be  higher  in  ILM  than  in  models  which  do  not  specify  the  use  of  games 
in  connection  wi th  ari thmeti c  and  readi ng. 


D.       FMO  Preamble 

Variable  CCL-58,   obtained  from  the  FMO  Preamble  section  of  the  COI , 
describes  the  activity  in  which  the  focus  person  was  engaged  at  the 
beginning  of  the  5-minute  observation  period.     This  variable  is  used  as 
a  blocking  variable  in  the  analysis  of  sponsor  differences  in  Chapter  VII 
The  seventeen  types  of  activities  listed  on  the  instrument  were  parti- 
tioned into  the  following  four  categories: 

Category  1:    Arithmetic,   numbers,  math  (Activity  4) 

Category  2:     Reading,  alphabet,   language  development   (Activity  5) 
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Category  3:     Broad  activities   (Activities  2,   3,   6  through  12) 
Category  4:     Snack,   lunch,   other  (Activities  1,   13,   15  through  18). 

Appendix  J  discusses  this  partitioning  in  more  detail.     In  particular. 
Table  J-1  displays  the  frequencies  of  each  activity  category  for  each 
sponsor  and  for  each  grade  level  within  a  sponsor. 


E.       Variables  from  the  Five-Minute  Observation 


1 .  General 

In  Chapter  II,   the  codes  for  the  Who,  To  Whom,  What ,   and  How 
categories  have  been  listed,  and  the  formation  of  sentences  has  been 
explained.     The  reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  II-B  so  that  he  will  be 
able  to  follow  the  notation  in  this  chapter;  e.g.,  TC3Sy,   denotes  teacher 
(T),   responding  (3)  to  child   (C)   regarding  subject  matter   (Sy) . 


FMO  variables  are  defined  by  the  kinds  of  sentences  that  are 

permissible  as  examples.     Thus  some  variables,   e.g.,   "Child  talking  to 

adult"  (FMO-1)  are  very  inclusive.  The  definition  for  FMO-1  is  written 
as  f ol lows : 


FMO-1     Child  talking  to  adult 


Who  To  Whom  What  How 

C  T  16 

2  7 

D  A  3  8 

2  V  4  9  Not  NV 

S  5 

L 


Translated  this  means  that  a  child   (C)  addressing  himself  to  a  volunteer 
(V)  in  the  classroom  and  requesting  (1)  her  to  come  over  to  his  table 
counts  as  an  occurrence  of  variable  FMO-1   (CVl).     A  large  group  of  children 
(L)  addressing  the  teacher  (T)  and  shouting  **Good  morning,   teacher,*'  "Hi, 
Miss  Smith,"  and  so  forth  (5)  is  also  an  example,  and  counts  as  an  occur- 
rence of  that  same  variable  (LT5). 
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other  variables,   such  as  FMO-26,  are  not  at  all  inclusive*  For 

exampl  e  : 

FMO"26    Child  instructing  self  in  academic  activity  by 
using  objects 


\mo  To  Whom                   What  How 

C  C                         4NV  AO 

D  D 

2  2 


Only  three  sentences  are  treated  as  admissible  examples  of  FMO-26: 

•  The  focus  child — self-instructing  nonverbally — in  an  academic 
subject,  using  objects  (C  C  4NV  AO). 

•  A  child  who  is  not  the  observation  focus  doing  the  same  thing 
(D  D  4NV  AO) . 

•  Two  children,  working  together  in  academic  subjects,  using 
objects   (2  2  4  NV  AO) . 

Some  of  the  interaction  variables  describe  sequences  of  events. 
Such  variables  are  defined  by  the  occurrence  of  a  series  (usually  two 
or  three)  of  permissible  sentences.     An  example  is  FMO-105, 

FMO-105    Adult  giving  children  feedback  for  academic 
response  to  adult  academic  direct  question 

Who  To  Whom  What  How 

C 

T  D 
A  2  2 

V  S 
L 

followed  by : 
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followed  by 


Who  To  Whom  What  How 

C 

D  T  A 

2  A  3  AO 

S  V 
L 


C  Sy  SSy 

T                     D  6                 +Sy  GSy 

A                     2  7                 -Sy  RSy 

V                     S  9                 FSy  QSy 

L  SSy  +TSy 


As  its  name  implies,   this  variable  describes  a  sequence  of  three  events, 
Occurrences  of  the  variable  are  counted  only  when  all  three  events  have 
been  recorded  in  contiguous  frames  in  the  specified  order;  that  is, 

(1)  ,  An  adult  asks  a  child  (or  group  of  children)  a  question 

(2)  The  child   (or  group  of  children)  responds  to  the  question 

(3)  The  adult  gives  some  kind  of  feedback  (acknowledgment, 
praise,   correction,  etc,)^ 


2,  Difficulties 


In  some  earlier  observation  procedures,   for  both  classroom  and 
small  group  processes  (e.g.,  Flanders,  1970;  Spaulding,  1967),   the  vari- 
ables of  interest  are  specified  at  a  single  level  of  molarity,   in  keeping 
with  some  fairly  uniform  theoretical  conception  or  viewpoint.     Since  the 
COI  is  based  on  several  sponsors'   conceptions  of  the  important  factors 
in  a  classroom,   the  variables  defined  range  from  very  elementary  catego- 
ries to  complex  interaction  sequences.     Still,   the  COI  variables  do  not 
capture  the  factors  important  to  all  sponsors  equally  well.  Because 
sponsors  have  different  theories,   different  styles  of  implementation,  and 
different  degrees  of  explicitness  in  stating  both,   the  variables  charac- 
terize some  models  better  than  others. 
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Each  sponsor  is  a  kind  of  educational  theoretician  to  the  extent 
that  he  adopts  a  (consistent  or  eclectic)  set  of  educational  principles. 
It  has  been  from  these  principles — some  extremely  well   specified  in 
physical,  behavioral,   and  operational  terms  by  the  sponsor,   and  others 
not — that  attempts  have  been  made  since  1970  to  build  the  categories  and 
the  coding  system  and  to  define  variables  that  rely  primarily  on  one 
category  in  a  frame,   an  entire  coded  sentence,  or  a  sequence  of  sentences. 
For  sponsors  whose  level  of  variable  specificity  would  ideally  be  repre- 
sented in  such  terms  as  "teacher  encouraging  children  to  engage  in  self- 
analysis,"  the  FMO  sentences  may  be  inadequate,   and  such  sponsors  may  be 
more  pleased  with    CCL  variables     that  simply  describe  the  organization 
of  staff  members,   children,  and  educational  materials,   or  with  the  more 
global   factors  obtained  through  analysis  of  the  FMO  variables  to  describe 
their  programs.     Attempts  to  combine  variables  and  to  deal  with  this 
level  of  description  can  be  found  in  Chapter  VII, 

F.       Exploratory  Analyses 

Several   supplementary  explorations  into  the  nature  of  the  observa- 
tion data  were  attempted.     These  descriptive  analyses  are  explained  below. 

1.       The  Dictionary 

An  occurrence  of  a  variable  is  counted  each  time  any  permissible 
sentence  is  noted.     Obviously,   occurrences  of  FMO-1  could  be  made  up  of 
relatively  equal   numbers  of  occurrences  of  the  acceptable  sentences  men- 
tioned above,   or  an  occurrence  could  be  made  up  exclusively  of  a  "CT5 
not-NV"  frame.     If  the  latter  were  the  case,   the  variable  would  be  better 
named  "child  commenting  to  teacher."    That  is,   if  this  sentence  consti- 
tuted the  vast  majority  of  the  occurrences  of  FMO-1 ,   the  variable  would 
be  identical   to  FMO-32,   "child  commenting  to  adult."     It  is  also  possible 
that  the  contents  of  a  variable  differ  among  sponsors.     It  may  be,  for 
example,   that  when  FMO-1   is  counted  as  having  occurred  in  Oregon 


Even  the  CCL  variable  definitions  are  problematic,   of  course.  When 
requested  to  help  with  an  operational  definition  for  the  category 
"arithmetic,   numbers,  math,"  *JDC  responded:     "The  point  of  an  open  class- 
room is  that  you  don^t  know  beforehand  wJTich  informal  activity  will  help 
reading  or  math  and  that  it  is  the  totality  of  experience  that  does,,, 
unless  an  observation  instrument  takes  into  account  the  total  phenomenon 
of  interaction  it  is  not  valid  for  the  open  classroom..,," 
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classrooms,   it  primarily  consists  of  sentences  such  as  SA4A,   and  when 
FMO-1  is  counted  ar  having  occurred  in  Bank  Street  College  classrooms, 
It  primarily  consists  of  sentences  such  as  CTlSy. 

In  any  case,   the  meaning  of  the  variable  can  be  expressed  at  the 
level  of  the  sentences  that  actually  occurred  and  were  counted  as  examples 
of  it.     To  explore  the  variables  at  this  level,   every  unique  sentence, 
its  associated  frequency,   and  its  percentage  contribution  to  the  total 
variable  score  was  computed  for  each  sponsor.     This  computation  was  called 
the  dictionary.     The  500  most  frequently  occurring  sentences  were  sorted 
through  the  program  that  created  the  variable.     Separate  dictionaries 
were  made  for  child-focused  and  adult-focused  data.     The  dictionaries, 
which  contain  more  than  4000  pages,  are  not  reproduced  here,   but  Table  V- 
gives  a  sample  for  FMO-81 -    "adult  instructing  children." 

Table  V- 1    shows  that  while  not  every  possible  sentence  occurs 
equally  often,   there  is  no  single  sentence  that  dominates  the  variable. 
Although  there  are  not  many  instances  of  volunteers,  instructing  children, 
the  name  "adult  instructing  children"  nevertheless  describes  the  variable 
better  than  an  alternative,  e.g.,    "teachers  or  aides  instructing  children." 

For  each  of  the  sponsors,   the  variable  does  appear  to  oe  composed 
of  different  sets  of  sentences,     High/Scope  and  U.  Oregon  have  approxi- 
mately the  same  total  frequency  of  occurrences  of  this  variable  (3158  and 
3175,  respectively)  and  are  therefore  alike  at  one  level  of  analysis. 
However,   in  High/Scope  classrooms  the  three  dominant  sentences  are  TL4 , 
TC4A  and  TS4  and  in  U,  Oregon  classrooms  the  dominant  sentences  are  TS4A, 
AS4A  and  TL4A,*     Thus,   in  High/Scope  classrooms  most  instruction  is  given 
by  the  teacher  and  it  is  in  areas  not  considered  strictly  academic.  In 
U,  Oregon  classrooms  most  of  the  instruction  is  in  academic  subjects  and 
a  considerable  portion  is  given  by  aides, 

^\'hile  the  dictionary  was  not  fully  analyzed,   it  was  considered  a 
useful  way  to  view  the  data  in  detail  and  to  verify  that  the  ordinary 
English  definitions  of  the  variables  corresponded  to  the  meaning  in  terms 
of  the  sentences  which  comprised  it.     It  appears  to  be  a  useful  technique 
for  future  analyses  of  classroom  observation  data. 


For  purposes  of  this  illustration,  we  assume  here  that  the  sentences 
are  reliable,   and  equally  so. 
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Tnhlo  V-l 

KHfc-grKNTY  OK  KKNTRNCRS  nKFlNINf. 
VAIUAHl.R  F\KVK1  :     Ahfl.T  IV.STlUTTINC  CIIIl.DHKN 
(AHul  t  KntMis) 


Sv'tnbol 

IK 

[  y 

I  P 

1 1, 

NKT 

To!  fi  1 

TI,1 

959* 

917* 

1571* 

1  57 

229* 

390* 

■170* 

2G0 

1161* 

297* 

578* 

0  132* 

]  3888 

TLIA 

•1G5 

715+ 

591 

209* 

6-1 

1>0 

87.5* 

588* 

221  * 

4  52* 

927* 

7069* 

1  3  57  5 

TC  I  A 

•no 

•110 

87-1* 

103 

580+ 

313* 

:}09 

3.1 1  • 

364* 

291 

228 

2.^58' 

7522 

TS-IA 

175 

260 

207 

799* 

882^ 

88 

211 

533* 

1  12 

500* 

188 

1  0-1 5 

5591 

TC-I 

23.J 

003* 

G'13' 

213 

1  IG 

1  fiG 

290 

52 

239 

1  12 

135 

1  1  1 

1  4  5.1 

1358 

TS'1 

•IflO* 

52G 

H3 

1  15 

293* 

07 

255 

G2 

122 

2(51 

77H 

3052 

ACIA 

33. 1 

55 

MH 

1  H8 

108 

3-12 

139 

125 

108 

138 

125 

90 

1960 

AS'IA 

r>o 

178 

210 

.138* 

i  21 

77 

1  08 

5;' 

1240 

AI.'IA 

SO 

121 

MO 

70 

57 

59 

152 

25.1 

93 

59 

159 

1  223 

Tl.-IAO 

:n 

227 

I' 5 

32G' 

543 

11  58 

AM 

I  57 

-IG 

23. 1 

113 

GO 

83 

1  93 

202 

1  148 

TL-10 

•IS 

.12 

no 

.M 

50 

7G 

78 

4  50 

984 

TS'lAO 

119 

GO 

298 

52 

1  58 

808 

AC't 

•18 

If)  2 

I  01 

'IG 

12G 

G9 

29 

:u 

G42 

ASA 

1  '.17 

!  IG 

1  2-1 

45) 

71 

r,H 

585 

TV  A  AO 

fiH 

<10 

G2 

8fl 

38 

10-1 

61 

40 

557 

TLlNVA 

7fi 

401 

477 

TU-IA 

5.1 

55 

'17 

23 

7.1 

253 

TSIVVA 

77 

139 

32 

248 

T2'1A 

'IG 

31 

44 

G3 

Gl 

245 

TC'ia 

'16 

GO 

37 

37 

223 

VUA 

9.} 

77 

45 

2IG 

AC'IAO 

88 

29 

Gl 

178 

TL'J  + 

s:i 

96 

149 

TC-niVLT 

G8 

77 

145 

35 

•M 

58 

138 

TC'INVA 

118 

1 18 

\'L4 

81 

81 

TD.I 

35 

•13 

78 

TS-10 

G.} 

64 

3G 

25 

61 

TUX 

5G 

56 

AS'lSVA 

49 

49 

VI..10 

48 

48 

A24A 

4& 

48 

VS4 

4G 

46 

AC4KV0 

•15 

45 

AD4A 

38 

38 

AS4A0 

34 

34 

AC4MULT 

29 

29 

Total 

3521 

<1506 

-1756 

5772 

3175 

1942 

3158 

3872 

3472 

2G27 

2855 

3918 

239G8 

Third  most  frequent  for  this  sponsor. 
Most   frequent  for  this  sponsor. 
^Second  most  frequent  for  this  sponsor, 
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2,       Investigation  of  FMO  Language  in  Adult-  and  Child-Focused  Data 


There  are  over  100,000  distinguishable  sentences  that  it  is 
possible  to  code.     We  performed  an  analysis  of  the  data  to  determine  how 
many  of  those  possible  sentences  were  actually  coded  and  to  determine 
the  percent  of  the  total  number  of  sentences  coded  that  were  accounted 
for  by  the  most  frequent  sentences.     These  descriptions  indicate  the 
i^ange  of  behaviors  that  were  actually  observed  and  the  types  of  behaviors 
that  make  up  a  large  part  of  what  goes  on  in  the  classrooms. 

For  the  adult^f ocused  data,   578,715  frames  were  acceptably 
coded.     The  number  of  unique  sentences  coded  in  these  frames  was  4554, 
For  the  child-focused  data,  468 , 984  frames  were  legally  coded  into  3478 
unique  sentences.     Tables  V-2  and  V-3  give  the  20  most  frequent  sentences 
for  the  adult-focused  and  child-focused  data,  respectively. 

The  tables  reveal  the  economy  of  the  use  of  the  language,  since 

seven  sentences  account  for  over  half  of  the  interactions  in  the  child- 

f reused  data  and  twenty  sentences  account  for  over  40%  of  the  interactions 
in  the  adult-focused  data. 

A  second  aspect  of  the  tables  is  the  difference  between  sen- 
tences for  the  adult  focus  and  those  for  the  child  focus.     Nearly  half 
the  sentences  (48%  in  the  first  20  sentences)   in  the  child-focus  table 
describe  one  child  involved  in  study  (CC4     )  or  one  child  attending  to 
someone  (C    12     ).     In  the  adult  focus  table,   either  the  feacher  is 
directing  an  interaction  toward  a  child  or  the  child  is  responding  to 
the  teacher.     These  differences  reflect  the  rules  for  observers  in  attend- 
ing to  the  focus  subject  of  the  observations:     Either,    "Look  at  the  child 
and  record  what  he/she  does  and  who  he  or  she  interacts  with"  or  "Look 
at  the  adult  and  record  what  she  does  and  who  she  interacts  with."  Adult 
focused  and  child  focused  observations  obviously  produce  different  kinds 
of  data.     The  use  of  child  focus  provides  new  information  on  classroom 
process , 


For  this  count,   a  sentence  with  simultaneous  code   (S)   is  considered  to 
be  distinguishable  from  the  same  sentence  that  does  not  have  the  simul- 
taneous code. 
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Table  ^-2 

TWENTY  MOST  FREQUENT  UNIQUE  SENTENCES  IN  THE  ADULT  FOCUS  DATA 


Number  of        Percent  of  Total  Cumulative 
Rank    Who    To  Whom    What     How    Frames  Coded        Frames  Coded  Percent 


1 

C 

T 

3 

A 

24,4  29 

4.2 

4.2 

2 

T 

C 

1 

Q 

21,277 

3.7 

7  9 

3 

T 

C 

1 

* 

20,911 

3.7 

11  .  5 

4 

C 

T 

3 

18,317 

3.2 

14.7 

5 

T 

T 

5 

NVX 

17,376 

3,0 

17.7 

6 

T 

T 

5 

NV 

17,341 

3.0 

20,7 

7 

T 

L 

12 

— 

14,622 

2.5 

23.  2 

8 

T 

C 

7 

Sy 

13,833 

2.4 

25.6 

9 

T 

L 

4 

A 

13,409 

2,3 

28.0 

10 

T 

L 

4 

13,147 

2.3 

30.2 

11 

T 

n 

12 

10,034 

]  ,7 

32,  0 

12 

T 

L 

1 

Q 

8,403 

1.5 

33.4 

13 

T 

L 

1 

8,350 

1  .  5 

34.9 

14 

T 

C 

4 

A 

7,716 

1.3 

36.2 

15 

T 

S 

12 

6,146 

1.1 

37,3 

16 

T 

S 

1 

6,145 

1.1 

38.4 

17 

T 

s 

4 

A 

5,648 

1.0 

39,3 

18 

C 

T 

3 

NV 

5,615 

1.0 

40.3 

19 

C 

T 

4 

A 

5,573 

1.0 

41.3 

20 

C 

T 

3 

NVX 

5,361 

0.9 

42.3 

Total  frequency:  578,715 
Total  unique  sentences:  4,664 


* 

A  blank  in  the  How  column  indicates  that  , nothing  was  coded. 
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Table  V-3 

TWENTY  MOST  FREQUENT  UNIQUE  SENTENCES  IN  THE  CHILD  FOCUS  DATA 


Number  of       Percent  of  Total  Cumulative 
Rank    Who    To  Whom    What     How    Frames  Coded        Frames  Coded  Percent 
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C 

c 

4 

NVA 
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21. 

2 

21.2 

2 

C 

c 

5 

NV 

31, 

439 

6, 

,7 

27.  9 

3 

C 

c 

11 

* 

28, 

784 

6, 

1 

34.  0 

4 

set 

T 

12 

24, 

936 

5. 

,3 

39.4 

5 

c 

D 

12 



20,580 

4. 

,  4 

43.8 

6 

c 

C 

4 

NVO 

15, 

578 

3. 

3 

47.1 

7 

c 

C 

4 

NV 

14, 

250 

3. 

0 

50.1 

8 

c 

C 

5 

NVX 

13, 

759 

2, 

,9 

53.1 

9 

c 

T 

12 

— — 

12, 

858 

2  ^ 

,8 

55.8 

10 

sc 

M 

12 

12, 

427 

2 , 

7 

58.  5 

11 

sc 

D 

12 

6, 

227 

1  . 

,3 

59.  8 

12 

c 

C 

4 

NVAO 

5, 

773 

1. 

2 

61.  0 

13 

sc 

A 

12 

5, 

255 

1  . 

,  1 

62,1 

14 

c 

D 

5 

5, 

073 

1  < 

,1 

63.2 

15 

c 

C 

4 

A 

4, 

968 

1  . 

,1 

64.3 

16 

c 

D 

8 

4, 

157 

0.9 

65.2 

17 

T 

L 

1 

3, 

948 

0.9 

66.0 

18 

D 

C 

5 

3, 

773 

0. 

,8 

66.8 

19 

SC 

V 

12 

3, 

524 

0. 

8 

67.  6 

20 

T 

L 

1 

Q 

3,199 

0. 

.7 

68.3 

Total   frequency:  468,984 
Total  unique  sentences:  3,478 


A  blank  in  the  How  column  indicates  that  nothing  was  coded. 

An  S  preceding  a  sentence  indicates  that  simultaneous  was  coded. 
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VI     PRELIMINARY  ANALYSIS 


A,  Introduction 


It  is  well  known  that  events  of  interest  to  the  social  sciences  do 
not  occur  in  readily  controllable  environments.     For  this  reason,    it  is 
necessary  to  recognize  that  the  Follow  Through  evaluation  exhibits  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  inherent  in  a  field  experiment.     A  major  limita- 
tion of  a  field  experiement  is  the  need  to  operate  with  less  control 
than  can  be  exercised  in  a  laboratory  experiment.     This  limitation  poses 
problems  oi  interpretation  as  tc   the  relationships  between  specific  vari- 
ables and  outcomes.     As  a  result,    it        necessary  to  qualify  findings 
and  conclusions. 


However,   despite  the  difficulties,   a  field  experiment  typically  can 
provide  a  much  fuller  picture  than  a  laboratory  experiment.     A  unique 
feature  of  the  field  experiment  was  discussed  by  Kerlinger  (1964): 

The  more  realistic  the  research  situation,   the  stronger  the 
variables.     This  is  one  advantage  of  doing  research  in  educa- 
tional settings.     For  the  most  part,   research  in  school  set- 
tings is  similar  to  routine  educational  activities,   and  thus 
need  not  be  necessarily  viewed  as  something  special  and  apart 
from  school  li fe .Realism increases  the  strength  of  the 
variables.     It  also  contributes  to  external  validity,  since 
the  more  realistic  the  situation,   the  more  valid  are  general- 
izations to  other  situations  likely  to  be. 


It  would  have  been  desirable  to 
periodically  during  the  school  year, 
the  study  to  one  observation  period. 


make  the  observations  in  this  study 
Fiscal  constraints,   however,  limited 


The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  describe  and  analyze  the  vari- 
ability that  obtained  on  a  number  of  specified  dimensions  both  within 
sponsors^  models  and  across  sponsors^  models.     The  degree  of  control 
achieved  in  the  observations  of  classrooms  in  the  Follow  Through  ex- 
periment will  be  described  in  order  that  the  study  results  and  con- 
clusions can  be  qualified  where  necessary.     Qualifications  and  caveats 
are  necessary;   however,   even  where  findings  cannot  be  claimed  as  def- 
initive,   they  may  still  be  valuable  as  indicators.     Since  the  unique 
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value  of  field  research  stems  from  its  realism  and  its  inherent  external 
validity,    findings  from  field  research  are  not  easily  dismissed. 

To  characterize  a  process  or  an  effect  of  a  Follow-Through  sponsor, 
it  is  necessary  to  control  for  uniformity  in  observation  procedures  and  to 
take  account  of  differences  in  the  characteristics  of  study  subjects, 
in  teacher  training,   and  in  comparability  over  time  of  Follow  Through 
and  Non-Follow  Through  classrooms  by  site.     Areas  that  could  not  be 
tightly  controlled  in  this  study  (because  of  the  field  nature  of  the 
experiment)  have  been  carefully  assessed  in  terms  of  their  influences  on 
the  results .     In  the  analysis  presented  in  this  chapter,   the  speci  f ic 
study  dimensions  to  be  discussed  are: 

•  The  demographic  and  entering  characteristics  of  the 
treatment  groups. 

,       The  extent  of  Follow  Through  diffusion  to  Non-Follow 
Tlirough  classrooms . 

,      The  experience  and  training  of  Follow  Through  teachers 
and  their  satisfaction  with  the  model. 

These  descriptions  will  be  followed  by: 

•  An  assessment  of  variability  among  classrooms  and 
grade  levels  over  time. 

,      An  analysis  of  the  reliability  and  uniformity  of  the 
observation  procedui^e. 

B .       Comparison  of  Demographic  and  Entering  Characteristics  and 
Examination  of  Diffusion 

1 .       Demographic  and  Entering  Characteristics 

This  section  describes  the  variation  in  the  demographic  and 
entering  characteristics  of  the  children  in  the  study,   which  necessarily 
reflect  the  corresponding  characteristics  found  in  the  selected  communities 
Since  the  criteria  for  choosing  comparable  study  sites  excluded  such  char- 
acteristics as  ethnic  composition,   regional  character,   availability  of 
preschools,  or  entering  abilities,   there  are  gross  differences  among  treat- 
ment groups  across  sites  on  these  characteristics.     Differences  within 
sites  between  Follow  Through  and  Non-Follow  Through  also  are  present, 
because  the  Follow  Through  subjects — unlike  Non-Follow  Through  subjects — 
are  selected  from  disadvantaged  children  with  Head  Start  experience.  In 
many  communities,  where  children  from  disadvantaged  families  represent 
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an  ethnic  minority,   it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  match 
between  Follow  Through  and  Non-Follow  Through  classes. 

In  order  to  measure  the  extent  of  these  disparities,  compara- 
bility assessments  were  made  of:     (1)  Follow  Through  groups  across  sites 
and  (2)  Follow  Through  and  Non-Follow  Through  groups.     Follow  Through 
groups  were  compared  across  sites  to  assess  the  degree  and  type  of  dif- 
ferences evident   in  the  demographic  and  entering  characteristics.  Also 
assessed  for  each  site  was  the  match  on  these  characteristics  of  Follow 
Through  and  Non-Follow  Through  groups.     In  the  event  that  too  many  of  the 
matches  within  site  were  found  to  be  unsatisfactory,    an  alternative  com- 
pai'ison  group--composed  of  Non-Follow  Through  students  pooled  across 
sites --was  used  and  then  assessed. 

Table  VI -1  summarizes  the  demographic  and  entering  data  for 
Follow  Through  and  Non-Follow  Through  children  who  were  in  the  entering 
grades  (kindergarten  or  first)   in  the  Fall  of  1971,    for  each  site.  The 
data  on  ethnicity  and  Head  Start  experience  were  taken  from  the  classroom 
rosters.     Information  on  occupation  of  head  of  household  and  motler^s 
education  was  taken  from  the  parent  interview  in  the  Fall  of  1971.  The 
baseline  test  data  are  from  the  Pall  1971  test  period. 

There  are  extreme  differences,    as  presented  in  Table  VI-1,  among 
sponsor-affiliated  groups  on  many  of  the  demographic  variables.     This  is 
especially  true  for  ethnicity,   where  the  percent  of  black  children  ranges 
from  zero  for  U.  Pittsburgh  to  96%  for  Bank  Strret  and  EDC .     The  difference 
in  mother* s  highest  educational  level  and  in  occupation  status  of  the  head 
of  household  are  not  as  extreme.     In  the  case  of  mother *s  education,  and 
of  those  whose  highest  educational  level  is  known,    invariably  for  all 
sponsors  and  across  all  sites,    the  highest  percentage  of  mothers  have  a 
high  school  education.     The  mean  is  64%,   with  a  range  from  a  low  of  49% 
for  the  UK-sponsored  classes  to  a  high  of  87%  for  the  F\V-sponsored  classes 
for  mothers  with  high  school  education.     Similarly,    the  highest  percent 
of  respondents  whose  occupational  status  was  known — across  all  sites — 
reported  being  in  the  semi-skilled  category.     However,    it  is  possible 
that  some  of  the  figures  on  education  and  occupational  level  may  be  unre- 
liable due  to  the  percent  of  "unknown"  responses.     In  the  Bank  Street 
classes,    76%  were  marked  unknown  both  in  educational  level  and  in  oc- 
cupational status;   for  classes  sponsored  by  U .  Florida  Interdependent 
Learning  Model, and  Southwest  Laboratory  the  percentage  of  unknowns  in 
both  categories  was  even  higher. 


See  Appendix  E,  Student  Demographic  Data,  for  definitions  of  these 
data . 
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The  percent  of  children  with  preschool  experience  ranges  among 
Follow  Through  groups  from  4%  for  1U\  to  83%  for  EDC.     The  baseline  WRAT 
scores  among  Follow  Through  children  ranges  from  a  mean  of  18.6  for  High/ 
Scope  to  37,0  for  U,  Pittsburgh  in  Kindergarten  and  36.5  for  U.  Oregon 
to  48.1  for  Bank  Street  in  the  First  (ef)  Grade. 

An  examination  of  the  demographic  profiles  (ethnicity,  education, 
and  occupation),    indicates  that  the  match  of  Follow  Through  to  Non-Follow 
Through  children  within  sites  was  satisfactory  for  Bank  Street,  U.  Kansas, 
U.  Florida,   and  U,   Pittsburgh,   but  their  WRAT  score  matches  generally  are 
not  as  satisfactory.     The  demographic  profiles  are  generally  unsatisfactory 
for  U.  Arizona  and  U.  Oregon,   but  U,  Arizona^ s  and  their  comparison  NFT' s 
WRAT  score  matches  are  almost  identical.     For  other  sites,  the  degree  of 
comparability  varied  according  to  the  demographic  variable  considered.  For 
example,  High/Scope  and  Southwest  Lab  had  poor  matches  in  terms  of  ethnicity 
but  fair  matches  on  the  socioeconomic  variables.     When  each  Follow  Through 
group  is  compared  to  pooled  Non-Follow  Through  children,  represented  in  the 
last  column  of  Table  VI-1,  there  is  some  improvement  in  the  extremely  poor 
matches,  and  some  deterioration  in  the  good  matches.     As  described  in  Chap- 
ter VII  and  in  Chapter  VIII-E,  pooled  Non-Follow  Through  children  are  used 
as  the  comparison  group  for  reasons  of  economy  (fewer  computer  runs 
are  needed  if  there  is  one  standard  of  comparison). 

Since  each  sponsor^ s  model  was  observed  at  only  one  of  his 
several  sites,   the  results  obtain  essentially  for  only  that  site  and  for 
the  demographic  and  entering  characteristics  of  that  particular  sample 
of  children.     At  this  time,    it  is  not  known  how  different  demographic 
and  entering  characteristics  of  children  in  sites  other  than  the  observed 
one  might  have  affected  a  sponsor's  mode  of  operation,   or  the  results 
achieved.     For  this  reason,   no  attempt  is  made  to  adjust  for  initial 
differences  among  treatment  groups,   nor  are  these  initial  differences 
taken  into  account  when  sponsor  differences  are  discussed.     Because  these 
demographic  and  entering  characteristics  could  not  be  made  uniform,  the 
findings  in  this  portion  of  the  study  cannot  be  generalized  unreservedly. 
As  reported  in  Chapter  VIII,    analysis-of-covariance  techniques  are  used 
to  adjust  statistically  for  demographic  and  entering  characteristics; 
however,   such  a  statistical  adjustment  does  not  substitute  for  experi- 
mental control.     Further,    although  it  is  possible  that  the  variability 
in  child  characteristics  may  affect  child  outcome  results,   this  was  not 
assessed. 


2 ,       Model  Diffusion 

Knowledge  of  the  diffusion  of  teaching  techniques  from  Follow 
Through  classrooms  to  Non-Follow  Through  classrooms  is  based  primarily 
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on  anecdotal  accounts.     Some  data  on  diffusion  are  also  available  from 
t^e  results  of  one  item  on  the  questionnaire  administered  to  Non^Follow 
Through  teachers  in  the  Spring  of  1972:     "From  what  you  know  about  Follow 
Through  programs,   are  there  any  aspects  of  these  programs  that  are  similar 
or  identical  to  what  you  do  in  your  classroom?"     Although  a  '^yes'  answer 
to  that  question  may  or  may  not  be  due  to  diffusion,    the  effect  on  the 
study  results  may  be  the  same. 

Of  the  72  responses  of  the  Non-Follow  Through  Teachers,  63 
percent  were  in  the  categories  of  "don't  know"  or  "no."     In  three  sites 
(Bank  Street,   U.  Kansas,    and  ILM)   all  the  responses  were  in  these  cat- 
egories.    However,    in  all  other  sites,    at  least  one  teacher  responded  that 
there  was  at  least  some  similarity  in  programs.     Sites  of  sponsors 
U,  Georgia,  U.   Florida,    and  Southwest  Laboratory  stand  out  in  this  respect. 
The  primary  implication  of  these  findings  (based  on  a  very  limited  amount 
of  data)   is  that  the  degree  of  diffusion  between  Follow  Through  and  Non- 
Follow  Through  varies  across  sites  and  is  another  factor  that  contributes 
to  inequity  among  sponsors  if  on-site  (rather  than  pooled)  Non-Follow 
Through  data  are  used  as  a  standard  of  comparison.     Pooling  the  data  for 
the  NFT  classrooms  was  also  a  way  to  avoid  such  inequities   (see  last 
column  Table  VI-1) , 

C,       Teacher  Experience,   Training,   and  Satisfaction 

Comparisons  were  made  among  sites  on  Follow^Through  teacher  experience 
and  training,   and  teacher  satisfaction  with  the  model.     Since  such  factors 
are  major  components  of.  each  sponsor's  model,   they  should  be  included  in 
any  discussion  of  sponsor  differences.     (In  this  respect,   teacher  reten- 
tion rates  may  be  more  interesting  than  years  of  experience  with  a  partic- 
ular sponsor's  model.)     Teacher  experience,    training,   and  satisfaction 
with  the  model  also  have  a  direct  relationship  to  the  way  in  which  a 
sponsor's  model  is  implemented  in  the  classroom,   and  to  this  extent,  may 
affect  children's  test  outcomes.     Differences  among  teachers  may  account 
for  observed  differences  in  classrooir  processes  among  sponsors. 

The  teacher  questionnaire   (see  Appendix  D)  was  administered  to 
teachers  in  the  observed  sites  in  Spring  1972  after  observations  had  been 
completed.     Table  VI-2  indicates  the  degree  of  teacher  satisfaction  with 
their  respective  models  and  their  opinions  of  the  adequacy  of  their  train- 
ing,  together  with  the  teachers'   average  number  of  years  of  Follow  Through 
experience  for  each  site. 
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In  terms  of  the  average  years  of  experience  with  the  model,   the  U. 
Arizona,   U.   Kansas,   and  EDC  sites  stand  out  as  having  the  least  experi- 
enced teachers,   since  at  least  two-thirds  had  experience  of  one  year  or 
less.     The  experience  for  the  EDC  site  was  lowest  of  a"^  1,   because  this 
particular  site  began  operation  one  year  later  than  the  other  sites  used 
for  observations.     The  data  seem  to  indicate  that  the  particular  sites 
of  sponsors  U.  At'izona  and  U.   Kansas  may  have  lower  retention  rates  than 
sites  of  other  sponsors. 

In  terms  ot  teacher  satisfaction  with  the  model,   U.  Pittsburgh  is 
the  highest,  with  757o  of  the  teachers  saying  they  would  continue  to  use 
the  model.     On  the  other  hand,   25%  or  more  of  the  teachers  at  the  sites 
for  U.  Arizona,   U.  Georgia,   and  Southwest  Lab  had  reservations  about 
future  use  of  the  model.     It  must  be  noted . that  teachers  used  their  own 
standards  in  answering  the  questionnaire,    and  it  is  possible  that  teachers 
in  these  programs  interpreted  the  question  in  different  ways. 

In  terms  of  teacher  training,    teachers  implementing  the  U.  Oregon 
and  U.   Kansas  models  had  the  greatest  amount  of  training.     Although  the 
teachers  using  the  U.   Kansas  and  U.  Pittsburgh  models  felt  that  their 
training  was  very  adequate,    at  least  25%  of  the  teachers  at  the  sites 
representing  Far  West,   U.  Arizona,   and  EDC  indicated  they  had  not  had 
much  specific  training,   and  half  of  the  teachers  at  the  U.  Arizona  site 
felt  that  their  training  was  not  adequate*     However  the  adequacy  of 
training  may  have  been  perceived  by  the  teachers,   all  sponsors  report 
offering  extensive  pre-service  and  in-service  training  (see  Appendix  K). 

The  teacher  questionnaire  data  show  that  there  are  major  differences 
among  sites  in  terms  of  teacher  experience,    satisfaction,    and  training. 
It  is  not  known  Vo  what  extent  these  factors  affect  occurrences  in  the 
classroom.     However,    sites  that  rate  low  on  teacher  experience,  satis-* 
faction,    and  training  may  not  be  the  best  representatives  of  a  sponsor's 
models . 

D .       Assessment  of  Variability 

1 .       Comparisons  Over  Time 

This  section  presents  an  assessment,   based  upon  the  CCLs,  of 
the  degree  to  which  each  sponsor's  program  (i.e.,    the  classroom  process 
variables)  changed  or  "drifted"  during  a  3-week  period  between  the  2  days 
of  adult-focused  observation  and  the  2  days  of  child-focused  observations. 
"Process  drift"  refers  to  the  change  in  rate  at  which  certain  events  in 
a  classroom  process  occurs.     It  is  necessary  to  know  whether  or  not  "drift" 
has  occurred,   because  an  assessment  of  the  stability  of  the  process 
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indicates  the  degree  to  which  the  data  can  be  considered  descriptive 
of  the  sponsor classroom  process. 

In  this  assessment  the  distribution  of  each  CCL  var  able  in 
the  first  2  days  of  observation  (adult^f ocused)  was  compared  with  its 
distribution  in  the  second  2  days  of  observation  (chi Id^f ocused )  approx- 
imately 3  weeks  later.     This  was  done  separately  for  each  sponsor  and  for 
each  grade  level.     (FMO  variables  could  not  be  compared  over  the  3-week 
period  because  of  the  difference  in  the  focus  of  observation  employed 
at  the  two  times.)     In  comparing -the  distributions  of  each  CCL  variable 
between  the  first  and  second  observation  periods,   X*"^  (Rao,   1965)  and 
CATANOVA*   (Light  and  Margolin,   1971)  techniques  were  used  with  the  CCLs 
as  the  unit  of  analysis.     The  analysis  was  performed  for  each  grade 
level-sponsor  combination.     Results  of  this  analysis t  indicate  that 
the  differences  between  the  two  observation  periods  are  not  major  for  any 
sponsors'  model  except  that  of  U.  Florida.     For  U.  Florida,,   lar^-e  differ- 
ences were  found  for  six  variables  in  the  first  grade  and  eleven  variables 
in  the  mixed  class.     There  also  appears  to  be  a  large  difference  on  the 
CCL  variables  between  the  adult-focused  and  child-focused  observations 
for  the  U.  Florida  mixed  classroom.     For  example,   the  mean  for  number  of 
adults  in  the  classroom  (CCL-53)  was  1.94  for  the  adult-focus  observa- 
tions and  3.07  for  the  child-focus  observation.     Differences  on  this 
variable  may  help  to  explain  differences  on  other  variables,   such  as  adult 
with  small  gi'oup  (i.e.,   there  could  not  be  as  many  adults  with  small 
groups  if  there  are  not  as  many  adults  present). 

Tables  displaying  the  stability  between  first  and  second  observa 
tion  periods  on  a  few  selected  CCL  variables  (CCL-4, -5,   and  -41)  are  found 
in  Appendix  0.     Variables  CCL-4  and  CCL-5  measure  the  rate  at  which  the 
two  major  academic  activities — arithmetic  and  reading,   respectively — occur 
while  CCL-41  measures  how  often  a  teacher  is  found  with  a  small  group  in 
any  activity. 

The  analysis  of  the  educational  processes,    as  described  by  the 
CCL  variables,   reveal  a  remarkable  stability  over  time  between  the  adult- 
focused  observation  days  and  the  child-focused  observation  days.  Such 
stability  may  be  due  to  combining  the  data  over  classrooms  and  the  fact 
that  there  were  two  days  of  observation  (rather  than  only  one  day)  for 
each  focus. 


*See  Appendix  R  for  a  brief  description  of  the  CATANOVA  technique, 
t 

See  Appendix  0  for  details  of  the  analysis, 
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Comparisons  of  Classrooms  and  Grades 


The  classroom  comparisons  are  intended  to  assess  the  extent  to 
which  the  educational  processes  are  uniform  across  classrooms.     This  was 
done  by  comparing  the  distribution  of  CCL  variables  among  classrooms 
within  each  grade  by  sponsor,   and  between  grades  within  each  sponsor, 
Non-Follow  Through  classrooms  were  not  included  in  this  analysis. 

The  reason  for  assessing  differences  among  classrooms  is  tliat 
the  results  determine  the  statistical  procedures  to  be  employed  in  terms  . 
of  the  choice  of  the  unit  of  analysis.     For  example,   if  it  is  found  that 
c"'.assrooms  have  a  common  distribution  on  CCL  variables,    their  data  can 
be  pooled  In  later  analyses.     If  not,    the  procedure  for  merging  the 
classroom  data  to  obtain  a  characterization  of  a  sponsor *s  model  must  be 
justified  on  a  heuristic  basis.     The  comparisons  among  grades  are  carried 
out  for  the  same  purpose — i,e.,    to  establish  the  basis  for  subsequent 
statistical  procedure,  .. 

2 

For  the  comparison  of  CCL  distributions,   X    and  CATANOVA 
techniques  were  employed.     For  the  comparison  of  classrooms  these  pro- 
cedures were  carried  out  within  each  sponsor  and  grade  for  each  CCL  vari- 
able.    For  the  comparison  of  different  grades,    the  procedures  were  carried 
out  for  each  sponsor.     In  both  cases  the  COP  served  as  the  unit  of  an- 
alysis,  and  adult-focused  and  child-focused  data  were  pooled.     In  the 
comparison  of  grades,   the  COPs  for  all  classrooms  at  a  given  grade  were 
pooled.     Appendix  0  gives  a  description  of  the  partition  of  values  for 
each  CCL  variable. 

Some  30%  of  all  analyses  of  the  classroom  comparisons  resulted 
in  differences  that  wero  significant  for  both  the  X    and  CATANOVA  X" 
statistics  at  the   .001  level.     When  the  more  stringent  condition  of  re- 
quiring  the  R    statistic  to  be  greater  than  or  equal  to  0.08  was  used, 
the  percentage  dropped  to  21%,     Fven  when  some  allowance  was  made  for 
the  non-independence  of  the  tests  within  a  given  sponsor  and  grades,  the 
number  of 'differences  found  was  substantial. 


Table  VI-3  presents  the  number  of  CCL  variables  for  each 
sponsor  and  grade  level  where  the        statistic  reached  or  exceeded  0,08, 
There  are  substantial  differences  among  sponsors.     The  classrooms  in  th€ 
Bank  Street  model  acrcss  all  grade  levels  and  the  Third-Grade 


* 

This  criterion  was  determined  after  an  examination  of  the  data  indi- 
cated  that  an  R     ^  0.08  seemed  appropriate. 
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Table  VI-3 

NUMBER  OF  CCL  VARIABLES    WHERE  MAJOR  DIFFERENCES*''  WERE  FOUND 
a .       Differences  Among  Classrooms  Within  Sponsor 


Grade    Sponsor 


Level/Stream  FW 

UF 

BC 

UG 

UO 

UK 

HS 

UF 

ED 

UP 

IL 

SE 

K  15 

5 

5 

6 

3 

9 

11 

1  (ek,  ef)  3 

12 

25 

8 

8 

6 

16 

6 

15 

15 

16 

2 

2   (ek,   ef)  8 

8 

24 

16 

5 

12 

8 

7 

17 

6 

17 

3 

3  (ef) 

12 

25 

5 

10 

27 

17 

b,  Differences 

Among  Grade 

Levels  Within 

Sponsor 

FW        UF  BC 

UG 

UO 

UK 

HS 

UF 

ED 

UP 

IL 

SE 

3          2  1 

1 

14 

4 

1 

2 

1 

3 

6 

14 

* 

Total  number  of  CCL  variables  =  53. 
t  2 

R     ^  .08. 


classrooms  of  High/Scope  had  differences  on  considerably  more  variables 
than  other  sponsor/grade-level  combinations.     Of  the  major  differences 
founds   24%  were  in  variables  related  to  type  or  number  of  activities, 
15%  were  in  variables  related  to  materials  used,   and  the  remaining  61% 
\:ore  in  variables  related  to  classroom  groupings  of  adults  and  children. 
These  percentages  are  proportionate  to  the  percentage  of  variables  in 
the  various  groups;   that  is,   the  differences  did  not  cluster  around  a 
particular  variable  type. 

In  terms  of  grade  differences,   although  almost  50%  of  the 

comparisons  resulted  in  differences  that  were  significant  for  ooth  the 
2  2 

X    and  CATANOVA  X    statistic  at  the  0.001  level,   only  8%  of  the  comparisons 
2 

had  a  CATANOVA  R     that  was  at  least  0.08.     Note  that,   in  comparing  grades, 

n 

all  the  COPs  for  a  sponsor  were  included;   consequently,    the  X    tests  were 
very  sensitive  to  differences,     The  entries  in  Table  VI~3b  preoent  the 
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number  of  CCL  variables  for  each  sponsor  where  the  R*"  statistic  exceeded 
0.08.     The  grade  levels  in  the  U.  Oregon  and  Southwest  Lab  models  ex- 
hibited differences  on  far  more  variables  than  the  other  models.     For  U. 
Oregon,   most  of  the  variables  where  differences  were  found  are  related 
to  groups  of  adults  and  children.     This  difference  may  be  a  consequence 
of  the  difference  in  the  child-to-adult  ratio.     Since  there  are  fewer 
adults  in  the  Third  Grade,    adults  will  be  found  less  often  with  small 
groups  of  children.     The  grade  levels  for  Southwest  Lab  exhibit  a  similar 
pattern,   with  Kindergarten  classrooms  having  a  much  lower  child-to-adult 
ratio  than  the  upper  two  grade  levels.     This  is  in  part  a  verification 
of  Southwest  Lab's  statement  that  grades  should  be  different  (see 
Appendix  B) . 

Figures  VI-1  through  7  illustrate  differences  among  grades  and 

differences  within  grades.     Each  vertical  line  on  a  grid  represents  a 

grade  level  for  a  particular  sponsor.     Each  dot  on  a  line  represents  a 

classroom  mean  for  the  particular  variable.     The  '*o*'   (for  '*origin^^)  to 

the  right  of  each  vertical  line  represents  the  grade  level  mean  for  the 

2 

variable.     Where  differences  were  found  among  classrooms  (R    ^  0.08)  on 
CCL  variables,    a  triangle  appears  at  the  top  of  the  vertical  line. 

Similarly  the  presence  of  differences  among  grade  levels  is  denoted  by 
a  square  Q|   below  the  sponsor  designated  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure. 
The  grade  level  means  for  Non-Follow  Through  are  included  in  the  figures 
to  allow  for  comparison  with  the  sponsor  means.     The  CCL  variables  used 
for  these  figures  are: 

.  Number  of  children  enrolled  (OSF-10) 

.  Child-to-adult  ratio  (inverse  of  OSF-15) 

.  Arithmetic,    numbers,   math  (CCL-4) 

•  Reading,    alphabet ,    language  development  (CCL-5) 

•  Teacher  with  one  child  in  any  activity  (CCL-39) 

.     Teacher  with  small  group  in  any  activity  (CCL-41) 

•  Teacher  with  large  group  in  any  activity  (CCL-42) . 

Each  of  the  two  specific  academic  activity  variables  (CCL-4,   math,  and 
and  CCL-5,   reading)   takes  on  the  value  of  either  0  or  1  for  each  COF,  so 
that  the  mean  value  represents  the  percentage  of  COPs  in  which  the  activity 
was  taking  place. 


See  Figure  VI-2. 
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The  variables  that  reflect  the  teacher's  activity  can  have 
the  values  0  and  1  only  for  the  classrooms  where  one  teacher  was  designa- 
ted.    The  classrooms  that  had  more  than  one  teacher  were  in  the  Second 
and  Third  Grade  of  the  High/Scope  model  and  the  Kindergarten  of  the  South- 
west Lab  model.     With  these  exceptions,    the  value  taken  on  by  each  variable 
can  be  interpreted  as  the  percentage  of  CCLs  in  which  the  teacher  was 
found  in  a  specified  grouping  of  children. 

These  figures  not  only  illustrate  the  variability  among  class- 
rooms and  grade  levels,   but  also  reveal  that  in  some  cases  the  magnitude 

of  wi thin-5iponsi      variability  is  small  when  placed  in  the  context  of 

* 

differences  among  sponsors.     For  example,    in  spite  of  the  wi thin-sponsor 
variability,    the  diffi^rences  on  the  frequency  of  math  and  reading  activ- 
ities between  U.  Oref;on  and  U,  Kansas  and  the  remainder  of  the  sponsors 
are  very  evidenc. 

E .       The  Reliability  and  Uniformity  of  the  Observation  Procedure 

Although  there  are  sever.     ways  to  examine  the  reliabi^-ity  of  an 
observation  instrument   (Medley  and  Mitzel,    1963;   Cronbach,    et  al.,  1972; 
and  Kalter,    1971),   all  of  them  have  limitations.     The  major  problem  in 
reliability  assessments  is  that  we  do  not  yet  know  how  great  differences 
between  observers  can  be  and  still  provide  useful  data.     This  problem 
remains  unresolved. 

The  previous  SRI  reliability  study  (S-'al\ings,   Baker  and  Steinmetz, 
1972)  used  paired  observers  and  computed  the  reliability  of  the  variables 
they  recorded.     This  was  done  for  the  observation  variables  overall, 
rather  than  separately  b.y  individual  sites.     Reliability  in  this  study 
denoted  only  the  degree  to  which  the  codes  recorded  by  the  trainee  agreed 
with  the  codes  recorded  by  the  SRI  trainer. 

Information  on  the  reliability  and  uniformity  of  the  observation 
procedure  was  obtained  from  four  sovirces: 

•     The  Observation  Data:'    As  a  check  on  the  observation  procedure, 
the  number  of  COPs  completed  per  day  and  the  number  of  frames 
per  FMO  for  observers  were  compared.     These  rates   (COP/day;  frames/ 
•  FMO)  provided  indirect  measures  of  how  smoothly  and  uniformly  the 
observation  procedures  were  carried  out. 


*  . 

See  Chapter  VIII  for  a  comparison  of  sponsors. 
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.     The  Weekly  Roster  Lists:     These  lists  were  returned  by  observers 
at   the  end  of  each  week  of  observation.     They  identify  the  date, 
school,   classroom,    and  focus  persons  for  each  observation.  They 
also  contain  any  observer  comments  about  problems  during  the 
observation.     The  comments  are  useful  in  identifying  possible 
data  anomalies,   or  atypical  circumstances  affecting  the  collected 
observation  data. 

,     The  Observers  '   Journals :     The  obsei'ver s  '   journa Is  were  di  s tr  ibu  ted 
a  :   the  end  of  the  observei's  ^    tr  a  in  inp;  sess  ions  and  were  col  lec  ted 
after  all  oiDservat ions  were  comp Ic ted       The  purpose  of  the  ,joui*na  1 
was  to  obtain  feedback  from  the  observers  that  might  help  in  data 
interpre  t a t  ion ,    in  future  training ,    or  in  improv ing  the  observa- 
t  ion  instrumen  t  ,     The  journals  cont  ained  open-ended  quest  ions 
regarding  observation    -rocedures,    administrative  procedures,  and 
training,    and  obsei'vc.  s  were  encouraged  to  respond  freely  to 
these  questions, 

•     The  Reliability  Data:     In  order   to  measure  the  reliabilltv  of 
the  classroom  observation  data,   SRI  trainers  wore  paired  with 
trainees  and  the  codes  compared.     Based  on  apnroximately  8  FMOs 
per  site  at  12  sites,   data  from  31  such  paiiings  were  obtained 
and  examined. 

The  data  from  each  of  these  sources  are  examin'-'d,    and  the  summary  and 
conclusions  are  contained  at  the  end  of  the  respective  sections  that 
follow . 

1 ,       The  Observation  Data 

The  ever age  number  of  COPs  completed  per  day  and  the  average 
number  of 'Frames  per  FMO  are  tabulated  by  observers   (see  Appendix  N) , 
Great  variatiors  in  the  amount  of  data  recorded  by  observers  could  in- 
dicate problems  in  the  data  collection  that  might  differentially  affect 
the  description  of  sponsors*  programs, 

'  The  average  number  of  COPs  per  day  was  found  to  be  uniform 
aci'oss  observers  on  the  child-Cocus  data  because  the  observation  pro- 
cedure specified  16  COPs  per  day.     The  average  number  of  COPs  per  day 
does  vary  moderately  acioss  observers  and  sites  on  the  adult  focus  data. 
The  averages  for  Far  West  Lab,   EDO,    and  U,   Pittsburgh  are  moderately 
lower  than  the  averages  fo^"   the  other  sponsors. 
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The  average  number  of  FMO  frames  completed  by  observers  range 
from  72  to  92*  on  child  focus  and  60  to  75  on  adult  focus  within  tlie 
selected  sponsors.     No  particular  sponsor  appears  to  have  exceptionally 
high  or  lov;  values  on  this  rate  of  observation.     The  difference  between 
the  rate  for  adult   focus  and  '^hild  focus  is  due  to  the  omission  of  frames 
with  a  simultaneous  code   (S)  on  the  adult  focus  data. 


2 .       The  Weekly  Rosters 

An  examination  of  comments  made  by  observars  on  the  weekly 
rosters  provides  some  info]'mation  on  the  sources  of  differences  in  the 
ate  of  observation   (see  Appendix  X  for  examples) .     As  far  as  could  be 
determined  from  the  rosters,    the  variation  in  observation  rates  among: 
observers  could  be  attributed  to  chance--the  focus  person   (child  or  adult) 
left  the  classroom  during  the  observation,   or  some  other  unusual  circum- 
stances occurred.     These  examples  were  found  in  the  weekly  roster  lists: 
the  teacher  leit  for  in-service  traini'  i;  so  the  Fourth  Grade  joined  the 
class;    the  video  equipment  broke  down;    two  focus  children  slept  all 
afternoon;    aide  and  volunteer's  are  in  the  room  only  in  the  afternoon; 
thunderstorm  interrupted  lighting  and  heat  in  classroom;    tornado  warning; 
blizzard;  fire. 

The  conclusion  I'eached  from  examination  of  these  data  is  that 
site-to-sile  variations  in  the  number  of  COPs  per  observer  probably  were 
not  related  to  sponsors'  processes.     Instead,   differences  were  primarily 
due  to  limitations  imposed  by  the  teachers^   duties  and,    in  some  cases, 
to  unusual  circumstances. 


3  .       The  Oljservors'  Journals 

The  answers  to  the  observer  journal  questions  that  were  returned 
by  33  rosei*vers   (89^0,    are  presented  in  Appendix  G.     While  there  is  con- 
sideralile  variation  in  typo  and  number  of  comments,    it  is  fair  to  conclude 
that  observers  d<>  not  differ  importantly  by  site  in  terms  of  their  per- 
ceptions of  the  observation  e^oerience.     At  least  one  observer  at  every 
site  except  U.   Florida  and  Sc   thwest  Lab  reported  difficulty  with  certain 
codes.     The  most   frequently  mentioned  were  Code  5   ("Comments"),    Code  8 
("Prockictive  Statement"),   Code  4   ("instruction")   and  Code  S  ("Simultaneous" 


Frequencies  greater  than  76  ar^.*  possible  when  a  simultaneous  frame  is 
followed^  by  repeats  (see  Chapter  11-10) . 
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The  obsei'vers  felt  that  the     S  imultnneous     (S)  code  wcis  pDr  — 
ticularly  difficult  to  use,   since  the  rules  for  its  use  differed  in  the 
adult--focus  and  tlie  child-focus  observations,     In  the  adull-focus  ob- 
servations,   the  simultaneous  code  was  to  be  used  only  to  record  inattention 
of  the  child  evident  at  the  same  time  a  group  activity  involving  the  adult 
focus  person  was  in  process.     However,   because  this  code  was  used  by  ob- 
servers in  ways  that  were  inconsistent  with  this  prescribed  way,  the 
simultaneous  code  was  dropped  from  the  adult-focus  analysis  tapes.  In 
the  child-focus  observations,    the  simultaneous  code  indicated  that  the 
child  was  attending  to  something  and  what  that  something  was;  e.g., 
teacher  lecturing  and  child  listening   (TL  4  followed  by  S  CT  12). 

4.       The  Reliability  Data 

The  reliability  data  are  examined  for  two  purposes: 

(1)  To  assess  overall  reliability  in  order  to  identify  the 
codes   (and  thus,    the  variables)   that  m-  '  need  to  be 
interpreted  with  caution; 

(2)  To  compare  the  reliability  of  observers  among  sites. 

Data  from  the  eight  FMOs  were  examined,   using  three  Who  code 
ca-.:egories,    thirteen  What  codes  and  seventeen  How  codes.     Although  the 
in:-:tructions  were  provided,    it  seems  that   in  two  cases  the  SRI  trainer 
£,nc   the  site  observer  did  not  actually  record  the  same  event.     For  ^^xample, 
in  one  situation,    the  SRI  trainer  recorded  the  teacher,   who  was  observing 
th<3  groupy    thus  showing  a  high  proportion  of  TL12;   while  the  trainee  re- 
corded the  aide  who  was  instructing  the  group,    thus  showing  a  high  pro- 
per i  ion  of  AL  4.     Both  trainer  and  trainee  recorded  activities  that 
actually  occurred,   but  the  focus  was  different — thereby  reducing  reliabil- 
ity.     If  both  observers  had  reported  data. over  the  whole  3  days  rather 
than  for  only  2  hours,    and  since  the  specifications  required  the  observer 
to  r^.-eord  at  least  one  aide  instructing  children,    such  differences  would 
probably  have  disappeared. 

To  assess  coding  reliability,   the  proportion  of  frames  that 
contained  a  particular  code  was  recorded  for  each  trainer  and  trainee. 
From  the  proportions,   p  for  a  given  trainer  and  q  for  a  given  observe^ 
on  a  given  code,   two  measures  were  computed: 

(1)     The  difference  q-p  and 
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(2)     The  percent  agreement:     100  X  ^i^m   (Q^p)  ^ 

max  (q, p ) 

Appendix  N-2  contains  the  values  of  these  two  measures  for  each  code 
and  trainer/observer  pair. 


a .     Overall  Reliability 

Tables  VI-4  through  VI-6   show  the  overall  percentage  re  'ility 
of  the  codes  separately  in  terms  of  their  high  and  low  frequency.     As  can 
be  seen  from  Table  VI-4,    the  frequently  used  \Vho  codes  are  above  SO'^c 
reliabl.e  for  this  sample.     Table  VI-5  indicates  that  Code  10 — No  response  — 
which  has  low  frequency  and  below  60%  reliability,   should  be  Interpreted 
with  caution.     It  must  be  noted  that  reliability  for  low-frequency 
variables  is  difficult  to  interpret  because  if  one  observer  records  an 
event  four  times  and  the  other  only  two  times,   the  agreement  is  only  SO^'o, 
even  though  the  actual  difference  is  only  two  occurrences.  Higher- 
frequency  variables  can  tolerate  a  difference  of  two  occurrences  and  still 
show  a  high  percentage  of  agreement.     Code  2   (Open-ended  questions)  was 
recorded  infrequently  and  has  a  low   (percent)   agreement.     However,  this 
code  as  it  enters  in -the  factor  analysis  has  been  useful  in  discriminating 
sponsors  in  the  predicted  directions   (see  Chapter  VII).     Here,    then,  the 
validity  of  the  code  and  the  reliability  of  the  code  are  in  conflict. 

Table  VI-6  indicates  that  the  most  frequently  used  How  codes 
are  70%  reliable.     The  infrequent  G   (Guide),    and  R  (Reason),  were 
summed  with  Q  when  used  with  the  positive  corrective  feedback  variable. 
It  was  recognized  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  overlap  between  these 
variables  and  that  distinguishing  between  them  was  both  difficult  and 
unnecessary.     Since  the  general  intent  was  the  same,   they  were  combined. 

For  the  most  part.   How  codes  in  91-100%  agreement  represent  low- 
occurrence  variables  that  by  chance  did  not  occur  often  during  the  short 
paired  observation  period. t    Thus  these  are  also  questionable. 


When  p  =  0  and  q  =  0,    the 'percent  agreement  is  assigned  a  value  of  100. 

t 

A  study  designed  to  control  the  occurrence  of  all  codes  and  examine 
"conf usabi li ty"  as  well  as  reliability  of  observers. 
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Tabic  VT-1 

PEIK'KNT  AGRKHMKNT  IBl-nVKKN  T1?A  INKU  OUSKim-H 

(PAiHKiJ  onsKjnms)  i.v  lii-coHni-:))  ru\s.snooM  onai-HVATroN  vak r ah lk.'^* 


Who  Codes 


Percent 
At;reenient 


'onst  Ki'oquoni  Code  Most  I'rerjuont  Codo 


Totnl  No. 
or  Codes 


9  3 -100 

81-90 

71-80 

61-70 

51-60 

-11-50 


Adu  1  I 
Ciii  Id 


Other 


TOTAL 


Least  fi'equunt  and  most  fi'erjuent  groups  wer'.^  detei'inined  by  exnminin^  rnn^e 
and  distribution.     Natural  break  points  in  tlie  data  were  used   for  ^roupin^;. 

Rare  insV.mces  >*'here  one  observer  coded  one  event  and  the  other  observer 
coded  none  were  not  included  when  computint;  this  table,     For  this  informa- 
tion,  see  Appendix  N~2, 

Table  VT-5 

PERCENT  AGRt:t:Mt:NT  BlClWEEN  THAI  NER  ^OUSEim-R  ^  ' 

(PAIRED  OBSERVERS)   IN  RECORDEU  CLASSROOM  0I3SERVATI0N  VAR  I.^BUtlS 


What  Codes 


Percent 
A^reemen  t 

91-10.0 

81-90 

71-80 
61-70 
51-60 
-11-50 


Least  Frequent 
Code 


6.11 


10 


Medium  TrequenV 
Code 
(5-15-:) 


IQ.'l.S 
9 

1,7.12 
8 


Most  FrequeiU 
Code 
(15-30^;) 

3 


Totnl  No. 
of  Codes 

1 

4 

5 

a 
1 


TOTAL 


13 


Least  frequent  and  most  frequent  groups  were  determined  by  examining  range  and 
distribution.     Natural  break  points  i.i  the  data  were  used  for  grouping, 

Rare  instances  where  one  observer  coded  oi\xs  event  and  the  other  observer  coded 
none  were  not  includ^'^d  when  co?uputing  tliis  table.     For  this  informntion,  see 
Appendix  N-2. 
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Table  VI -6 


PEPCENT  AGREEMENT  BE  WEEN  TRAINER/OBSER\a?:R 
(PAIRED  0BSER;T^RS)    IN  RECORDED  CLASSROOM  OBSERVATION  VARIABLES 


How  Codes 


Perce n  ^ 
Agreement 

t 

91-100 
81-90 
71-80 
61-70 

51-60 
41-50 


L 'ast  Frequent      Medium  Fi-equent      Most  Frequent 
Code  Code  ^Code 

(0-5^r)  (5-12^r)  (12-20^.) 


+  ,-,T,L 
0 

G,R,F 


X 
Sy 


A,Q 

NV 


Total  No, 
of  Codes 

4 
3 
2 

5 


TOTAL 


17 


* 

Le ast  frequent  and  most  frequent  groups  were  de t ermine d  by  examining 
range  and  distribution.     Natural  break  points  in  the  data  were  used 
for  grouping. 

Rare  instances  where  one  observer  coded  one  event  and  the  other  ob- 
server coded  none  were  not  included  when  computing  this  table.  For 
this  information,   see  Appendix  N-2. 

t  ^ 

In  22  out  of  48  possibilities,   neither  trainer  nor  observer  at  the 
12  sites  recorded  C,   P,    S,    I  codes.     Such  instances  were  recorded 
as  100  percent  agreement. 
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Id  ,     Comparison  of  Detween-Site  Reliability 


An  examination  of  observer  pei'formance  by  site   (see  Tables 


VI-7  and  VI-8)   indicates  that  the   trainees  used  to  obsei*ve  EOC  were 
somewhat  less  rr?liable  than  were  the  obsei'vei's  foi*  other  sponsoi'S.  Twelve 
out  of  the  33  codes  show  below  70^}  agreement.     However,    in  the  analysis 
of  variables  which  describe  sponsoi*  diffei'ences   (sec  Chapter  VII),   EDC  is 
clearly  dif fei'entiated  from  other  sponsors  on  dimensions  which  are  of 
importance   to  the  EDC  model.     Close  examination  of  the  I'e suits  I'evealed 
that   the  "low  reliability"    Tcedback  codes   (Codes  6,    7,   9.    and  Code  12-- 
Observing)  presented   in  Table  VI-7.    are  not  of  central  importance  to  the 
EDC  program.     Othei'  codes   that  represent  affective  elements  important  to 
the  EDC  model  were  found  to  be  acceptably  reliable   (see  Table  VI-8).. 


and  must  be  considered  in  terms  of  the  impoi'tance  of  specific  components 
to  the  model.     If  the  codes  representative  of  important  components  of  a 
particular  model  art;  in  question,    then  the  data  should  not  be  used  in 
the  assessment  of  implementation.     Therefore,   cai'eful  examination  of  the 
reliability  findings  and  their  effect  upon  the  data  is  essential. 

Pioneering  research,    such  as  that   involved  in  the  Classroom 
Observation  study,   clearly  requires  new  approaches  to  dealing  with  the 
issue  of  data  reliability.     Kalter's   (1971)   approach  was  to  utilize  video 
tapes  of  classroom  situations  which  were  coded  by  a  pair  of  observers. 
Reliability  figures   (i.e.,    agreement)  then  w'ere  computed  for   the  codes 
and  sequences.     A  similar  study  is  presently  being  conducted  at  SRI  to 
examine  the  reliability  and  " conf usabi li ty "  of  codes  recorded  by  ob- 
serv.ers,  in  Spring  1973. 


F .       Cone lusions 

The  aim  of  this  chapter  is  to  describe  the  context   in  which  the 
classroom  observation  study  took  place  and  to  ex.-mine  their  consequences 
for  the  analyses  as  described  in  Chapters  VII-IX  of  this  report. 

Perhaps  the  maj  or  cone lu si on  of  th i  s  chapter  is  that  the  array  of 
intervening  factors  that  may  influence  the  description  of  classroom  pro- 
cesses differentially  across  sites  cannot  be  dismissed.     These  include 
the 


Reliability  must  be  considered  individually  for  each  model, 


Demographic  and  entering  char  cteristics  of  children 


Reliability  and  uniformity  of  the  observation  procedure 


Teacher  experience,    training,   and  satisfaction. 
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Tho  dlfferoncos  amoiif$  ui'oiips  In  clcmojimpli niul  untetMiu  clwir.nM er- 
istic?} mnv  Hnvo  the  tnn?*t   serious  Impncl  cin  interpreting  tho  ref^iiltsA  of 
llic  J4tii(ly.     Statist  icnl  nrocedures  were  used  to  '  jidltist"   for  the  effe^Ms 
of  stich  differences,  but   the  nd  liistment  e>  nre  only  nppt^^^M  "^Ji  <  i  • 

Althoufxh  ft   Is  not  knoun  to   shot  oNtont   the  mnlor  differences  nmonn 
sites  In  tonchor  experience,   sn  1 1  s  f  ac  t  Ion ,   nnd  trnlnlnji  nffect  cjccurroncns 
In  the  classroom,   results  from  sites  thnt  rnte  low  on  these  factors  sliould 
bo  trented  with  caution,   since  these  classrooms  may  not  be  the  best  vop- 
rosontatlvos  of  their  models. 

The   Investigation  of  the  sources  of  vai*  1  abl  1 1  ty  within  each  sponsor's 
program  indicated  that   tho  n^alor  soui'ce  is  differences  anions  classrooms. 
Tills  is  not  surprltinK,   since  tho  CCL  variables  used  were  not  selected 
to  assess  components  spoclflc  to  each  sponsors.     Thus,   it  is  dirflcult  to 
talk  about  a  sponsor's  "typical"  classroom  since  the  statistics  com,iUted 
across  classrooms  represent   some  mixture  of  classroom  processes. 

In  repard  to  the  ranpo  of  classrov^m  behavior  on  tho  CCLs,   tho  dif- 
ferences In  the  educational  procos.^os  across  time  ond  across  prado  levels 
are  not  substantial   for  most  sponsors.     Some  sponsors*  prORrams,  such 
as  Far  West  Lab,  Bank  Street,  U,  Georgia,  Hinh/Scope,   EIX:,   and  Southwest 
Lab,   are  based  on  a  developmental  theory  of  education.     For  an  adequate 
description  of  these  programs,   It  is  essential  to  investlgnto  how  the 
developmental  theory  is  Implemented  In  the  classroom.     Since  the  FMO 
variables  may  be  more  useful  in  this  effort  that  CCL  variables,    the  grade 
differences  are  examined  further,   in  Chapter  VII,     As  presented  in  Chapter 
VII,   tlie  classroom  serves  as  the  unit  of  analysis  and  these  analyses  are 
carried  o  it  disregarding  grade  level  differences  for  each  sponsor.  In 
addition,   further  analyses  of  grade  differences  within  sponsor  are  made. 
The  results  from  the  overall  analysis  then  must  be  tempered  by  the  noted 
effects  of  tirade  differences.     The  analysis  was  carried  out  by  grade 
because  the  outcome  scores  ai*e  not  comparable  across  grades,   as  described 
in  Chapter  VIII. 
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ChaplcM-  VI  I 
CLrXSSUOOM  PKOCKSSES 


A  .       1  til  rod uct  inn 

The  prlnmiy  purpose  ol    this  chaptei*   Is  to  describe  and  assess  pro- 
j;ram  Implementation   in  the  classrooms  of   twelve  sponsoi's.  Implementation 
is  dellnod  as  being  able  to  affect  teachoi*  and  child  behavior  so  that 
what  occui's  in  tlie  classroom  reflects  the  sponsoi-       theory.     In  addition. 
Follow  Throui^h  propi'ams  will  be  contrasted  with  Non-1-    ^  W)W  Through  pro- 
grams and   I'ela  t  ionships  between  pi'ocesses  and  child  behavioral  outcomes 
will  be  exploited . 

The  study  of  implementation  is  crrried  out  in  four  phases:  First, 
each  model   is  described   from  a  theoretical  point    if  /lew.       Second,  based 
upon  observations,    the  day  of  a  cliild  at   the  sponsor's  site  is  presented. 
The  description  ol  what  occurred   is  constructed  by  examining  each  sponsor 
on  all  variables  and  using  multiple  range   tests  for  difference  in  ranks 
(Xewman/Keul  s  technique  described  by  Winei*,   1962,   p.   86).     In  addition, 
the   frequency  of  activities  and  grouping  patterns  for  each  grade  at  a 
site  are  examined.     The   instruction  and   feedback  system  is  displayed  for 
each  model  without  regard   for  sponsor  i*ank.     Using  these  procedures,  a 
I'easonably  good  picture  can  be  d  I'awn  of  what   is  occurring  in  sponsor 
c  lassi'ooms . 

Third,    to  examine  how  the  observations  of  the  classroom  conform  to 
the  sponsor  specifications,   an  implementation  scoi'e  is  figured.     Cased  on 
the  sponsors'   stated   theories,   classroom  methodologies  and  behavioral 
goal s ,   and   the  SRI  staff's  acqua intance  with  sponsors ,   a  list  of  variables 
was  selected   that  would  most  clearly  reveal  degree  of  implementation. 
Foi'  each  of  the  twelve  sponsors,   several  variables  were  selected  that 
would  be  expected   to  occur  frequently  (or  rarely)   in  his  ideal  model 


The  description  was  prepared  by  SRI  staff  and  reviewed  by  Follow  Through 
sponsors . 
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chissi'oomH  .       IsinM:  the  sponsor-Hpuc  1 T  Ic  variablus,  each  model   If  then 
cotnpitrcti  with  1  In  Non-Kollow  Thi'oUftlJ  ctinipni'l  son ,     This  procelui'i?  fol- 
lowed  In  order  lo  determine  whether  a  .spotKsor's  model   clas.ii'oomH  u'lMally 
tiotllffer  from  the  traditional  classroom. 

Fourth,    factor  analysis  is  also  used   to  assess  Implementation.  Nine 
^actor^*  were  constructed  usin^  67  variables.     To  illustrate  sponsor  dll- 
fcrences,   prollles  were  constructed   for  each  sponsor  on  each  factor. 

In  pr'evlous  SRI  operation  analyses^    the  classroom  was  the  unit  of 
interest,   and   the   frequency  of  behavioral  variable  occurrences  was  summed 
over  the  total  observation  period.     Differences  amon^  sponsors  were 
examined  over  all   the  observed  classrooms  without  rej^ard  to  praic  level, 
so  that  an  overall  atmosphere  or  j;estalt  I'e suiting  from  the  underlyinj; 
educational  ohilosophy  could  be  captured  and  assessed.     The  grouping  of 
all  classi'ooms  resulted   in  variable  distributions  based  on  enough  cases 
so  that  classical   statistical  tests  of  distribution  parameters  could  be 
carried  out  without  excessive  violation  of   the  assumptions  basic  to  such 
tests.     In  addition,   the  1972  data  obtained  by  grouping  all  classrooms  at 
one  site  are  compared  with  site  data  separated  by  grade  and  by  activity 
in  order  to  discover  the  degree  to  which  merging  data  distorts  findings. 
The  question  of  analysis  repl icab il i ty  is  also  examined  by  comparing  data 
collected   in  Spring  1971  with  data  collected   in  Spring  1972. 

In  addition  to  the  issue  of  implementation,   there  is  an  interest  in 
the  effectiveness  of  Follow  Through  as  a  publicly  funded  national  program 
Therefore,    the  question:     '*Has  Follow  Through  as  a  program  per  se  made  a 
desirable  difference  in  the  classrooms?*'  is  also  addressed   in  this  chap- 
ter.    Means  and  standard  deviation  are  compared  on  all  variables. 

Finally,   an  exploratory  effort  is  made  to  investigate  the  relation- 
ship between  desii'ed  behavioral  child  outcomes  and  classroom  processes. 
Selected  variables,   such  as  **Child  asking  question  (FM018)'*  or  ''Child 
cooperating  with  other  childrei  {FM058) "   from  the  child-focused  tape  were 
correlated  with  process  variables  from  the  adult-focused  tape. 


Although  the  U.  Florida  model  is  not  a  classroom  model  and  directs  its 
energies  toward  the  home,   a  list  of  CO  variables  was  nevertheless  con- 
structed on  the  basis  of  U.   Florida  rating  of  variables  as  shown  in 
Appendix  B,     While  the  sponsor  does  not  directly  train  teachers  to  im- 
plement certain  classroom  processes,   he  does  share  some  educational 
philosophy  and  expresses  preferences  for  the  way  teachers  work  with 
children.     In  addition,   the  parent  educators  with  whom  he  works  par- 
ticipate in  Head  Start  Center  activities  and  share  these  theories. 
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IK       implomcntM  t  ioti  it  Onu  Site 


As  nieiillcMiucI  al)i>vf^,    s(n'ural       iliocl^  .ut  used   i'>   I nvu s t  i I r  loplc- 
mcMilallon.     Tht  v   iWi-  dipfussod    in  dcl.iU    in   I  Iw*  scu'l  Ions   tluil  loMow, 

1  .       p rcu'cduiM^s  Iscd   io  Kxaminc  sponsor  Theory  and  IMarlU'c 

r?'(>m  the  maHler  tapes  containing;  nil   the  CO  I   information,  a 
now  (lata   tape  was  generated  eontaininj;  all  oceurrcneos  of   the  variables 
listed   In  Appendix  A  throughout  tlie  total   sample  of  220  c  lassrot)ms ,  In 
this  phase     I    the  analysis  program,    Ireciucnev   rates  ni   variable  ciccur-^ 
re  nee   (or  each  elassi'oom  were  developed   by   fli'st  dlvidinj;  total  observtnl 
occurrences  i>vci'  the  observation  period  by  tlie  appi'opriate  unit  of  oliser- 
vation  (i.e.,  OSF  variables  pei*  day,   CCl.  variables  pei'  COP,   and  I  MO 
variables  per   (fame).     These  classi*o(Mn  mean   Ifequcncics  ami  standard 
deviations  wei'c   tlien  t;i*ouped  by  spons(M".     This   i  n  '  oriiia  t  ion  is  suinma  r*  i  zed 
and  displayed   in  Appendix  i.. 

Tho  method  selected    to   test   t'nr  spt)nsfH'  difference:^  (i.e.,  for 
planned  variation   in  Follow  Th^ouj;h)  was  the  analysis  t)f  variance.  This 
method  was  used  although   i  nj^pec  t  icMi  oi   the  histuf^rarn  distributions  of 
class I'ooni  scores  within  a  sponso!''s  model   I'cvealed   that,   on  many  of  the 
variables,    the  assumptions  of  normal  it>   and   tt)  a   lesser  extent  c^f  homoge- 
neity of  VP.  riaice  appropriate  to  the  F  test  wei'e  not  satisfied.     For  most 
sponsors  on  most   variables,    the  distribution  was  J -shaped  with  the  mode 
at  zei'o.      (This  appeai*ed   to  apply  especially  tti  the  behavior  vai'iables 
that  a  given  sponsor  was   likely   to  suppress   in   implementing  his  model 
such  as  independent  activities  in  one  of   the  heavily  structured  reinforce- 
ment models.)     Studies  have  shown  (Noi'ton,    1953;   G.ass  et  al.,  1972) 
however,    that  nonnoi'ma  1  i  ty  of  distribution  does  not  affect  the  F  test  ex- 
tensively and   that  the  J  distribution  yields  rr suits  remarkably  similar 
to  the  ideal  normal.     In  the  same  studies  it  lias  been   I'eported   that,  even 
in  cases  where  both  normality  and  homogeneitv    assumptions  were  violated, 
the  alpha  error  level  was  increased  only  slightly.     Therefore,    in  the 
pi'esent  study,   obtained  probabilities  of  0,05  may  actually  be  as  high  as 
0,08,   and  obtained   values  of  <0.01  may  be  as  high  as  0,03.     Because  the 
variables  selected   foi*  comparison  in  this  study  were  so  sensitive  to 
process  variation,   most  of  the  sponsor  differences  yielded  chance  piob- 
ability  values  <0,001,     Thus,   although  for  some  variables  the  error  level 
may  be  slightly  higher  than  reported,  differences  reported  as  significant 
are  almost  certain  to  be  so,   even  after  allowances  are  made  for  nonnormality 
of   the  distributions.     The  F-test  results  appea-*  in  Appendix  L. 

In  con.  pa  ring  ''treatment"   (i.e.,    sponsor  process)   means  on  a 
given  performance  measure  by  using  the  analysis  of  variance,    it  should 
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l)e  I'oiiiLMnht? red  lluil  i\  t^l^nU  leant  V  lest  iiidioalcs  only  Hint  a  tllJ  lcruncc 
existed.     UriKvsH  tlicrc  afu  n\\\y  two  t  rcn  tinont   .   the  V  lust  yioUls  little 
Informn  t  lf)n  roKurdhif^  llie  nature  ot   tlie  rllllerence.     In  the  pi'esuni  case, 
a  lilj;hly  .slMin  I  f  lean  t  \    slpnil  Ics  only  thai    the  twelve  ypiinsor  processes 
were  not   the  Hnme  on  the  perJ ormanre  measure  examined.     li  eannol  Indi- 
cate that  each  process  dlllered   ( rom  every  other  procesj,    that  one 
process  dill'  rcil   1  rom  all   the  others,   nv  thai  hall   of    them  were  essen- 
tially alike  and  differed   from  the  other  half,   also  essentially  alike. 
To  obtain  such  Information,   otiier  a  poster  lo  ri   tests  have  been  developed. 
One  of   the  most  use  I  ill   in  probing:  the  nature  of  differences  In  treatment 
means,    followinj;  a  siKnificunt  overall  F,    Is  the  ran^e  test  uslnj^  a  q 
statistic.     Tlie  particular  method   used  here  is  known  as  tlie  iNewman  Keuls 
procedjre  (see  Winer,    1962),      In  brief,    this  procedure  uses  a  matrix  ol 
differences  between   treatment  means   to  enable  n  q  test  of    the  differences 
l)etween  all  pairs  of  means.     Several   alternative  pi'ocedures  could  have 
been  used.     The  Newman /Keuls  was  selected  because   it  offers  an  acceptable 
balance  between  power  and  conservatism.     It  keeps  the  level  of  signifi- 
cance equal   to  alpha  for  nil  ordered  pairs  of  treatment  comparisons, 
however  many  rank  steps  apart  they  may  be.     By  using  a  harmonic  mean 
number  of  classrooms,   the  procedure  could  be  used   in  comparing  the  un- 
equal Sample  sizes  contained   in  tills  study  (one  sponsor  liad   ten  experi- 
mental classrooms,   another  had  sixteen,   and  all  otiiers  had  twelve).  The 
resulting  subsets  of  no  significant  diffei'ence  between  sponsors  are  dis- 
played  ill  Appendix  L. 

In  the  following  section  the  model  of  each  sponsor  is  described 
and  compared  with  Spring  1972  observations.     The  sponsor's  program  is 
assessed  by  considering  how  the  sponso}''s  obsei'ved  classrooms  ranked  with 
those  of  other  sponsors  on  sele''ted  variables.     The  ranking  of  each  spon- 
sor on  all  variables  can  be  found   in  Appendix  L.     Variables  are  identified, 
as  usual,   by  section  of   the  objervatior   Instrument   (ORF,   CCL,   or  FMO)  and 
variable  number.     The  adult-f ocut^od  data  are   indicated  by  a  superscript 
(a)   and  the  child -focused  data  by  a  superscript   (c) ,     Where  child  vari- 
ables are  more  appropriate   in  discussing  a  sponsor,   child-focused  data 
have  been  used ;   otherwise ,   adult- focused  data  have  been  used .     In  add i- 
tion,    for  descriptive  purposes,   frequency  of  activity  and  grouping  arrange- 
ments are  reported  by  grade  level.     The  instruction  and  feedback  system  of 
a  sponsor  are  reported  without  regard  for  ranking.     On  COI  variables, 
sponsors  have  not  been  adjusted  for  racial  type,   SES,   or  entering  test 
scores.     One  might  speculate  that  the  classroom  teaching  processes  would 
differ  where  there  is  a  preponderance  of  minority  children  or  where  the 
children  enter  school  with  low  test  scores .     This  quest  ion  will  be  inves- 
tigated  using  the  data  collected   in  Spring  1973, 
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a .      HuHpcuKsivu  LViucalloiiai  Mociel'-^'Kar  Wust  (iaborntory 


1)      Description  of   tha  Vvo\rvim — Leaniini^;  activities  that  are 
sel  r- reward  i  hm:  (aiitotelfc)  and  an  environment  structured  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  individual  child's  needs,  culture,  and  interests  are  tlie 
main  principles  in  the  Far  West  Laboratory  proM:ram.     /\ccording  to  the 
autotelic  principle,   the  best  way  Tor  a  child   to  learn  is  to  be  in  an 
environment  in  which  he  can  try  out  things  that  interest  him,  and  in 
whicli  he  can  risk,  guess,   ask  ciuestions,   and  make  discoveries,  without 
serious  negative  psychological  consequences.     Autotelic  act.vities  in^ 
elude  experiences  and  learning  activities  that  help  the  child  develop  a 
skill,    learn  a  concept,  or  acquire  an  attitude  that  can  be  usefully 
applied  in  some  other  endeavor. 

In  a  Far  West  Laboratory  classroom  the  child  is  expected 
to  be  free  to  explore  and  choose  activities  within  a  carefully  controlled 
environment  containing  learning  centers  and  a  variety  of  games,  activities, 
and  experiences.     The  child  is  expected  to  sea;'ch  fur  solutions  to  his  own 
problems  in  his  own  way,   using  a  variety  of  resources,   both  physical  and 
human.     Rather  than  being  directive,    the  adults  should  pose  questions  and 
guide  the  child  to  discovery  of  solutions.     The  child  may  then  find  out 
whet  her  his  sol ut  ions  work  through  immed  i  ate  feed  back  of  his  actions. 
The  solutions  discovered  should   fit  together  and   lead  to  other  discoveries. 
The  child's  reward   is  considered  to  be  his  gain  from  the  entire  experience, 
as  well  as  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  interest  in  the  experience. 

The  site  at  which  the  observational  data  for  the  Far  West 
Laboratory  were  collected   is  a  northern  industrial  city  with  a  population 
of  approximately  100,000.      Its  overall  Follow  Through  enrollment  was  758, 
of  which  the  classroom  observation  sample  was  169.     The  data  referred  to 
be  low  apply  only  to  the  c lasses  observed  at   this  site. 


2)       Observations — Observational  data  referred   to  in  this  sec- 
tion are   found   in  Appendix  L-1  (Child-Focused  Observations)   and  L-2 
(Adult-Focused  Observations).     These  data  are  used   to  construct  a  descrip- 
tion  of  the  classroom  environment  (from  the  OSF  variables),  activities 
engaged   in  and  materials  used   (from  the  CCL  variables),    and  teaching  and 
child  processes   (from  the  FMO  variables)    in  the  Far  West  Laboratory  (FW) 
classrooms  observed  over  four  days.     The  superscripts  c  and  a  after  the 
cited  variable  numbers  refer  to  whether  the  data  are  found   in  the  child- 
focused  observations   (c)    in  Appendix  L-l,   or  the  adult-focused  observa- 
tions (a)   in  Appendix  L-2.     The  data  reported  here  were  collected  at  one 
site  only  and  cannot  be  general i zed   to  other  sites . 
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Environment — Tho  1*W  classroom  ml^;lu  bo  a  j^lnj^lo,  sulf- 
contained   roc^ni  or  it  niij^ht  be  an  open  classroom.      In  either  case,  there 
will  be  tables  and  chairs  ♦^hat  can  bo  moved   to  form  desired  a rran^omen ts . 
Dis])lays  in  the  room  include  the  child's  osvn  art  work,  photojj;rnphH  ol  the 
child  und  of  his  classmates,   and  pictures  of  the  ethnic  j^roiips  represont<nl 
in  his  class.     C(^mmiinlty  events  are  posted   in  an  eTiort   to  make  the  child 
awurc  of  what  is  hapi)ening  In  his  commvniity  and  no i i;)iborhood  {OSV  33'\ 
3^V\   17",    18",   29^  -  32^). 

The  child  Is  assigned  a  seat  and  work  pvc^U])  for  some  ac- 
tivitieb,  but  he  is  given  freedom  to  choose  his  own  place  and  group  for 
others  (OSF  19^  -  22'^)  . 

Activities — When  variable  numbers  are  not  cited,    the  CCL 
data  referred  to  in  this  section  are  displayed  on  Taole  VII-1  which  is 
included  as  part  of  the  text. 

In  the  FW  classroom  a  wide  variety  of  activities  is  avail- 
able to  the  child   (CCL  14^).     Primary  emphasis  is  given  to  reading  and 
math  activities,   and  the  occurrence  of  both  activities  increases  slightly 
between  kindergarten  and  second  grade.     The  two    )ther  academic  activities, 
social  studies  and  science,   take  place  about  equally,   although  science  is 
not  introduced  until  the  first  grade.     In  the  kindergarten,   the  child  is 
observed  to  participate  more  frequently  in  noi academic  activities  in- 
cluding arts  and  crafts,  games,   blocks  and   trucks,   and  dolls  and  dress-up. 
These  nonacademic  activities  occur  less  often  as  the  child  grows  older, 
although  arts  and  crafts  remain  a  relatively  important  part  of  the  cur- 
ricu2um.     Group  time  and  story,   singing,   and  dancing  are  also  a  regular 
part  of  the  school  day. 

In  academic  activities,   the  kindergarten  child  most  fre- 
quently works  with  his  teacher  on  a  one-to-one  basis,   whereas  as  a  fii*st 
or  second  grader  he  is  more  often  a  member  of  a  small  group  or  a  large 
group  when  he  is   instructed  by  his  teacher  in  these  activities.     When  the 
child  works  independently  of  an  adult,   he  generally  works  alone,  although 
he  may  also  be  seated  with  others  as  he  carries  on  his  independent  work. 

Materials — The  child ^s  use  of  tapes,   records,    films,  or 
TV  in  reading  and  math  activities  is  high   (CCL  30^),   and  there  is  frequent 
use  of  games  in  these  activities   (CCL  31^),     Concrete  objects  are  often 
used   to  illustrate  math  and  science  concepts  (CCL  32^),   together  with 
science  equipment,   plants,    and  animals  (CCL  33^) , 
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OMADK  DIi  KKUKNCKS  ON  SKUKCTKl)  CTI.  V  Ml  I -MiLKS  •  V \\\  WKST  l.\IHmATOHY 
(Monii«  iu\i\  •undnnl  drvl ;i t  Ion-  pi-rCOP,  cutTipti t  i-H  n\*  r  four 


Grade  I.i 

* \'(» I  St  roam 

K  liulJM*«a  rt  en 

J-'ll  St 

tjVM\r  ok 

Socniul 

Grade  ok 

Vnrl ablf 

Mean 

S  t  a nda  t*d 
Prvlat  {t>r. 

Moan 

S  t  andard 
hcvJiit  Ion 

Moan 

S  t  anda  !*d 
Dovl  .1 1  ton 

Math 

.;m 

.  10 

.  30 

.  16 

.  3  ."i 

.  18 

ilondin^ 

.  10 

,  r»o 

.  :>  1 

.  :»() 

SocMnl   stud  I  OK 

.01 

.11 

,  OM 

.  IH 

.  03 

.  17 

.  o:i 

.16 

.03 

.  16 

All   ncndcmlc  activities 

.H.| 

.7H 

.  8  1 

.  7  fi 

.  99 

.  82 

Gamos 

.28 

.  15 

.07 

.23 

.  n 

.31 

Arts  and  c- rails 

.fjl 

.  .10 

22 

.12 

.  21 

.11 

Dumcstlc  arts 

.01 

.11 

.01 

.08 

.02 

.  1  2 

Blocks  and  trucks 

.  37 

. 

.  03 

.  16 

.02 

1  2 

Do  1 1  s 

.31 

.•u> 

.  00 

.  25 

.  O.*! 

.  23 

To ache r  in  any  acadomic  activity 

With  one  child 

.15 

.37 

.Of) 

.  22 

.07 

.23 

With   two  children 

.09 

.29 

.06 

.  23 

.03 

.  18 

With  small  ^^'"'^•P 

.09 

.28 

.  30 

,50 

.25 

.M 

Witli  larKe  Kroup 

.09 

.28 

.  M 

.31 

.12 

.  3'1 

Teacher  with  one  child  In  any  activity 

.  17 

.39 

.07 

.29 

.07 

.25 

Independent  RroupinRs 

One  child 

1  ,61 

1  .88 

1  .03 

1.5/1 

1  .13 

1  .98 

Two  children 

1  .05 

1.10 

.  59 

.99 

.64 

1  .03 

Small  group 

1  .  I'l 

1  .38 

.90 

1.21 

.57 

.96 

Larpe  proup 

,11 

.  31 

.  15 

.36 

.20 

.40 

Children  in  any  academic  activity 

2.23 

3.  10 

•1  .  58 

5.67 

4.  U 

5.77 

Grade  Classrficims  per  Grade  COPs  per  Grade 

K  A  257 

1  'ek  1  278 

2/ek  1  259 


For  example,    at  all  grade  levels,    approximately  one  out  of  every  three  CCL  observations 
recorded  a  math  activity  in  prop. "ess;  at  all  grade  levels,   approximately  one  out  of  every 
two  CCL  obsei'vations  recorded  a  reading  activity  in  progress. 
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Teach  i       P  roc  c*.Msc'.M-"My   Ui  r  ,    I  ho   l^rtrcst   pi'c^por  t  I  j>n  the 
child's   liUetMcl  Ions  wlih   the  adulls   in  his  classroom  arc  on  a  tMU.*- to-nnc 
level    (r\U)  or'.    7:^^).     M(»st  ni   Iuk  oLhrr   I  n  te  Tvif  I  lo  ns  wllh  adiills  tjeeur 
when   they  acldi'ess  a    lar^e  ^roiip  of   which  he   Is  a  ineinl>'M  ,     These  conimuni- 
caLl«»ns  a  IV  mostly   in   the   iorm  ol   ciuestions  and   requests;   however,  In- 
struction   is  oi  almost   equal    pvo])o!' t  1  <)n   (KMC)  77*^^  -   79'\   81*'),  Relative 
t(^  other-  spotisors*   c  I  assrc^t)nis ,    the  child   In   the  KW  proj;rmn   is  c»skcd  a 
hijxh  nimber  oi  open-ended  questions  (KMO  70**), 

The  ch  lid   rece  l\'es  more  ackno^v  1  eduincn  t    1"  rom   the  ad  vi  I  ts    i  n 
h's  classroom   than  he  does  corrective   leedhack  or  praise   (88'\   92'\   97'M  , 
and   leed back   is  pvinuwlly  p:iven  Inm  (Oi*  his   task-related  responses 
(F.MO  89'\   9:?'\    99'\    103^^).     Coi'rcctives  are  mi  inly  positive, 
to  an  acceptable  response  by  means  oi  (juestions  or  explanations   (FMO  98*^\ 
99'^);    the   few  negative  correctives  he   receives  are   \'or  misbehavior 
(FMO  10r\    U)3^S  .     Table  VI  1-2  displays   the  kind  and   irequeney  oi  IcchI- 
back  adults  ofier  to  KW  children. 

Child  P  rocesses--The  KW  child   interacts  with  other  cliildren 

in   the  classriM^m  to  a  greater*  extent    than  he  docs  with   the  adults   v  FMO 
c  c 

1   .   5   ).   and   the   larf^est  propi)rtiun  ol   his   intei'ac  t  ions  with  other  chil- 
d  I'en  ai'e  one-to-one   (FMO  8*^*  -   12*-*).     His  comminiica  tion  with  others  is 
largely  in  exchanging  productive  statements  and  comments  (FMO  32^*  -  34^, 
38^,   39^),    in  asking  questions  (FMO  18^),   and   in  responding  to  others' 
questions   (FMO  19^).     The  FW  child  makes  more  requests  and  asks  more 
airect  and  open-ended  questions  than  do  the  children  in  any  other  model, 
and  he  shares  his  away- i" rom- school  experiences  more  ol'ten  than  do  other 
children  (FMO  59^')  . 

In  his  ntmverbal  periods,    the  child  engages   in  sell- 
instruction,   or  listens  to  or  observes  others;   he  is  observed  listening 
to  machines   (TV,   earphones,    and   the  like)  moi'e   than  children  in  most  oi' 
the  other  models  (FMO  23^,   43^,   46*^,   47*^),     Perhaps  because  of  the  wide 
variety  of  activities  available   to  him  (CCL  14^),   he  moves  around  the 

Q 

classroom  frequently  (FMO  48  ). 

There  is  a  preponderance  of  positive  behavior  in   the  FW 
classroom  and   the  classroom  is  generally  a  happy  one   (FMO  49^  -  56^,  109^^) 

b,       Tucson  Early  Education  Model   (TEEM)--U.  Arizona 

1)       Description  of  the  Mc.el — The  TEEM  model  accepts  the 
behavioi'  characteristics  and   level  of  development  with  which  the  child 
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Table 

ADULT  FEEDBACK  TO  CHILDUEN:     VWX  WEST  UBORATOHY 


Varlablu   For  Bella viar  X  per  FMO 


FMO    90  Praise  0.16 

FMO    9-1  Xon-task-i -^lalcd  acknowledgment  0,59 

FMO    98  Positive  corrective  1.26 

FMO  101  Negative  corrective  0.u4 

FMO  102  Firm  corrective  0.06 


For  Task-Related  Activity 

FMO    89        Praise  0.70 

FMO     93        Acknowledgment  2.96 

FMO     99        Positive  corrective  0.67 

FMO  103        Negative  corj^-ctive  0 


 All  

FMO  104        All   feedback  6.66 


enters  school  and  builds  on  them.  The  model  calls  on  teachers  to  indi- 
vidualize their  teaching  and  emphasizes  persistent  adult-child  interac- 
tion.    This   interaction  takes  place  most  often  in  the  small  group  setting 

The  curriculum  for  the  model  focuses  on  four  general  areas 
of  development:      language  competence,  development  of  an  intellectual  base 
development  of  a  motivational  base,   and  societal  arts  and  skills.  The 
intellectual  base  includes  skills  assumed   to  be  necessary  to  the  process 
of  learninjj   (e,g.,   ability  to  attend,   recall,  organize  behavior  toward 
goals,   evaluate  alternatives,   and  planning).     The  motivational  base  in- 
cludes attitudes  and  behavior  related  to  productive   involvement  (e.g., 
positive  self  concept,    liking  for  school,    task  persistence,   and  expecta- 
tion of   success).     Societal  arts  and  skills  include  reading,  writing,  and 
math,   combined  with  social  skills  of  cooperation  and  the  like.     Each  ac- 
tivity or  behavioral  committee  setting  incorporates  some  aspect  of  each 
of  the  four  goal  areas. 
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The  TKKM  rlnssrooiii   Is  or^aiil/cd    Inlii  buhnvloral  sclllnus 
twui   inlorcsl  clmiLlm*s  \ov  small   j^nuips,    lt»  LMKu)urii^u   I  n  I  c  rnc  I  I  oi^s  o!  llic 
olilWl  with  his  unvl  i-onmcnl  nnci  otlicMs.     T)ic  (lnv   Is  iJlvUUul   inlo  two 
ma.jcjr  p(»rtlnns.    tcnclu?  r- i  n  1 1  i  a  I  ud   I  linu   (  romml  I  Luus  or  small  uroup  limu) 
and  c'hl  hl-lnil  liiluci   lime   (  su  I  I -sc  lot  I  I  on )  .     Children  arc  ciic«)u  rancd  lo 
loani  from  each  other.     Social    re  i  n  ( orcume  n  I   Icehnlques,    sucii  as  pr.nse. 
allenllon.   and  aTIectloii,    iire   liberally  applied,   and  materials  arc  chosen 
and  arranjfed   for'   their  rcinforrlnn  va  1  inv     Teachers  should  model  desired 
behavior.     Every  ciiort   is  made   to  ensure   tliat   the  child  will  come  lo 
re^xanl  school  as  sij^nificaut  and  rewtirdlnp;. 

The  site  observed   tor  I',   Arizona   iS  a  sma  I  1   s<)Uthern  rural 
town  with  a  populati.on  ol   approximately  15,000.     The  (Wurall   I'nllow  Thr^u^^h 
enrollment   is  :j:j9.    ol   which   the  classroom  observation  somple   is  289.  The 
iniormatlon  that   follows   rciers   to  those  classes  observed    In  tMs  site 
only . 

2)       Obscrva  t  i{>ns--Obscrva  t  ionu  1  data  referred   to   In   this  sec- 
tion are   lound   in  Appendix  L-1   (Child-Focused  Observations)   and  L-2 
(Adul l-Kocused  Observations).     These  data  arc  used   to  construct  a  des- 
cription oi'   the  classroom  env  i  rtnimen  t .    activities  en^a^ed   in,  materials 
used  within  activities,    teaching  processes,   and  child  processes  in  ti^e 
University  of  Arizona   (L*A)   model.     The  superscripts  c  and  a  alter  the 
cited  variable  numbers  refer   to  whetiier  the  data  are  found   in  the  child- 
focused  observations  (c)    in  Appendix  L-1,   ov  the  adu 1 t- 1 ocused  observa- 
tions (a)    in  Appendix  L-2,     The  data   reported  here  were  collected  at  o.ic 
site  only  and  cannot  be  generalized   to  other  sites. 

Envi  ronment — The  child   in  the  UA  classroom  sits  at  movable 
tables  rather  than  at   stationary  desks   in  i-ows  (OSF  17'*.    18^).  His 
teacher  assigns  liim  te^  a  seal  and  work  group  for  the  greater  portion  oi 
tlie  day;   he   is,   however,   allowed   to  select  his  own  place  and  group  for 
some  activities  during   the  day  (OSF  19^   -  22^).     His  own  art  worl<  is  on 
display   in  the   room,   as  well   as  photographs  of  himself  and  his  classmates, 
and   pictures  oi   the  various  ethnic  groups  reflected   in  the  class  (OSF 
29^  -  31^).     Announcements  of  community  events  are  also  posted   (OSF  32^). 

Activities — When  variable  numbers  are  not  cited,    the  data 
referred  to  in  this  section  are  displayed  on  Table  VII-3, 

At  all  grade  levels,    the  UA  student  spends  more  time  in 
academic   than  in  nonacademic  activities.     About  half  of  his  academic  time 
is  spent  in  language  development  activities;   time  spent  in  math  I'uns  a 
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Table  VII-M 

GKADK  niFFKUtNCES  OS  SKLKCTKt)  CCL  VAttlAUUF.St  ARIZONA 
(Mean?*  and  Htandnrd  <loviationH  per  COP,  computed  over  four  days.)* 


Grade 

Level  -'SI  ream 

First 

Grade /of 

Second  Gratle/ef 

Thlnt 

Grade/rf 

Varlrtbl  c 

Mea  n 

Standard 
Deviation 

Mean 

Standard 
Deviation 

Mnan 

S  taiidard 
Devlat Ion 

Math 

.•19 

.27 

.15 

.12 

.50 

Uondini;  g 

,51 

.50 

.IG 

.50 

.53 

.50 

Social  stuilics 

♦  02 

.11 

.01 

.10 

Science 

m 

,11 

.32 

.01 

.08 

.11 

.31 

All  academic  act ivi ties 

l.OG 

.06 

.70 

.82 

1.08 

1.02 

Games 

.12 

r,\2 

.06 

.2t 

.08 

.27 

Arts  and  craTts 

.21 

.13 

.25 

.13 

.27 

.•M 

Domestic  arts 

.02 

.M 

D locks  and  trucks 

.05 

,22 

.01 

.19 

.03 

.  18 

Doll.s 

.02 

.15 

.01 

.10 

.05 

.22 

Teacher  in  any  academic  activity 

With  one  child 

.01 

.12 

.06 

.21 

.06 

.28 

With  tuxj  children 

.01 

.12 

.02 

.15 

.01 

.  10 

U'ith  small  group 

.37 

.IK 

.15 

.27 

.45 

With  larf^e  (;roup 

.10 

.31 

.07 

.29 

.13 

.34 

Teacher  with  one  child  In  any  activity 

.08 

.IG 

,0H 

.28 

.07 

.30 

Independent  crouplnK-"^ 

One  child 

.33 

*7G 

.12 

.97 

.18 

1.06 

Two  children 

.20 

.GO 

.  16 

.58 

.27 

.65 

Small  group 

.86 

1.05 

1.29 

l.Gl 

1.28 

1.55 

Larf;e  f^roup 

.OG 

.23 

.12 

.39 

.08 

.31 

Children  in  any  academic  activity 

3 .  5G 

t.37 

•1.55 

7.0.1 

1.57 

5.84 

Gratle  Classrooms  per  Graile      COPs  per  Grade 

l/ef  4  287 

2/ef  •»  287 

3/er  »  ,  2«6 


* 

For  example,  at  all  tirade  levels,  approximately  one  out  of  every  two  CCL  observations 
recorded  a  reading  activity  In  progress;  at  all  urade  level approximately  one  out  of 
every  four  CCL  ob.^ervat Ions  recorded  an  arts  and  crarts  activity  In  progress. 
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close  second.     Science  Is  part  o(   the  curriculum  nt  all   three  j:riuie 
levels,   but   iormal  social  studies  is  not  a  part  of  his  daily  scliedule 
until  the  second  grade.     His  nonacademic  activities  include  arts  and 
craits  at  all  (^rade  levels  at  whicli  he  spends  consitiorablo  time.  Other 
nonacademic  activities  in  which  he  participates  are  Bomes,  blocks  and 
trucks,  and  dolls.     In  addition,  he  will  \    s/e  the  opportunity  to  pian  Ills 
day  or  to  share  experiences  with  others,  as  I'A  classrooms  devote  a  slunlfi 
leant  amount  of  time  to  sucli  group  activities  (CCL  2  ). 

Most  of  Ills  day  Is  spent     n  small  groups,  oitlier  with  or 
witliout  an  adult,   altliough  when  he  works  independently  of  adults  lie  is 
often  observed  to  work  by  himself  or  witli  one  otlier  child. 

Materials — While  hi    is  pursuing  academic  activities,  the 
UA  child  has  access  to  materials  such  as  texts,  workbooks,  and  other 
symbolic  materials,   language  experience  charts,  and  audio-visual  and 
science  equipment.     Concrete  objects   for  his  math  instruction  are  also 
available  to  him  (CCL  28'"*  -  33^), 

Teacher  Processes — The  data  used  in  this  section  are  taken 
from  the  list  of  FMO  variables  in  Appendix  L-2  (Adult-Focused  Observa- 
ticn^O,  showing  mean  frequency  of  occurrence  of  variables  per  Five-Minute 
Obst.'rvat  ion . 

The  CCL  variables  noted  on  Table  VII-3  show  that  the  UA 
student  is  generally  a  member  of  a  small  group;  however,   tlie  largest 
proportion  of  his  interactions  with  the  adults  in  his  classroom  are  on 

a  r{ 

a  one-to-one  basis  (FMO  61   ,   71  )  ,   and  adults  Interact  witli  liim  as  a 
member  of  a  large  group  more  frequently  than  as  a  member  of  a  small  group 
(FMO  63^,   64^,   69^  -  72^).     One  interpretation  of  this  seeming  contradic- 
tion might  be  that  instruction  is  on  an  individual   lev^l,  even  though  the 
child   is  seated  with  a  small  {^roup,   and   that  directions  or  announcements 
are  given  to  the  whole  class  preceding  their  dispersal  into  small  groups. 

Adults  in  the  UA  classroom  ask  the  child  direct  questions 

and  give  requests/commands  to  him  in  higher  proportion  than  they  ask 

a  a 

open-ended  questions  (FMO  77     -  79  ) .     Even  so »    they  ask  more  open-ended 
questions  of  the  child  than  do  the  adults  in  most  other  models. 

More  than  half  of  the  child's  interactions  with  the  adults 
are  in  the  form  of  receiving  instruction,  much  of  it  instruction  in 
academic  activities.     Objects  might  be  used  as  instructional  aids 
(FMO  81^  -  84^), 
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Keodbock  is  given  rugiiiarlv  to  the  child  (Tublo  VI 1-4)  most 
IrcquLMitly  in  acknowledgment  uf  task-related  responses  (FMO  10'1^\  92"  - 
95^).     Very  little  praise  is  given  him  (FMO  88^).     Corrective  ieedback  is 
usually  given  in  a  positive  manncM'  (guiding  the  child  to  an  alternative 
response  by  means  of  a  question  or  with  an  explanation),  and   the  greatest 
proportion  of  it  is  given  to  correct  his  beliavior  (FMO  9?"  -  106^). 


Table  VII-4 
ADULT  FEEDBACK  TO  CHILDREN:     U .  ARIZONA 


Variable  For  Behavior  X  per  FMO 


FMO    90        Praise  0.11 

FMO    94        Non-task-related  acknowledgment  0.29 

FMO    98        Positive  corrective  1.47 

FMO  101        Negative  corrective  0,06 

FMO  102        Firm  corrective  0.19 

For  Task  Related  Activity 

FMO    89        Praise  0.53 

FMO    93        Acknowledgment  3, 22 

FMO    99        Positive  corrective  0.36 

FMO  103        Negative  corrective  0,002 

 All  

FMO  104        All  feedback  6.91 


UA  adults'   productive  statements  to  the  child  are  more 
frequent   than  are  those  of  adults  in  other  models  (FMO  96^) ,   and  the 
child  is  listened  to  by  the  adults  in  his  classroom  more  often  than  are 
children  in  other  models  (FMO  108^),     This,   plus  the  fact  that  UA  adults 
rank  highest  or  among  the  highest  on  all  adult  positive  and  negative 
affect  variables  (FMO  109^  -  115^)  make  it  appear  that  the  UA  child's 
classroom  provides  an  atmosphere  of  free  give  and  take,    rather  than 
directiveness,   and  of  free  expression  of  feeling. 
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Child  Processca--The  l*A  child  frequently  interact^-  with 
Lhc  adults  and  other  cliildrcMi  in  the  classroom  (FMO  1     -  6  ).     Most  ol 
his  interactions  with  other  children  are  on  a  one-to-one  basis  (FMO  8^, 
9^)  and   these  interactions  consist  mainly  ol"  general  comments  and  pro- 
ductive statements  (FMO  33^,  3S^\   39^),   rather  than  queslions. 
responses,   or  feedback  (FMO  15^  -  19*^.   36^,   37^,   40^).     He  does,  however, 
ask  more  open-ended  questions  than  childi'tMi   in  most  other  models  (FMO 
17^)  . 

Although  the  UA  child   interacts  with  others  frequently, 

he  spends  a  much  larger  part  of  his  time  alone,   nonverbal ly  (FMO  7^, 

47*"),   often  in  sel  I- 1  nst  rue  t  ion ,   at  which  he  is  task-persistent   (FMO  2;^^, 
c 

29  ),  and  in  listening  to  or  watching  a  machine  (earphones,  filmstrips,  and 
the  like)  or  to  the  adults  in  his  room  (FMO  31^).     The  child  in  the  UA 
program  is  attentive  to  others  or  to  a  machine  more  often  than  children 
in  any  other  model    (FMO  43^). 

His  classroom  has  an  atmosphere  that   is  conducive  to  ex- 
pression of  a  wide  range  of  feelings  and  he  shows  both  positive  and  nega- 
tive behavior  to  a  greater  degree  than  children  in  the  other  models 
(FMO  49^  -  56^) . 

c.       Bank  Street  College  of  Education  Approach 

1)       Description  of  the  Model — Basic  to  the  Bank  Street  approach 
is  a  rational,   democratic  life  situation  in  the  classroom.     The  child  is 
encouraged  to  participate  actively  in  his  own  learning,   and  the  adults 
support  this  autononiy  by  extending  the  child's  world  and  making  him  aware 
of  meanings  of  his  experiences.     The  teaching  is  diagnostic  with  individ- 
ualized follow-up,     The  learning  environment  is  constantly  restructured 
to  adapt  it  to  the  special  needs  and  emerging  interests  of  the  childi'en, 
part iculai'ly  their  need  for  a  positive  sense  of  themselves. 

This  model  aims  at  children's  acquiring  academic  skills 
within  a  broad  context  of  planned  activities  that  piovide  appropriate 
ways  of  expressing  and  organizing  children's  interests.     Language,  math, 
arts  and  crafts  are   incorporated  and  integrated  into  a  curriculum  that 
emphasizes  home,    school,    and  community.     The  classroom  is  organized  into 
work  areas  filled  with  stimulating  materials  that  permit  a  wide  variety 
of  motor  and  sensory  experiences,   as  well  as  opportunities  for  indepen- 
dent investigation  in  cognitive  areas  and  for  interpretation  of  experience 
through  creative  media  such  as  dramatic  play,   music,   and  art.  Teachers 
and  paraprofessionals  work  as  a  team,   surrounding  the  children  with  lan- 
guage,  which  should  be  learned  as  a  useful  and  pleasurable  tool.  Math, 
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too,   is  highly  functional  and  pervades  the  curriculum.     The  locus  of  the 
Bank  Street  approach  is  on  tasks  that  are  satisfying  in  terms  of  the 
child's  own  goals  and  productive   for  his  cognitive  and  affective  develop- 
me  n  t . 

The  site  observed   for  Bank  Street  is  a  rural  area  in  the 
south  where  schools  are  dispei'sed  over  a  wide  area.     The  overall  Follow 
Through  enrollment  is  1236,   of  which  the  classroom  observation  sample  is 
376,     The  following  information  refers  to  those  classes  observed   in  this 
site  only, 

2)       Observations — Observational  data  referred  to  in  this  sec- 
tion are  found   in  Appendix  L-1   (Child-Focused  Observations)   and  L-2 
(Adult-Focused  Observations) ,     These  data  are  used   to  construct  a  des- 
cription of  the  classroom  environment,   activities  engaged   in,  materials 
used  within  activities,    teaching  processes,   and  child  processes   in  the 
Bank  Street   (BC)   model.     The  superscripts  c  and  a  after  the  cited  varia- 
ble numbers  refer   co  whether  the  data  are  found   in  the  child-f ocusei?  ob- 
servations (c)    in  Appendix  L-1,   or  the  adul t- focused  observations   (a)  in 
Appendix  L-2.     The  data  reported  here  were  collected  at  one  site  only  and 
cannot  be  generalized  to  other  sites. 

Environment — The  BC  chi Id  spends  his  school  day  in  a 
classroom  containing  tables  and  chairs  that  can  be  moved  about  in  desired 
arrangements,   and  displays  that   include  his  own  arts  and  crafts  work, 
photographs  of  himself  and  his  classmates,   and  pictures  or  posters  re- 
flecting the  ethnic  groups  represented   in  the  class   (OSF  17^,   29     -  31  ) . 
Announcements  of  community  events  that  might  interest  him  or  his  parents 
are  also  posted   (OSF  32^), 

The  child  is  assigned  to  a  seat  and  work  group  by  his 
teacher  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,   although  he  is  given  freedom  at 
some  times  to  choose  his  own  place  and  group  in  which  to  work  (OSF  19^  - 
22^)  . 

Activities — From  Table  VII-5,    it  is  seen  that  throughout 
the  first,    second,   and   third  grades,    the  BC  student's  curriculum  is 
focused  heavily  on  academic  activities,  with  emphasis  primarily  on  lan- 
guage development  and  secondarily  on  math.     Social  studies  are  introduced 
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Table  VII-5 


GRADE  DIFFERENCES  ON  SELECTED  CCL  VARIABLES:  BANK  STREET  ^ 
(Means  and  standard  deviations  per  COP,  computed  over  four  days.) 


Grade  Level/Stream 


First 

Grade/ef 

Second 

Grade/ef 

Third 

Grade/of 

Variable 

M  e  an 

S  t  andard 
Deviation 

Mean 

Standard 
Deviation 

Mean 

Standard 
Deviat  ion 

Math 

.34  • 

.47 

.59 

.49 

.37 

.48 

Reading  . 

.70 

.46 

.66 

.47 

•H 

.  50 

Social  studies 

.18 

.38 

.11 

.32 

Science 

.01 

.  11 

.01  ^ 

.12 

.04 

.20 

All  academic  activities 

1.05 

.74 

1.45 

.95 

1.06 

.68 

Games 

24 

04 

.  20 

.  03 

.  17 

Arts  and  crafts 

.20 

.40 

.14 

,  .35 

.07 

.25 

Domestic  arts 

.02 

.14 

— 

.01 

.  12 

Blocks  and  trucks 

.22 

.42 

.03 

.18 

— 

Dolls^ 

— 

.01 

.08 

—  ' 

Teacher  in  any  academic  activity 

wxLii  one?  cjiixci 

.  21 

.  ^1 1 

.  09 

.  29 

.  03 

.  18 

With  two  child i*en 

.02 

.  15 

.  04 

.  20 

.01 

.  12 

With  small  ^roup 

.  23 

.42 

.  54 

.  51 

.  35 

.  48 

With  large  group 

.  11 

.  32 

.12 

.32 

.28 

.45  . 

Teacher  with  one  child  in  any  activity 

.21 

.41 

.11 

.31 

.03 

.18 

Independent  groupings 

One  child 

.  17 

.  52 

.84 

1.24 

.24 

.67 

Two  children 

.09 

.37; 

.60 

.95 

,25 

.54 

Small  group 

.75 

.99 

1.16 

.98 

.91 

1.06 

Large  group 

.13 

.38 

.10 

.34 

.13 

.36 

Children  in  any  academic  activity 

2.^13 

3.59 

6.72 

5.72 

■  5.63 

6.18 

Grade      Classrooms  per  Grade      COPs  per  Grade 


1/ef 
2/ef 
3/ef 


265 
285 
270 


For  example,   at  the  1/ef  level,  one  out  of  every  three  CCL  observations  recorded  a  math 
activity  in  progress;  at  the  2  grade  lovel-,  more  than  one  out  bf  every  two  CCL  observations 
recorded  a  math  activity  in  progress.  . 
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to  him  in  the  second  grade     and  science  activities  increase  in  frequency 
in  the  third  gi'ade.     Among  the  nonacademic  activities  in  which  he  par- 
ticipates,  blocks  and  trucks  and  arts  and  crafts  are  important  elements 
of  the  daily  schedule  at  the  first  gi'ade  level.     At  the  second  and  thii*d 
grade  levels,   arts  and  ci'afts  renain  fi'equent  activities,   while  blocks 
and   trucks,   as  would  be  expected,   become  less  impoi'tant  in  second  grade 
and  a  re  no  t  observed  at  all  in  the  th  ird  grade . 

The  curi'icular  activities   in  which  the  child   is  involved 
ai*e  most  often  in  a  small  gioup  setting,   whether  they  be  academic  or 
nonacademic  and  whether  his  work  is  being  guided  by  a  teacher  or  he  is 
working  independent  of  any  adult.     At  the  first  grade  level,   his  teacher 
frequently  meets  with  him  on  an  individual  basis;   however,    large  group 
instruction  becomes  increasingly  more  important  as  he  progresses  through 
the  grades.      In  keeping  with  the  developmental  aspects  of  this  model, 
the  BC  child  works  independently  of  adults  more  often  in  the  second  and 
third  grades  than  he  did  as  a  first  gi'ader. 

Materials — In  addition  to  texts  and  workbooks,    the  BC 
chi Id  has  available   to  h im  aud io- vi sual  equi pment   (films,    tapes,  ear- 
phones,   and   the  like),    concrete  objects   (Cuisenaire  rods,  counting 
sticks),   and  science  equipment   (microscopes,   magnifying  glasses,  plants, 
animals) .     Language  experience  charts  and  games  are  also  used   in  his 
instruction  (CCL  28^  -  33^). 

Teaching  Processes — Although  the  Bank  Street  student  is 
generally  a  member  c     a  small  group,   as  previously  seen  on  Table  VII-5, 
he  interacts  with  the  adults  working  with  his  group  on  a  one-to-one  basis 
far  more  often  than  he  interacts  with  them  as  a  member  of  a  group  (FMO 
61^  -  76^) . 

The  child   is  asked  direct  questions  and  given  commands  or 
requests   in  almost  equal  proportions  (FMO  77^,   78^).     He  is  asked  open- 
ended  questions  comparatively  infrequently   (FMO  79^) .     The  greatest  pro- 
portion of  adult  attention  he  receives   is  in  the  form  of  instruction 


The  SRI  Classroom  Check  List  does  not  provide  for  coding  the  content  of 
activities;   however,  our  personal  observations  prompt  us  to  say  that  a 
child  in  the  Bank  Street  program  would  be  doing  his  math,   reading,  and 
art  activities  within  the  context  of  social  studies;    that   is,   his  home, 
school,    and  community  interests  form  the  central   theme  around  which  his 
learning  activities  take  place. 
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(FMO  81^),   about  one-third  of  which  is  in  academic  activities  (FMO  82^). 
Objects  are  not  often  used   for  demonstrating  or  teaching  purposes 
(FMO  83^) . 

lie  receives  regular  feedback  from  the  adults   (FMO  104^)  . 
Praise   is  not  often  given  him,   but  what  pi'aise  he  does  get  is  for  task- 
related  behavior  (FMO  88^,   89^).     Acknowledgment  is  frequent  and  mostly 
in  task-^rela  ted  activities   (FMO  92^,   93^).     He  gets  more  corrective  feed- 
back than  he  does  praise  and  acknowledgment   (FMO  97^) .     Corrective  feed- 
back is  almost  invariably  given  in  a  positive  manner  guiding  him  to  an 
acceptable  response  by  means  of  a  question  or  with  an  explanation: 
(FMO  97^,   99^),     The  child   rarely  receives  negative  correctives  (threats, 
demeaning  or  sarcastic  remarks)   for  eithei*  behavior  or  task-related 
responses   (FMO  101^,  103^). 


Table  VII-6 
ADULT  FEEDBACK  TO  CHILDREN:     BAM  STREET 


Variable  For  Behavior  X  per  FMO 


FMO     90        Praise  0.01 

FMO     94        Non- task-related  acknowledgment  0.09 

FMO     98        Positive  corrective  0.84 

FMO  101        Negative  corrective  0.02 

FMO  102        Firm  corrective  0.17 

For  Task-Related  Activity 

FMO     89        Praise  0.56 

FMO     93        Acknowledgment  2.65 

FMO     99        Positive  corrective  2,36 

FMO  103        Negative  corrective  0.01 

 All  

FMO  104        All  feedback  7.12 
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Child  Pi'ocesses--Tlie  child   in  a  Bank  Street  program  appears 
to  oe  expressive.     He  talks  to  adults  and  other  children  with  almost  equal 
frequency  (FMO  1^,   5^)   and   initiates  interactions  with  adults  and  other 
children  in  the  ionn  of  comments  (both  general  and   task-related)   and  ques- 
tions (FMO  2^  -  6^,   8^  -  12^,   15^  -  18^.   32^  -  34^,   38^,   39^).     He  rarely 
gives  others  feedback  of  any  kind   (FMO  36^,   37^,  40^), 

Task-related  activities  consume   the  greatest  proportion  of 
his  time   (FMO  57^) .     These   task-related  time  periods  consist  mainly  of 
self-instruction,   much  of  it   in  academic  activities,    and  at  which  he  is 
very  task-pei'sistent   (FMO  23^,   24^,    29^).     The  majority  of  his  task- 
related  activity   is  nonverbal   (FMO  47^), 

Adults  in  the  BC  program  are  positive  in   their  approach  to 
the  children  (FMO  110^).     This  is  reflected   in  a  positive,   happy  child 
(FMO  49^,   50^)   and   in  a  generally  happy  classroom  (FMO  109^).     The  BC 
model  ranked  higher  than  any  other  model  on  these  affect  variables. 

d,       Mathemagenic  Activities  Program  (MAP)--U.  Georgia 

1)       Description  of  the  Model--An  activity-based  curriculum 
is  essential  to  the  MAP  model,   since  it  postulates  active  manipulation 
of  and  interaction  with  the  environment  as  the  basis  for  learning. 
Individual  and  group  tasks  are  structured   to  allow  each  child   to  involve 
himself  in  them  at  physical  and   social  levels  as  well  as  at   the  intellec- 
tual  level  of  his  being.     Concrete  materials  are  presented  in  a  manner 
that  permits  the  child  to  experiment  and  discover  problem  solutions  in  a 
variety  of  ways.     Both  teaching  techniques  and   curriculum  materials  empha- 
size sequential  ari'angement  of  tasks  :i  n  small  steps  that  stimulate  and 
challenge  the  child  to  try  the  next  step  beyond  his  current  experience  and 
knowledge  level. 

Thus,    the  MAP  classroom  stresses  learning  by  doing,   as  well 
as  individual   initiative  and  decision-making  on  the  part  of  the  child.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  maintain  a  careful  balance  between  highly  structured 
and   relatively  unstructured  learning  si'^uations  and  between  the  level  of 
conceptual  material  and   the  capability  of  individual  children.  Small 
group  instruction  by  teacher  and  aides  is  emphasized  but  with  specific 
provisions  for  individual  activity.     This  pattern  of  instruction  results 
in  a  great  variety  of  media  used  by  teachers  and  children,  activities 
available  to  children,   and  social  situations  encountered  by  children. 

The  classroom  is  arranged  to  allow  several  groups  of  chil- 
dren to  engage  simultaneously  in  similar  or  different  activities.  Learn-- 
ing  materialr.  include  educational  games  children  can  use  without  supervision 
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in  small  groups  or  by  themselves.     Art,  music,   and  physical  education 
are  considered  MAP  activities  of  equal  importance  with  language,  math- 
ema     cs     science  ,   and  social  stud  ies  ,     Feelings  of  self-conf  id^^nce  and 
motivation  to  learn  are  viewed  as  natural  consequences  of  the  mathe- 
mag'enic  approach  to  learning. 

The  site  at  which  the  observational  data  were  collected 
for  U ,   Georgia  is  a  small  rural  area  in  the  south  with  a  population  of 
approximately  1500,     The  overall  Follow  Through  enrollment   is  410,  of 
which  the  classrooro  observation  sample   is  305.     The  following  data  refer 
to  those  classes  observed^  at   this  site  only. 

2)       Observations--0bservational  data  referred  to  in  this  sec- 
tion are  found   in  Appendix  L-1   (Child-Focused  Observations),   and  L-2 
(Adult-Focused  Observations) ,     These  data  are  used   to  construct  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  classroom  env ii-onmen t ,    activities  engaged   in,  materials  used 
within  activities,    teaching  processes,   and  child  processes  over  the  four 
days  of  observations  in  the  University  of  Georgia   (UG)  model.     The  super- 
scripts c  and  a  after  the  variable  numbers  that  are  cited  refer  to  whether 
the  data  are  found   in  the  child-focused  observations   (c)   in  Appendix  L-1, 
or  the  adult-focused  observations   (a)    in  Appendix  L-2,     The  data  i^eported 
here  were  collected  at  one  site  only  and  cannot  be  generalized  to  other 
s  i tes . 

Env ironment--The  UG  classroom  is  furnished  with  tables  and 
chairs  that  can  be  moved   about  as  desired    (OSF  17^),     In  the  room  are 
displays  of  the  child's  own  art  work,   photographs  of   the  child  and  his 
classmates,   and  pictures  of  the  ethnic  groups  represented   in  his  class 
(OSF  29^  -  31^),     Announcements  of  community  events  are  posted,    as  well 
as  displays  of  other  sorts  that  might  interest  him  (OSF  32^,   33^) . 

His  teacher  assigns  him  to  work  groups,  although  more  often 
than  not  he  can  choose  his  own  place  to  sit  within  those  groups  (OSF  19^  - 
22^), 

Act ivi ties — When  variable  numbers  are  not  ci ted ,   the  data 
referred  to  in  this  section  are  displayed  on  Table  VII-7, 

The  UG  child's  curriculum  stresses  academic  activities  at 
all  grade  levels,  with  primary  emphasis  on  reading  and   language  arts. 
Next   in  importance  in  the  daily  schedule  is  math.     Science  activities 
occur  more  often  in  IIG  classrooms  than  in  most  other  models   (CCL  7^^) 
and  are  participated   in  more  and  more  frequently  as  the  child  progresses 
from  first  to  third  grades, 
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Table  \ai-7 


•GRADE  DIFFEUENCES  OX  SELECTED  CCL  VARIABLES:     U.  GEORGIA 
(Means  and  standard  deviations  per  COP,   computed  over  four  days,)" 


Grade  Level/Stream 


First 

Grade/ef 

Second 

Grade/ef 

Th  i  rd 

Grade/ef 

Variables 

Mean 

S  tandai'd 
Deviation 

.Mean 

Standard 
Deviat  ion 

Mean 

Standard 
Devi  at  ion 

Math 

.50 

.50 

.:h2 

.47 

,32 

,47 

Reading 

,63 

.48 

.  63 

.49 

,  54 

,50 

Social  studies  . 

,05 

.22 

.03. 

.  18 

,04 

.20 

Science 

,07 

,25 

,08 

.  28 

,11  ' 

,32 

All  academic  activities 

1.25 

,82 

1.07 

.60 

1,01 

,  62 

Games 

,  07 

,26  ■ 

.  01 

.08 

,  11 

.  31 

Arts  and  crafts 

.09 

;  29 

.  3  4 

.34 

,12 

.32 

Domestic  arts 

— 

— 

.01 

,08 

.01 

.09 

Blocks  and  trucks 

,01  . 

,08 

.01 

,  11 

Dolls 

■  — 

,02 

■  ,  13 

.01 

.12 

Xeaeher  in  any  acacicmic  activity 

With  one  child 

.  04 

.28 

.03 

.  27 

,02 

.  15 

With   two  children 

,  02 

.3  3 

.  03 

,  18 

Wi. tb  small  ^roup 

,  4  5 

,  50 

.  46 

.  50 

56 

.  ou 

With  large  group 

,2b 

.30 

,46 

.  10 

.30 

Teachei-  with  one  child  in  any  activity 

,05 

.34 

.05 

,34 

.05 

,  34 

Independent  groupings 

One  child 

.  34 

.81 

,69 

1,37 

,25 

,68 

Two  children 

.17 

,48 

.14 

.48 

.17 

.44 

Small  group 

.39 

.60 

,  59 

,80 

,62 

,90 

Large  gj*oup 

.08 

,  27 

,07 

,26 

,  04 

,21 

Children  in  any  academic  activity 

]  .  69 

2.93 

3,  in 

4,05 

2.42 

3.  30 

Grade      Classrooms  per  Grade      COPs  per  Grade 


l/ef 
2/eX 
3/ef 


285 
288 
269 


For  example,   at  the  3/ef  level,   one  out  of  every  two  CCL  observations  recorded  a  math 
activity  in  progress;   at  the  grade  2  level,   one  out  of  every  three  CCL  observations  r-ecorded 
a  math  activity  in  progress. 
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Ai'ts  and  era  Its  and  games  and  puzzles  are  importan  t  com- 
ponents ol   the  UG  child's  nonacademic  curriculum  at  all  grade  levels. 

When  the  teacher  is  leading  an  academic  lesson  in  which 
he  is  participating,    the  child   is  most  ol'ten  a  member  of  a  small  group 
at  all  grade  levels.     Opportunities  for  him  to  meet  alone  with  the 
teacher  in  academic  activities  are  rare. 

When  the  chi Id  works  ind ependent ly  of  an  adu 1 1 ,   he  is, 
again,   generally  a  member  of  a  small  group;   he  might  also  work  alone. 
Sometimes  he  works   independently  with  one  other  child,    and  occasionally 
as  a  pai't  of  a  large  group. 

Ma terials^-Al though  the  child  uses  games  to  some  extent, 
audio-visual  and  science  equipment,   and   texts  and  workbooks  are  his  pri- 
mary instructional  m^dia   (CCL  28^,   30^,    31^,   33^).     UG  children  ranked 
high  in  the  use  of  concrete  objects  for  social  studies  and  arithmetic 
instruction   (CCL  32^^). 

Teaching  Processes--Data  used  to  describe  teaching  proces- 
ses are  taken  from  the  adult  Five-Minute  Observation   (FMO)  variables  in 
Appendix  L-2. 

In  the  UG  classroom,    the  majority  of  the  adults'  inter- 
actions with  the  child  are  on  a  one-to-one  basis.     Since  children  most 
often  work  in  small  groups,   it  appears  that  adults  address  individual 
children  within  those  groups  rather  than  the  group  as  a  whole  (FMO  63^, 
64^)  . 

Direct  questions  and   requests/commands  are  the  usual  means 
of  questioning  the  child   (FMO  77^,    78^).     Proportionately  few  of  the 
questions  asked  the  child  are  open-ended   (FMO  79^).    (The  UG  model  ranks 
lowest  among  the  models  on  this  variable.) 

The  occurrence  of  adult  informing  or  ar^.ult  instruction  of 

the  child   is  high,   and  over  half  of  that  instruction  is  in  academic 
a  a 

activities  (FMO  81  ,  82  ) .  The  UG  child  receives  more  direct  instruction 
and  more  academic  instruction  than  do  children  in  other  models. 

Feedback  is  generally  given  in  the  form  of  acknowledgments 
and  correctives   (FMO  92^,   97^).     Corrective  feedback  is  normally  given  in 
a  positive  manner;    negative  correctives  are  seldom  observed   (FMO  98^,  99^, 
101^,    103^).     Most  feedback  is  given  a  child   for  his  task-related  re- 
sponses;  very  little  is  given  for  his  behavior. 
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Tablu  VI 1-8 
ADULT  FEEDBACK  TO  CHILDREN:     U.  GEORGIA 


Variable   For  Behavior   X  per  FMO 


FMO     90        Praise  0.03 

FMO     94        Non-task-related  acknowledgment  0.04 

FMO     98        Positive  corrective  0.37 

FMO  101        Negative  corrective  0.04 

FMO  102        Firm  corrective  0.11 

For  Task-Related  Activity 

FMO     89        Praise  0.83 

FMO     93        Acknowledgment  2.26 

FMO     99        Positive  corrective  1.56 

FMO  103        Negative  corrective  0.02 

 All  

FMO  104        All  feedback  5.93 


Chi  Id  Pro cesses- -The  UG  child  talks  more  with  the  adults 
than  with  the  children  in  his  classroom  (FMO  1^,   5^,  6^);   however,  pro- 
portionately little  of  his  time  is  devoted   to  talking  or  otherwise  inter- 
acting with  others   (FMO  7^).     While  little  of  his  conversation  is  in  the 
form  of  questions,   he  does  exchange  comments  with  adults  and  other  chil- 
dren,  and  he  responds  to  questions  frequently  (FMO  15^  -  18^,    19^,   32^  - 
34^)  . 

The  UG  child   spends  considerable  time  engaged   in  self- 
instruction,   at  which  he  is  task-persistent   (FMO  23^,   29^) .     Much  of  his 
self-instruction  is  concerned  with  academic  activities  and  he  is  aided  in 
these  pursuits  by  the  use  of  objects  (FMO  24^,   26^).     He  is  highly  atten- 
tive to  adults  or  machines   (earphones,    filmstrips,   and   the  like)   as  they 
interact  with  him  in  his 'learning  activities   (FMO  30^,  31^). 
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The  LG  child  is  not  i)ltcn  I'xprcsslvc  ai'  his  Icolin^s, 

either  positive  or  nei^ative  (FMO    19^*  -  56*^*),   nor  are  the  adulls   in  his 

classroom  (FMO  1^0^,   112^).  This  su^irests  a  calm  atmosphere  without  loo 
many  ups  and  downs . 

e  .       Engelmann-Becker  Model   lor  Direct   I  ns  t  I'uc  t  ion—L'.  Oregon 

1)  Description  ol"  the  Mode  I --The  sponsors  ol'  this  model  in- 
sist that  a  child  who  fails  is  a  child  who  has  not  been  properly  taught 
and  that  the  remedy  lies  in  teaching  the  skills  that  have  not  been  mas- 
tered. The  model  attempts  to  bring  disadvantaged  children  up  to  the 
"normal"  level  ol'  achievement  ol'  their  middleclass  peers  by  building  at 
an  accelerated  pace  on  whatever  skills  children  bring  to  school. 

Using  programmed  materials  and  behavior  modification 
principles,    the  model  employs  strategies   to   teach  concepts  and  skills 
required   to  master  subsequent   tasks  oriented   toward  a  growing  level  of 
competence.     Desired  behaviors  are  systematically   reinforced  by  praise 
and  pleasurable  activities,   and  unproductive  or  antisocial  behavior  is 
ignoi*ed  . 

The  classroom  is  usua 1 ly  staffed  wi  th  two  or  three  adul ts 
for  every  25   to  30  children:     a  regular  teacher  and  one  or  two  full-time 
aides  recruited   from  the  Follow  Through  parent  community.     Working  very 
closely  with  a  group  of  eight  to  eleven  pupils  at  a  time,  each  teacher 
and  aide  employs  the  pi'ogrammed  materials  in  combination  with  frequent 
and  persistent  reinforcing  responses,   applying  remedial  measures  where 
necessary  and  proceeding  only  when  a  child's  success  with  a  given 
instructional  unit  has  been  demonstrated.     The  training  for  implementing 
the  model  includes  local  summer  workshops  for  all  teachers  and  teacher 
aides  and   in-sei*vice   trr  ining  during  the  school  year. 

The  site  observed   foi*  U.   Oi^egon  is  in  a  small  southern 
town  with  a  population  of  approximately  5,000.     The  overall  Follow  Through 
enrollment  is  380,   of  which  the  classroom  observation  sample  is  287,  The 
following  data  refer  to  the  classes  observed   in  this  site  only. 

2)  Observations — Observational  d-ata  are  used  to  construct  a 
description  of  the  classroom  environment,  activities  engaged  in,  materials 
used  within  activities,   teaching  processes,   and  child  processes  over  the 
four  days  of  observations  in  the  University  of  Oregon  model.     The  data 
referred  to  are  taken  from  the  tables  of  mean  frequency  of  occurrence  and 
standard  deviations  on  the  total  list  of  variables  that  appears   in  Appen- 
dix L-1   (Child-Focused  Observations)   and  Appendix  L-2  (Adult-Focused 
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Observations),     The  superscripts  c  unci  a  after  tlie  variable  numbers  that 
are  cited  roier  to  A'hcth-  r  tli  ^  data  are  Found   in  tlie  ch lid- focused  ob- 
servations (c)   in  Appendix  L-1  or  in  the  adult-Iocused  observations  (a) 
in  Appendix  L-2,     The  data  leported  here  were  collected  at  one  site  only 
and  cannot  be  generalized  to  other  sites. 


Environment--The  UO  classroom  is  designed  to  use  movable 
tables  and  chairs  as  well  as  stationary  desks  arranged   in  rows  (OSF  17^, 
18^),     Teachers  assign  the  child   to  work  groups  and   to  seats,  although 
the  child   is  free   to  choose  his  own  seat  at  some  periods  of  the  day 
(OSF  19^  -  22^),     Photographs  of  the  child  and  his  classmates  are  dis- 
played,  as  well  as  pictures  reflecting  the  ethnic  groups  represented  in 
the  class   (OSF  30^,    Tl^) ,     The  child's  own  art  work  is  exhibited,  and 
announcements  of  community  events  are  posted (OSF  29^,  32^). 

Act ivi t ies--From  Table  VII-9,    it  is  seen  that  at  all  grade 
levels  the  UO  child  spends  almost  all  of  his  time  in  language  and  math 
activities;   the  only  other  activity  they  engage  in  with  any  regularity  is 
arts  and  crafts.     At  the  first  grade  levei ,   a  child  may  also  work  with 
puzzles  and  games,   but  this  activity  occurs  infrequently.     The  observed 
emphasis  on  language  and  math  activities  is  consistent  with  the  UO  pro- 
gram's design. 

Although  he  may  occasionally  be  observed  elsewhere,  the 
first  or  second  grader  is  usually  a  part  of  a  small  group  when  he  is 
receiving  instruction  in  academic  activities^  In  the  third  grade,  the 
child  is  more  often  part  of  a  large  group  when  the  teacher  is  instruc- 
ting him  in  these  activities.  At  all  grade  levels,  he  seldom  receives 
individual  instruction  from  the  teacher. 

When  the  chi Id  works  independent  of  any  adult ,   he  is  also 
most  commonly  part  of  a  small  group.      In  this  independent  work  situation, 
he  frequently  works  alone,   or  in  a  large  group.     The  latter  condition 
occurs  more  often  in  the  third  grade,   however,   than  in  first  or  second 
grade . 


Mater 3 a Is — More  than  the  children  of  any  other  model,  the 
UO  child   is  instructed  by  means  of  programmed  material  or  texts  and  work- 
books (CCL  28  ).     Language  experience  charts  are  also  used,   and  despite  a 
very  low  occurrence  of  science  activities,   science  equipment  is  used  in 
the  UO  classroom  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  model   (CCL  29^^, 
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Tnblo  Vn-l) 


GUAUK  DIFKKUKNCKS  ON  SKl.KCTKl)  CCL  VAIUAULKS'     I! .  OUKGON 
(Mriin»i  nnd  j^tniulnrd  (icvlntlon^  prr  COP,   compij tt'd  t>vov  four  dayn.  ) 


Oi'iirlf  Level  ^St  renm 


Kirs  I 

Griido  el 

.Second 

Grade  ef 

Third 

Oi'ade  vf 

Vnr  1  aV)l  V 

Mean 

S  t  iitid  \\  rd 
Devlnl  U>n 

Mean 

^  I  n iiQ  n  rci 
Devlnt Ion 

Me  an 

Devi  at  ion 

Math 

.«l 

,117 

.70 

.13 

.  70 

.  10 

.90 

.  :m 

.90 

.30 

,9-t 

Soclnl  siiullt's 

Sc Icncc 

— 

— 

— 

— 

AH  n endemic  actlvlllcs- 

1.71 

1  .  6t 

.v57 

1  .  fvl 

.  .')7 

Games 

.01 

,  10 

— 

-- 

-- 

Arts  and  crafts 

.07 

.02 

.15 

.01 

.08 

Dorics  lie  a  r  I  s 

Blocks  and  trucks 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ 

Dol  Is 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Teacher  In  any  aciAclomlc  activity 

With  one  child 

.OH 

.  16 

.09 

.30 

.06 

.  23 

With  two  children 

.01 

.08 

.01 

.08 

.02 

.  13 

With  small  tjroup 

.  7r> 

.  1  1 

.66 

.19 

.21 

.  13 

With  larpe  Rroiip 

.09 

.30 

.o:i 

.  16 

.51 

.50 

Tc^ucher  with  one  rhtld  In  any  activity 

.o;j 

.  16 

.09 

.30 

.06 

.21 

Independent  f^rouplngs 

One  child 

.  i« 

.  56 

.60 

1.15 

.23 

.86 

Two  children 

.05 

.26 

.02 

.  18 

.03 

.26 

Small  proup 

.  78 

.69 

.81 

.  63 

..51 

.  71 

liarge  jjroup 

.  i:i 

.  :Jr> 

.21 

.13 

.15 

.61 

Children  in  any  academic  activity 

;j.  71 

•1.03 

'1.55 

7,01 

5.90 

Grade  Classrooms  per  Grade      COPs  per  Grade 

1/ef  \  287 

o/cf  'I  288 

n  /o  f  -1  288 


For  eTcample,  at  the  1  ef  level,  more  than  eipht  out  of  every  ten  CCL  observations  recorded 
a  math  activity  in  progress,  and  nine  out  of  every  ten  CCL  observations  recorded  a  reading 
activity  in  proj^rcss. 
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TGacliin|y  Processes — Observational  data  collected  on 
FlvG-Mlnuto  Ob'Tvation  pi'otocol  duiung  adu  1 1- I'ocused  obser'va  tions  ait 
used   to  describ'.'  teaching  procesFes  in  this  section.     These  data  are 
found  in  Appendix  L-2,  Adult-Focused  Observations. 

Adults  in  the  UO  classroom  interact  with  the  child  in 
small  groups  most  often  (FMO  63^,   69^,   70^).     One-to-one  interactions 
with  the  child  also  occur  frequently,   although  to  a  lesser  degree  than 
small  group  interactions  (FMO  61^.   65^.  66^), 

In  the  UO  model,    the  child  is  given  commands/requests  or 
asked  d  irect  questions ;  open-ended  quest  ions  are  rare ly  asked  him  (FMO 
77^  -  79^).     The  child's  instruction  is  predominantly  in  academic  ac- 
tivities (FMO  81^,   82^).     Objects  are  seldom  used   in  Instructing  the 
child   (FMO  83^.   84^) , 


Table  VII-10 
ADULT  FEEDBACK  TO  CHILDREN 


Variable  For  Behavior  X  per  FMO 


FMO     90        Praise  0.18 

FMO    94        Non-task-related  acknowledgment  0.04 

FMO     98        Positive  corrective  1.13 

FMO  101        Negative  corrective  0.04 

FMO  102        Firm  corrective  0.07 

For  Task-Related  Activity 

FMO    89        Praise  1.60 

FMO     93        Acknowledgment  2.85 

FMO     99        Positive  corrective  2.18 

FMO  103        Negative  corrective  0.01 

 All  

FMO  104        All  feedback  8.54 
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Occurrences  of  praise  and  acknowledgment  ai*e  high,  and 
most  of  it  is  given  for  task-related  responses  (FMO  88  -  95^).  Correc- 
tive feedback  is  also  given  the  child,   generally  In  a  positive  manner 
(FMO  98^,   99^).     The  three-part  sequence  of  adult  academic  direct  request 
followed  by  child  response  followed  by  adult  feedback  is  a  frequent  occur- 
rence  in  the  UO  classroom  in  accord  with  the  model's  intended  instructional 
format   (FMO  105^) . 

Adults  in  the  UO  classrooms  are  highly  attentive  to  the 
child;   they  rank  second  highest  among  the  adults  in  other  models  on  this 
variable   (FMO  108^) . 

A  relatively  calm  atmosphere  is  suggested  since  incidence's 
of  either  positive  or  negative  affect  among  adults  in  the  UO  model  were 
few  (FMO  110^  -  115^) . 

Child  Processes — Observational  data  collected  on  the  Five- 
Minute  Observation  form  during  child-focused  observations  are  used  to 
describe  child  processes  in  this  section.     These  data  are  found  in  Appen- 
dix L-1,   Child-Focused  Observations. 

The  UO  child  is  highly  interactive  with  the  adults   in  the 

classroom  vFMO  1^  -  4^) ,    and   interact  very  little  with  the  other  children 

(FMO  5^  -  12^,   33^,   34^).     Child  interactions  with  adults  mainly  take  the 

c  c 

form  of   initiating  and  responding   (FMO  2   ,    19  ) .     His  responses  are  often 

of  academic  content,    and  more  often  than  the  children  in  the  other  models, 

c         c  \ 

he  makes  extended   responses  following  open-ended  questions  (FMO  20   ,   22  ) . 

Self-instruction  consumes  a   large  part  of  his  time  and  he 
is  very  task-persistent  while  engaged   in  this  activity  (FMO  23*^,  29^). 

Like  the  adults  in  his  classroom,   the  UO  child  seldom 
expresses  positive  or  negative  feelings  (FMO  49^  -  56^) . 

f .       Behavior  Analysis  Approach — U.  Kansas 

1)       Description  of  the  Model--The  Behavior  Analysis  Approach 
is  based  on  the  experimental  analysis  of  behavior.     It  uses  a  token 
exchange  system  to  provide  precise,   positive  reinf oi'cement  of  desired 
behavior.     The  tokens  provide  an  immediate  reward   to  the  child  for  suc- 
cessfully complet i ng  a  learning  task.     He  can  later  exchange  these  tokens 
for  an  activity  he  particularly  values,   such  as  playing  with  blocks  or 
listening  to  stories.      Initial  emphasis  in  the  behavioral  analysis  class- 
room is  on  developing  social  and  classroom  skills,   followed  by  increasing 
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eniphasis  on  the  core  --ubiects  ol  reading,   mathematics,   and  handwriting. 
The  goal  is  to  achieve    i  standard  but  still  flexible  pattern  of  insti'uc- 
tion  and  learning  that        both  rapid  and  pleasurable. 

The  model  based  on  this  approach  calls  for  careful  and 
accurate  definitions  of  instructional  objectives,  whether  they  have  to 
do  with  social  skills  or  academic    skills.     The  curriculum  materials  used 
describe  the  behavior  a  child  will  be  capable  of  at  the  end  of  a  learning 
sequence,   and  clearly  state  criteria  for  judging  a  response  to  be  correct. 
They  also  require  that  the  teacher  make   frequent  reinforcing  responses  to 
the  child's  behavior  and  permit  the  child   to  progress  through  learning 
tasks  at  his  own  pace. 

In  the  Behavior  Analysis  classroom  three  to  four  adults 
work  together  as  an  instructional  team:     a  teacher  leads  the  team  anv.i 
assumes  responsibility  for  the  reading  program;   a  full-time  aide  concen- 
trates on  small  group  math  instruction;   and  one  or  two  project  parent 
aides  attend  to  spelling,   handwriting,   and   individual  tutoring,  (Many 
parents  have  a  short  training  cycle  and   then  are  rotated   into  the  class- 
room for  approximately  six  weeks.     This  allows  a  large  number  of  parents 
to  become  involved   in  the  class  oom.)     Instructional  and  special  activity 
periods  alternate  throughout  the  day,    the  amount  of  time  for  inst "uction 
increasing  as  the  amount  of  reinforcement  required  to  sustain  motivation 
decreases , 

The  site  observed  for  U,   Kansas  is  in  a  small   rural  town 
in  the  south  with  a  population  of  approximately  3,000,     The  overall 
Follow  Through  enrollment  is  377,   of  which  the  classroom  observation 
sample   is  290.     The  following  data  refer  to  those  classes  observed  in 
this  site  only, 

2)       Observations — Observational  data  are  used  to  construct  a 
description  of  the  classroom  environment,   activities  engaged   in,  materials 
used  within  activities,   teaching  processes,   and  child  processes  over  the 
four  days  of  observations  in  the  University  of  Kansas  model.     The  data 
referred   to  are  taken  from  the  tables  of  mean  frequency  of  occurrence  and 
standard  deviations  on  the  total  list  of  variables  that  appears  in  Appen- 
dix L-1  (Child-Focused  Observations)   and  Appendix  L-2  (Adult-Focused 
Observations) ,     The  superscripts  c  and  a  after  the  variable  numbers  that 
are  cited   refer  to  whether  the  data  are  found   in  the  chi Id- focused  obser- 
vations (c)    in  Appendix  L-1,   or  the  adult-focused  observations  (a)  in 
Appendix  L-2,     The  data  reported  here  were  collected  at   Dne  site  only  and 
cannot  be  generalized   to  other  sites. 
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Environment- -The  UK  classroom  is  arranged  with  tables  and 
chairs  that  can  be  moved  into  any  desired  groupings  (OSF  17^) .     The  child 
is  generally  assigned  to  a  particular  seat  and  work  group  by  his  teacher; 
however,   there  are  a  few  periods  during  the  day  when  the  child  can  choose 
his  own  seat   (OSF  19^  -  22^) . 

Displayed  in  the  classroom  are  photographs  of  the  children, 
pictures  of  the  various  ethnic  groups  represented  in  the  class,  announce- 
ments of  community  events,    the  children's  own  art,   and  other  exhibits  of 
interest  to  the  children  (OSF  29'^  -  32^). 

Activi ties--When  variable  numbers  are  not  cited,   the  data 
referred   to  in  this  section  are  displayed  on  Table  VII-11. 

The  UK  child's  curriculum  places  heavy  emphasis  on  academic 
activities  at  all  grade  levels.     Language  development  activities  occur 
most  frequently,   followed  closely  by  math.     Nonacademic  activities  that 
the  child  pursues  include  arts  and  crafts  (most  frequent)   and  games  and 
puzzles.      In  kindergarten,   first  grade,   and   second  grade,    the  UK  student 
also  plays  with  blocks  and   trucks  and  dolls. 

Academic  activities  conducted  by  the  teacher  are  carried 
out   in  a  small  group  setting.     The  first  and  second  grade  child  might 
meet  occasionally  with  the  teacher  on  a  one-to-one  basis  or  as  a  member 
of  a  large  group. 

When  the  child  is  instructed  by  aides  or  volunteers  in 
academic  activities,    the  setting  is  also  normally  a  small  group  (CCL  19^  - 
26^) .     Volunteers  are  observed   instructing  groups  of  children  in  academic 
activities  with  much  greater  frequency  than  in  any  other  model   (CCL  24^  - 
26^)  . 

When  he  is  working  independent  of  any  adult,   the  kinder- 
garten or  first  grade  child  is  usually  seated  with  a  small  group.     At  the 
second  grade  level,   the  child  is  more  apt  to  be  seated  alone  than  with  a 
small  group  when  he  is  working  indep'^ndent ly .     At  all  grade  levels,  the 
child  might  work  with  one  other  child;   the  occurrence  of  this  grouping 
arrangement  increases  as  the  child  gets  older. 

Materials--Textbooks ,  workbooks,   and  other  symbolic  objects 
(e.g.,   programmed  materials)   are  used  to  instruct  the  child   in  academic 
activities   (CCL  28^) .     Manipulable  concrete  objects  are  used  for  instruc- 
tion in  math  and/or  social  studies  (CCL  32^);   science  f?quipment  which 
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Tnblo  VII-11 

GRADE  DIFFERENCES  ON  SELECTED  CCL  VARIABLES:     U.  K.ANSAS 
(Means  and  stnndard  deviations  per  COP,  computed  over  four  days.) 


Grade  Level/Stream 


Kindergarten 

First 

Grade/ek 

Second 

Grade/ek 

Variable 

Mean 

Standard 
Deviation 

Moan 

Standard 
Deviation 

Mean 

Standard 
Deviation 

Math      ,  J 

.69 

.•16 

.  73 

..45- 

.75  ■ 

.43 

Reading 

.77 

.  42 

.80 

.40 

.82 

.38 

Social,  studies 





.02 

.07 

.01  . 

.10 

Science 

— 

.02 

.14 

All  academic  activities 

1.43 

,83  . 

1.53 

.81 

1.60 

.71 

Games 

.04 

.  20  - 

.  03 

.  18 

.05 

.21 

Arts  and  crafts 

.10 

.29 

.  12 

.32 

.05 

.21 

Domestic  arts 



— 

— 

— 

Blocks  and  trucks 

,02 

.13 

.01. 

.07 

.02 

,  .14 

Dolls 

.01 

.09 

— 

— 

.02 

.14 

Teacher  in  any  academic  activity 

With  one  child 

.02 

.06 

.03 

.16 

.06 

.34 

With  two  cliildren 

.02 

.  17 

.03 

.07 

.03 

.  18 

With  small  group 

.69 

.46 

.  68 

.  47 

.  58 

.  50 

With  large  group 

.01 

.06 

.02 

.  13 

.04 

.20 

Teacher  with  one  child  in  any  activity 

.01 

.10 

.03 

.  18 

.07 

.34 

Independent  groupings 

One  child 

.18 

.63 

.  11 

.35 

.62 

1.37 

Two  children 

.04 

.25 

.06 

.26 

.12 

.41 

Small  group 

.  27 

.56 

i.bo 

.93 

.  43 

.96 

Large  group 

.08 

.27 

.02 

.07 

.03 

.18 

Children  In  any  academic  activity 

.63 

i.7:j 

3.24 

3.71 

1.  66 

3.35 

Grade  Classrooms  per  Grade      COPs  per  Grade 

K  4 
1/ok  3 
2/ek  3 


For  example,  at  the  K  level,   almost  seven  out  of  every  ten  CCL  observations  recorded  a 
math  activity,   and  one  out  of  every  ten  CCL  observations  recorded  an  arts  and  crafts- 
activity. 


271 
217 
212 


ERIC 
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might  include  plants  and  animals,   is  also  available  to  the  child  (CCL 
33  ) .     Audio-visual  equipment  is  rarely  used   (CCL  30^^) . 

Teaching  Processes — Although  the  CCL  variables  noted 
earlier  show  the  UK  child  to  be  a  member  of  a  small  group  most  of  the 
time,   his  interactions  with  the  adults  in  tJ^o  classroom  are  consistently 
on  a  one-to-one  basis .     Several  observation  variables  indicate  that 
teachers,   aides,   and  volunteers  direct  most  of  their  communication  to 
one  child  at  a  time   (FMO  61^,   65^,   66^,   73^  -  76^). 

The  UK  child  receives  comparatively  little  direct  informa- 
tion from  the  adults  in  his  classroom  (FMO  81^) ,     Much  of  his  instruction 
is  in  a  sequence  of  requests  or  direct  questions  followed  by  a  response 
followed  by  feedback  (FMO  105^,   106^).     Feedback  is  offered  through 
praise,   acknowledgment,   and  correctives.     Most  of  the  correctives  are 
given  in  a  positive  manner,   guiding  the  child  to  a  correct  or  acceptable 
response.     UK  ranked  highest  among  the  sponsors  in  the  use  of  general 
feedback,    and  specifically  in  the  giving  of  praise  and  positive  correc- 
tives (FMO  88^,   98^,   99^,  104^). 


Table  VII-12 
ADULT  FEEDBACK  TO  CHILDREN;     U.  KANSAS 


Variable  For  Behavior  X  for  FMO 


FMO     90  Praise  2.72 

FMO     94  Non- task-related  acknowledgment  0.49 

FMO     98  Positive  corrective  1.19 

FMO  101  Negative  corrective  0 . 05 

FMO  102  Firm  corrective  0.16 

For  Task-Related  Activity 

FMO     89  Praise  1.34 

FMO     93  Acknowledgment  2 . 88 

FMO     99  Positive  corrective  3 . 95 

FMO  103  Negative  corrective  0.003 


All 


FMO  104 


All  feedback 
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14.89 


Child  Processes — The  UK  child  is  highly  interactive  with 
the  adults, in  his  classroom  (FMO  2^),   but  he  engaged  in  comparatively 
few  interactions  with  the-  other  children  (FMO  5^,  6^).     When  he  is  not 
interacting  with  others,   he  is  usually  engaged   in  a  task-related  activity 
(FMO  57^)   that  probably    consists  of  academic  self-instruction   (FMO  23^, 
24^) ,     He  is  task-persistent  in  his  self -inst ruction  and  uses  objects  as 
instructional  aids   (FMO  25^,   26^,  29^). 

Perhaps   following  the  adults'    lead,   he  gives  praise  and 
acknowledgment  as  well  as  corrective   feedback  to  others   (FMO  36^,  37^). 
Because  the  adults  in  his  class  give  him  comparatively  little  direct 
instruction   (FMO  81^) ,   he  is  not  frequently  observed   listening  or  atten- 
ding to  them  (FMO  31^,    43^,  45^). 

Despite  his  spending  a  high  proportion  of  time  in  self- 
instruction,    the  UK  child  expresses  himself  verbally  more  than  do  the 
children  of  other  models   (FMO  47^). 

UK  children  ranked  in  the  middle  range  of  sponsors  on  the 
expression  of  positive  and  negative  feelings  (FMO  49^  -  56^)  suggesting 
a  relatively  calm  atmosphere  in  the  classroom. 

g,       Cognitively  Oriented  Curriculum  Model — High/Scope 

1)       Description  of  the  Model — Derived   from  the  theories  of 
Piaget  and  developed   through  eight  years  of  research  with  disadvantaged 
children,   the  Cognitively  Oriented  Curriculum  model  provides  teachers  in 
the  early  elementary  grades  with  a  theoretical  framework  of  cognitive 
goals  combined  with  auxiliary  commercial  materials  and  a  strategy  for 
teaching . 

Five  cognitive  areas  have  been  derived   from  Piaget 's 
research  with  young  children:     classification,   number,   causality,  time, 
and  space.     These  areas  are  presented  in  the  curriculum  as  a  carefully 
sequenced  set  of  goals  that  enables  the  teacher  to  focus  on  the  develop- 
ment of  specific  kinds  of  thought  processes  essential  to  children's 
mental  growth.     Selected  materials  should  provide  for  the  creative  in- 
volvement of  children  in  the  learning  process  rather  than  offering 
"success"  if  they  master  a  set  of  "right  answers." 

Children  learn  by  doing,    experimenting,   exploring,  and 
ta Iking  about  wha t  they  are  doing .     To  enhance  these  learning  oppor- 
tunities,   the  model  may  require  a  number  of  changes  in  traditional  class- 
room and   teaching  arrangements:      (1)    Instruction  should  be  conducted  with 
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individuals  and  small  groups  rather  than  with  the  total  class.  (2) 
Children  should  actively  engage  with  learning  materia] s  rather  than  pas- 
sively listen  to  explanations.     (3)  Teachers  should  do  more  asking  and 
less  telling.      (4)  Discussions  should  be  designed  to  encourage  specula- 
tion and   ideas  rather  than  factual  answers.     (5)   Sell-direction  should 
prevail  rather  than  teacher  dominance.      (6)   Verbal  interaction  among 
children  should  be  encouraged. 

The  observational  data  for  High/Scope  were  collected  from 
a  middle-sized  southern  town  of  approximately  20,000  population  near  a 
large  military  base.     The  overall  Follow  Through  enrollment  is  379,  of 
which  the  classroom  observation  sample   is  351.     The  following  data  refer 
to  those  classes  observed  in  this  site  only. 

2)       Observations — Observational  data  ai'e  used  to  construct  a 
description  of  the  classroom  environment,   activities  engaged   in,  materials 
used  within  activities,    teaching  processes,   and   child  processes  over  the 
four  days  of  observations  in  the  High/Scope   (HS)   model.     The  data  referred 
to  are  taken  from  the  tables  of  mean  frequency  of  occurrence  and  standard 
deviations  on  the  total   list  of  variables  that  appears   in  Appendix  L-1 
(Child-Focused  Observations)   and  Appendix  L-2   (Adult-Focused  Observa- 
tions) .     The  superscripts  c  and  a  after  the  variable  numbers  that  are 
cited   refer  to  whether  the  data  are  found   in  the  child-focused  observa- 
tions  (c)    in  Appendix  L-1,   or  the  adult-focused  observations   (a)  in 
Appendix  L-2.     The  data  reported  here  were  collected  at  one  site  only  and 
cannot  be  generalized  to  other  sites. 

Environment — The  HS  child ' s  classroom  is  furnished  with 
movable  tables  and  chairs  that  can  be  arranged   in  any  desired  manner 
(OSF  17^).     Teachers  only  occasionally  make  seat  assignments;   they  usually 
allow  the  child  to  make  his  own  choice  of  where  to  sit   (OSF  19^,  20^). 
Work  groups  are  normally  predefined,   although  the  child  is  given  freedom 
during  some  activities  to  join  whatever  group  he  prefers  (OSF  21^,  22^), 

Displays  in  the  room  include  the  child's  own  art  work, 
photographs  of  the  child  and  his  classmates,   pictures  of  various  ethnic 
groups,   and   announcements  of  community  events  that  are  of  interest  to  the 
child  or  his  parents  (OSF  29^  -  32^). 

Activities--\Vhen  variable  numbers  are  not  cited,   the  data 
referred  to  in  this  section  are  displayed  on  Table  VII-13  included  as 
part  of  the  text. 
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GRADE  DIKFEIIBNCKS  ON  SKLECTKD  CCL  VARlAfiU-S;     MICill  SCOPE 
(Means  and  standard  deviations  per  COP,   cnmputt'i'  <wor  iOur  days.) 


Gi  ;uU«  l-icvel  'St  ruain 


Kindergarten 

Kirs  t 

Grade  'ek 

Second 

Grade/ei 

Third  Grade/el 

Variable 

S  t  and  arc! 
l)e  V  i  a  1 1  on 

Mean 

St  andard 
Devi  at  ion 

Mean 

.  t  andard 
Dc  vfiat  Ion 

Mean 

S  t andard 
Devi  u  t  ion 

Math 

.  19 

,  -10 

.  ;ui 

,  16 

.  16 

.  50 

.  10 

.  49 

Reading 

.31 

,48 

,37 

,  IH 

.  50 

,50 

,58 

.  50 

Social  studies 

,  OK 

,  <^  f 

,  1  1 

,  33 

Science 

r  12 

,  32 

,  1  1 

.  35 

,09 

.  29 

,  1  3 

,3'} 

All   academic  activities 

.65 

.92 

.83 

1 ,  05 

3.  M 

1,33 

1  ,22 

1,13 

Games 

.13 

,  33 

,13 

,  3^1 

,07 

,25 

.15 

,36 

Arts  and  craTts 

.  16 

.  37 

,  25 

,-13 

,32 

,'17 

,  35 

,  36 

Domestic  arts 

20 

— 

-- 

,02 

,13 

,  01 

1 0 

Blocks  and  1  rv\cks 

.12 

.32 

.06 

*.  25 

— 

— 

.01 

.  12 

iJO  lis 

.  10 

,30 

.  O'l 

3  9 

,05 

,21 

Teacher  in  any  academic 

With  one  child 

.04 

.  19 

.07 

.25 

,13 

.33 

,  3  3 

,  33 

With  two  children 

.01 

.  11 

,03 

.  17 

,05 

.  22 

.  12 

,35 

With  small  ^roiip 

,20 

,10 

.25 

.'13 

.65 

.83 

.62 

.  76 

With  large  group 

.03 

,09 

,03 

.  18 

,06 

.  24 

.07 

.  26 

Teacher  with  one  child 
in  any  activity 

,06 

.  2'\ 

.07 

,26 

.  I'l 

,36 

.  13 

.35 

Independent  groupings 

One  child 

.73 

1.  50 

,90 

3  .  89 

1 .  26 

3  ,  77 

1,14 

2,05 

Two  children 

.25 

,  67 

,  2H 

,8-1 

,39 

,75 

.67 

3  .27 

Small  group 

.35 

.79 

.'15 

.91 

,'19 

.87 

,47 

,  77 

Largo  group 

.33 

,36 

.  19 

.42 

,07 

,27 

.08 

.28 

Children  in  any 
academic  nctivity 

,  77 

2.  30 

3  .  89 

3 ,  98 

2,  32 

3,  74 

4.3  4 

6,  33 

Grade  Classrooms  per  Grade      COPs  per  Grade 

K  4  268 

1/ek  4  283 

2/ef  4  288 

3/ef  4  283 


For  example,    at  the  K  level ,   one  out  of  every  1 ive  CCL  observations  recorded  a  math  activity 

in  progress;  at  the  3 ''ek  level,   one  out  of  every  three  CCL  observations  recorded  a  math  activity 

in  progress. 
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In  all  four  grade  levels,  kindergarten  through  third,  the 
HS  child's  curriculum  is  primarily  academic.     Language  development  and 
reading  activities  predominate,   and  math  activities  are  next  in  frequency. 
Social  studies  are  introduced  in  the  second  grade,   but  science  is  an  im- 
portant element  of  the  program  at  all  grade  levels. 

Nonacademic  activities  always  include  games  and  arts  and 
crafts;  domestic  arts,    blocks  and  trucks,   and  dolls,   dress-up  are  partici- 
pated in  at  most  grade  levels.     Group  time  is  an  important  part  of  the 
child's  school  day — it  is  during  group  time  that  he  makes  his  p^ ans  for 
the  day  and  shares  with  others  what  he  has  accomplished   ( CCL  2^) .     The  chi Id 
can  enjoy  a  wide  variety  of  activities  in  the  HS  classroom   (CCL  14^) . 

When  the  HS  child  of  any  grade  level  is  with  his  teacher  in 
an  academic  activity,  he  is  often  a  member  of  a  small  group;  he  also  meets 
with  the  teacher  by  himself  or  with  one  other  child  for  academic  instruc- 
tion , 

If  he  is  working  independent  of  the  adults  in  the  room,  the 
HS  child  works  primarily  alone  or  with  one  other  child. 

Materials — The  HS  child  uses  texts  and  workbooks  less  often 
than  children  in  other  models  (CCL  28^).     Adults  make  use  of  language  expe- 
rience charts  and  games  in  his  language  instruction,  and  he  uses  manipulable 
concrete  objects  and  games  in  math  activities  (CCL  29^,   31^,   32^).  Science 
and  audio-visual  equipment  are  also  available  and  used   (CCL  30^,  33^). 

Teaching  Processes — Observational  data  collected  on  the 
Five-Minute  Observation  form  during  adult-focused  observations  are  mainly 
used  to  describe  teaching  processes  in  this  section.     These  data  are  found 
in  Appendix  L-2  (Adult-Focused  Observations) . 

Adults'    interactions  with  the  child  are  primarily  on  a  one- 
to-one  basis   (FMO  61^,   65^,   66^,   73^  -  76^).     They  ask  more  open-ended 
questions  than  do  the  adults  in  other  models  (FMO  79^)  and  give  the  child 
less  formal  instruction   (FMO  81^).     They  use  objects  for  demonstration  or 
instruction  more  often  than  do  the  adults  in  most  other  models   (FMO  82^). 
Interactions  of  academic  content  occur  less  frequently  in  the  HS  child's 
classroom  than  they  do  in  the  classrooms  of  the  other  sponsors   (FMO  116^^). 

Feedback  to  the  child  (Table  VII-14)   is  more  likely  to  be 
in  the  form  of  acknowledgment  or  positive  correctives  that  guide  the  child 
to  an  acceptable  response  than  in  the  form  of  praise   (FMO  88^,   92^,  97^-99^). 
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Table  VII-14 
ADULT  FEEDBACK  TO  CHILDREN:  HIGH/SCOPE 


Variable  For  Behavior   X  for  FMO 

FMO     90  Praise  0.05 

FMO     94  Non- task- re la ted  acknowledgment  0  .40 

FMO     93  Positive  corrective  1.01 

FMO  101  Negative  corrective  0.15 

FMO  102  Firm  corrective  0.09 

For  Task-Related  Activity 

FMO    89  Praise  1.20 

FMO     93  Acknowledgment  3 . 12 

FMO     99  Positive  corrective  2.26 

FMO  103  Negative  corrective  0.07 

 All  

FMO  104  All  feedback  9.58 


Child  Processes — The  HS  child  is  highly  interactive  with  both 
adults  and  other  children  (FMO  1^  -  6^,   8^  -  12^).     He  asks  questions, 
responds,  and  is  attentive  to  others,  and  he  exchanges  numerous  productive 
statements  with  his  classmates   (FMO  16^  -  19^,  38^,  44^).     He  does  not 
engage  in  self-instruction  as  much  as  children  in  other  models;  however, 
when  he  does  work  alone,  he  uses  objects  more  often  than  they  do  (FMO  25^, 
26^). 

He  expresses  more  negative  feelings  than  do  children  in 
other  mode  Is ;   sti 1 1 ,   in  his  own  classroom  his  positive  behavior  outweighs 
the  negative   (FMO  49^  -  56^) . 

The  HS  child's  imagination  is  well  developed  and  evidence 

of  it  occurs  frequently  in  his  conversations  with  others   (FMO  60^) .  He 

cooperates  on. mutual  tasks  with  other  children  to  a  greater  extent  than 
do  the  children  in  other  models  (FMO  58^) . 
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h,       Florida  Parent  Education  Model — U,  Florida 


1)  Description  of  the  Model — As  the  name  of   this  model  implies, 
its  primary  focus  rests  on  educating  parents  to  participate  diroctly  in 
the  education  of  their  children  and  motivating  them  to  build  a  home  en- 
vironment  that  furthers  better  performance  on  the  part  of  the  child  in 
both  school  and  life  and  to  participate  directly  and   indirectly  in  building 
a  better  school  environment   for  the  child ,     Basic  to  the  model  is  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  parents  are  a  key  factor  in  the  emotional  and  intel- 
lectual growth  of   their  children  and  that  they  are  uniquely  qualified  tci 
guide  and  participate  in  their  children's  education. 

The  U.   Florida  model   is  designed  to  work  directly  in  the 
home.     It  is  not  classroom-oriented   in  the  traditional  sense  of  having  a 
preset  curriculum  or  prescribed  teaching  strategies.     Home  learning 
activities  are  developed  that  are  expected  to  allow  home  and  school  to 
work  as  instructional  partners.     Thus,    responsibility  for  curriculum 
development  should  reside  in  the  community,    and  the  curriculum  should  be 
the  product  of  parent  and  school  staff  cooperation. 

Paraprof essional s  should  play  an  especially  significant 
role   in  this  model,   working  in  the  home  and   in  the  classroom.  Mothers 
of  project  children  are  trained  both  as  teacher  auxiliaries  and  as 
educators  of  other  parents  and  are  assigned  two  to  a  classroom.  They 
are  expected  to  work  half-time  assisting  the  teacher  and  half-time  making 
home  visits  to  each  child's  home  once  a  week,   demonstrating  and  teaching 
tasks  that  may  inciease  the  child's  intellectual  competence  and  personal 
and  social  development. 

The  teacher  is  expected  to  supervise  the  classroom  activity 
of  the  parent  educator  and  as'-jist  in  planning  and  carrying  out  the  assign- 
ments in  the  home.     When  parents  are  invited  into  the  classroom,   they  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in  the  instruction  actively  rather  than  passively 

The  U.  Florida  site  observed   is  a  southern  city  with  a  popu- 
lation of  approximately  120,000.     The  total  Follow  Through  enrollment  is 
912,   of  which  the  classroom  observation  sample  is  356.     The  following  data 
refer  to  those  classes  observed   in  this  site  only. 

2)  Observat ions--Observat ional  data  are  used  to  construct  a 
description  of  the  classroom  environment,   activities  engaged  in,  materials 
used  within  activities,   teaching  processes,   and  child  processes  over  the 
four  days  of  observations  in  the  University  of  Florida  (UF)  model.  Tbj 
data  referred  to  are  taken  from  the  tables  of  mean  frequency  of  occurrence 
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antl  standard  deviations  on  the  total  list  of  variables  iliat  appears  in 
Appendix  L-1  (Child-Focused  Observations)   and  Appendix  L-2  (Adult- 
Focused  Observations) .     The  superscripts  c  and  a  after  the  variable 
numbers  that  are  cited  refer  to  whether  the  data  are  found  in  the  child- 
focused  observations  (c)   in  Appendix  L-1,   or  the  adult-focused  observa- 
tions (c)    in  Appendix  L-2.     The  data  reported  here  were  collected  at  one 
site  only  and  cannot  be  generalized  to  other  sites. 

Environment--The  classroom  of  the  UF  child  is  very  likely 
a  single,   self-contained  room  (OSF  34^^,   35^^).     It  utilizes  tables  and 
chairs  that  can  be  moved  about  to  form  whatever  arrangement  is  desired 
(OSF  17^^,   18^^),     His  teacher  assigns  the  child  seating  locations  and 
working  groups  for  some  activities  during  the  day;    for  other  activities, 
the  child  can  select  his  own  place  and  group  (OSF    18^^  -  21^^).  The 
child's  own  art  work  is  exhibited  in  the  room  (OSF  29^^).     There  may  be 
photographs  of  himself  and  his  classmates,   pictures  of  various  ethnic 
groups,   or  announcements  of  community  events  displayed  as  well  (OSF  30*^^- 
32^3) , 

Act i vix ies--When  variable  numbers  are  not  cited,    the  data 
referred  to  in  this  section  appear  on  Table  VII-15. 

At  all  grade  levels,    the  UF  child's  curriculum  is  focused 
predominantly  on  language  development  activities.     Arts  and  crafts 
activities  occur  next  most  often,   and  math  is  third  in  importance.  Group 
time  is  also  a  frequent  daily  occurrence  (CCL  2^). 

In  the  first  and  second  grades,   the  child  is  usually  a 
member  of  a  small  group  when  he  is  instructed  by  the  teacher  in  academic 
activities.     As  a  third  grader,   however,   academic  activities  with  his 
teacher  occur  equally  often  in  small  and  large  groups.     He  seldom  works 
alone  with  the  teacher. 

When  the  child  works  independently  of  adults,  he  works 
alone  more  oftun  than  he  works  in  small  groups  as  a  first  grader.  As 
he  progresses  through  second  and  third  grade,  he  works  alone  less  c^nd 
in  small  groups  more. 

Materials--Language  experience  charts,   audio-visual  equip- 
ment,  and  manipulable  concrete  objects  are  used  more  in  the  UF  child's 
instruction  than  they  are  in  other  models  (CCL  29^^,   30^^,   32^).  Games 
are  also  used  in  his  math  and  language  activities  (CCL  31^^). 
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Table  Vir-15 

GHADE  DIFFEIIENCES  ON  SKLECTKI)  CCL  VARIAULKS:     V,  FLORIDA 
(Menns  and  Hlandnrd  (icvlHllon«  per  COP,   computer  over  fout'  dnys.) 


Grnde  Level  Stream 


First 

Grado 'ef 

Second 

Grade 

Th  1  rd 

Grade /of 

Mijcod 

Variable 

Mean 

S  tandard 
Devi  at  Ion 

Mean 

S I  and  ard 
Devi  at  Ion 

Mean 

S  tandard 
Deviation 

Mean 

S  tandard 
Devi  a  t Ion 

Math 

,  38 

.  -19 

.  34 

.  47 

.  22 

.  42 

— 

— 

Read  Inf; 

,  69 

,  '17 

.  63 

,  48 

.  62 

.  49 

— 

— 

Social  stutiics 

.01 

.08 

.03 

.18 

— 

— 

Science 

.  07 

.  JG 

.  1  4 

.  35 

.  03 

,  1 6 





All  academic  activities 

1.15 

.76 

1.11 

.67 

.90 

.56 

Games 

.  18 

.39 

.06 

.23 

— 

— 

.  10 

.30 

Arts  and  crafts 

.52 

.50 

.31 

.46 

.56 

.50 

.39 

.49 

Domestic  arts 

.01 

.12 

Blocks  and  trucks 

.03 

.  16 

.01 

.08 

— 

— 

Dolls 





— 

Teacher  in  any  academic 
acti  vl ty 

With  one  child 

.  01 

.12 

.04 

.20 

.02 

.15 

.  01 

.  12 

With  ^wo  children 

.02 

.  1  5 

.07 

.25 

.06 

.25 

.03 

.17 

With  small  group 

.54 

.51 

.  59 

.  56 

.34 

.49 

.  50 

.50 

With  large  group 

.11 

.  31 

.07 

.25 

.33 

.47 

.06 

.  23 

Teacher  with  one  child 
in  any  activity 

.02 

.15 

.06 

.26 

.03 

.16 

.04 

.26 

Independent  groupings 

One  child 

2.13 

2.41 

1.96 

1.98 

1.21 

1.  53 

1.38 

1.86 

Two  children 

.77 

1.06 

.86 

1 .08 

.69 

.93 

.68 

.93 

Small  group 

1.86 

1.  68 

2.11 

1.70 

2.19 

1.71 

.97 

1.21 

Large  group 

.05 

,21 

.09 

.29 

.07 

.  26 

.03 

.  17 

Cliildren  in  any 
academic  activity 

9.71 

8.  24 

12.91 

9.94 

10.09 

8.30 

5.50 

6.20 

Grade  Classrooms  per  Grade  COP'-'  per  Grade 

1/ef  4  216 

2/ef  4  288 

3/ef  4  287 


For  example,   at  the  1/ef  and  2  grade  levels,   approximately  one  out  of  every  three  CCL  observations 
recorded  a  math  activity  in  progress;  at  the  3  grade  level,  approximately  one  out  of  every  five 
CCL  obse  r vat  ions  recorded  a  math  ac  t  i  vi  t y  in  progress . 
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Teaching  Processes — Obsei^vat ional  data  collected  on  the 
Five-Minute  Observation  form  during  adult-focused  observations  are  mainly 
used  to  describe  teaching  processes  in  this  section,     These  data  are 
found  in  Appendix  L-2,  Adult-Focused  Observations. 

The  majority  of  the  UF  child's  interactions  with  an  adult 
are  on  a  one-to-one  basis  (FMO  61^-64^,   73^).     ile  is  frequently  given 
direct   instructions  by  the  adults  (FMO  81^)   and  objects  are  often  used 
both  during  academic  and  nonacademic  activities  (FMO  84^,   118^) . 

The  greatest  proportion  of  the  adults^   interactions  with 
the  child  is  in  the  form  of  feedback  (FMO  104^),     Some  of  it  is  praise 
and  acknowledgment  (FMO  88^,   92^);   most  of  it  is  corrective  (FMO  97^). 
Corrective  feedback  is  almost  always  positive;   in  his  classroom  negative 
correctives  are  rare  (FMO  98'^,   99^,    101^,    103^).     See  Table  VIII-16  for 
values . 


Table  VII-16 
ADULT  FEEDBACK  TO  CHILDREN:     U.  FLORIDA 


Variable  For  Behavior  X  for  FMO 


FMO     90  Praise  0.01 

FMO     94  Non-task-related  acknowledgment  0. 28 

FMO     98  Positive  corrective  1.61 

FMO  101  Negative  corrective  .  0. 15 

FMO  102  Firm  corrective  0.29 

For  Task-Related  Activity 

FMO     89  Praise  0.53 

FMO     93  Acknowledgment  2. 54 

FMO     99  Positive  corrective  2.81 

FMO  103  Negative  corrective  0.002 

  All  

FMO  104  All  feedback  9.60 
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Child  Processes — Most  of  the  UF  child's  interactions  are 
with  the  other  children  in  his  classroom  (FMO  1^-3^;   5^,  6^;  8^,  9^). 
These  interactions  consist  mainly  of  the  exchange  of  general  and  task- 
related  comments  (FMO  33^,   34^;   38^,   39^).     The  greatest  propoi^tion  of 
his  time,   however,    is  spent  in  self -instruct  ion  (FMO  23^).     While  most 
of  this  activity  is  in  academic  areas,    he  frequently  uses  objects  in  both 
academic  and  nonacademic  self-instruction  (FMO  24^-26^).     He  is  highly 
task-persistent  in  his  work  (FMO  29^) . 

The  UF  child  is  happy  (FMO  49^).     Although  he  does  express 
negative  feelings,   they  are  comparatively  rare  (FMO  52^-54^,  56^), 

1,       EDC  Open  Education  Program 

1)       Description  of  the  Model — The  EDC  Follow  Through  approach 
is  a  program  designed  to  help  communities  generate  the  resources  to  imple- 
ment open  education.     This  model  is  based  on  principles  EDC  considers 
relevant  for  the  education  of  all  children.     EDC  believes  that  learning 
is  facilitated  by  a  child ^s  active  participation  in  the  learning  process, 
that  it  takes  place  best   in  a  setting  where  there  is  a  range  of  materials 
and  problems  to  investigate,   and  that  children  learn  in  many  different 
ways  and  thus  should  be  provided  with  many  different  opportunities  and 
experiences.     In  other  words,   the  ability  to  learn  depends  in  part  on  the 
opportunities  to  learn  provided  by  the  educational  setting. 

The  classroom  should  be  divided  into  several  interest 
areas  for  construction  activities,   science,    social  studies,  reading, 
math,   art,   and  music.     Any  or  all  of  these   interest  areas  may  be  used 
by  children  or  adults  during  the  day.     In  addition,   traditional  subjects 
may  be  combined  with  any  one  interest  area.     Whether  or  not  interest 
areas  are  physically  set  up,   the  open  classroom  is  considered  Implemented 
when  there  is  interaction  with  subject  matter  and  purposeful  mobility  and 
choice  of  activities  on  the  part  of  the  children.     The  intent  of  this 
approach  is  to  encourage  the  development  of  children's  problem-solving 
skills,   of  their  ability  to  express  themselves  both  creatively  and  func- 
tionally,  their  ability  to  respect  their  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
their  ability  to  take  resyons ibi 1 ity  for  their  own  learning. 

The  EDC  site  observed   is  in. an  eastern  city  near  a  large 
metropolitan  center.     Its  population  is  approximately  150,000.  Overall 
Follow  Through  enrollment  is  320,   of  which  the  classroom  observation 
sample  is  300.     The  following  data  refer  to  those  classes  observed  in 
this  site  only. 
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2)       Observations — Observational  data  are  used  to  construct  a 
description  of  the  classroom  environment,   activities  engaged   in,  materials 
used  within  activities,    teaching  processes,   and  child  processes  over  the 
four  days  of  observations  in  the  Education  Development  Center  (ED)  model. 
The  data  referred  to  are  taken  from  the  tables  of  mean  frequency  of 
occurrence  and  standard  deviations  on  the  total  list  of  variables  that 
appears  in  Appendix  L-1  (Child-Focused  Observations)   and  Appendix  L-2 
(Adult-Focused  Observations).     The  superscripts  c  and  a  after  the  variable 
numbers  that  are  cited  refer  to  whether  the  data  are  found  in  the  child- 
focused  observations  (c)   in  Appendix  or  the  adult-focused  observa- 
tions (a)   in  Appendix  L-2.     The  data  reported  here  were  collected  in  one 
site  only  and  cannot  be  generalized  to  other  sites. 

Environment — The  ED  classroom  might  be  open  or  self- 
contained   (OSF  34^,   35^) ;    in  either  case,    it  is  furnished  with  tables 
and  chairs  that  can  be  moved  about  to  form  desired  arrangements.  The 
child's  teacher  assigns  him  to  a  seat  and  work  group  for  some  activities 
during  the  day,   but  he  is  allowed  to  choose  his  own  place  and  group  on 
other  occasions  (OSF  19^  -  22^).     On  the  walls  the  child  sees  displayed 
photographs  of  himself  and  hin  classmates,   pictures  of  various  ethnic 
groups,   and  announcements  of  community  events.     His  own  art  work  is  also 
exhibited   (OSF  17^,    18^;   29^  -  32^). 

Act i vit ies~-When  variable  numbers  are  not  cited,    the  data 
referred  to  in  this  section  appear  on  Table  VII-17. 

The  ED  child  participates  in  a  wider  range  of  activitie.s 
than  children  in  any  other  model   (CCL  14^).     Games,   arts  and  crafts, 
domestic  arts,    blocks  and  trucks,   dolls  and  dress-up,   and  active  play 
occur  regularly  (CCL  8'^-13^)  .     As  he  progresses  through  the  grades,  these 
nonacademic  activities  occur  less  frequently  and  reading  and  math  activi- 
ties occur  more  frequently,   but  participation   in  a  variety  of  activities 
always  remains  high  (see  Table  VII-17) . 

When  the  teacher  directs  him  in  academic  activities,    he  is 
generally  with  a  small  group.     He  spends  proportionately  little  time  with 
the  teacher  on  an  individual  basis.     When  the  child  works  independent  of 
adults,   he  works  alone  and  with  one  other  child  more  often  than  he  works 
in  a  small  group,   although  occurrences  of  small  groups  independent  of 
adults  are  frequent   (see  Table  VII-17) . 


Materials — The  ED  child  uses  science  equipment  in  his 
studies  more  often  tnan  he  does  any  other  educational  aid,  including 
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Tabic  Vn-17 


GRADE  DIFFERENCES  ON  SELECTED  CCL  VARIABLES:  EDC 
(Means  and  standard  deviations  per  COP,   computed  over  four  days.) 


Grade 

Level /St  ream 

Kindergarten 

Kir.st  Grade/ek 

Second 

Grade/ek 

Variable 

Mean 

S  tandard 
Deviation 

Mean 

Standard 
Deviation 

Mean 

S  tandard 
Devi  at  icn 

Matli 

.37 

.48 

.40 

.49 

.  54 

.  50 

Heading 

.'19 

.50 

.61 

.49 

.  72 

.45 

Social  studies 

— 

.15 

.02 

.  13 

Science 

.05 

,  22 

.01 

.  11 

.08 

.27 

All  academic  activities 

.  92 

.  SI 

1 .  04 

.  79 

1.36 

.87 

Garaes 

.33 

.47 

.15 

.  36 

]  1 

.  0  J 

Arts  and  crafts 

.  52 

.50 

.30 

.46 

.  50 

.50 

Domestic  arts 

.11 

.  31 

.04 

.20 

.02 

.13 

Blocks  and  ti'ucks 

.46 

,  50 

.34 

.47 

.  38 

.49 

Dolls 

30 

.  46 

.  4  5 

.03 

.16 

Teacher  in  any  academic  activity 

With  one  child 

.03 

.16 

.09 

.29 

.  06 

.  24 

With  two  children 

.03 

.  17 

.05 

.22 

.  04 

.  21 

With  small  group 

.25 

.44 

.  19 

.40 

.27 

.44 

With  large  group 

.03 

,18 

.16 

.38 

.10 

.30 

Teacher  wi  th  one  child  in 

any  activity 

.07 

.  25 

.  12 

.32 

.07 

.26 

Independent  groupings 

One  child 

1  .43 

1  .78 

.83 

1.30 

1.  29 

1.42 

Two  children 

1  .10 

1  .31 

.80 

1.15 

1.41 

1.32 

Smal  1  group 

1.47 

1  .31 

1  .42 

1.31 

2.11 

1.31 

Large  group 

.  10 

.32 

.32 

.54 

.  17 

.37 

Children  in  any  academic 

activity 

2.  55 

3.72 

5.59 

6.76 

7.46 

7. 12 

Grade  Cla.ssrooms  per  Grade      COPs  per  Grade 

K  \  236 

1 /ek  4  268 

2/ek  4  272 


For  example,    at  the  K  level,   approximately  one  out  of  every  three  CCL  observations 
recorded  a  math  activity  in  progress;   at   the  2  grade  level,    one  out  of  every  two  CCL 
observations   recorded  a  math  activity  in  progress. 
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texts  and  workbooks  (CCL  33^).     He  uses  games  to  enhance  his  math  and 
reading  lessons  (CCL  31^).     Language  experience  charts  are  used  in 
leading  and  language  development  activities  and  concrete  objects  in  math 
and  social  studies  instruction  (CCL  29^,  32^). 

Teaching  Processes — Observational  data  collected  on  the 
Five-Minute  Observation  form  during  adult-f ocu.sed  observations  are  used 
to  describe  teaching  processes  in  this  section.     These  data  are  found  in 
Appendix  L-2  (Adult-Focused  Observations). 

Because  the  child  often  works  with  one  other  child 
(CCL  50^^),    interactions  with  the  adults   in  his  classroom  occur  more 
frequently  in  that  grouping  than  they  do  in  the  classrooms  of  other 
sponsors  (FMO  62^,   67^,   68^);   however,    adults  interact  with  him  primarily 
on  a  one-to-one  basis  (FMO  61^,    65^,  73^). 

His  interactions  with  adults  are  mainly  in  the  form  of  re- 
ceiving instruction,   over  half  of  which  is  in  academic  activities  (FMO  81^, 
82^).     Compared  to  children  in  classrooms  of  other  sponsors,   a  relatively 
high  proportion  of  the  questions  he  is  asked  are  open-ended   (FMO  78^,  79^). 

Because  of  the  wide  range  of  activities  that  take  place, 
the  adults  in  his  classroom  move  about  more  than  adults  in  other  models 
(FMO  86^).     Their  interactions  among  themselves  are  more  frequent  than 
their  interactions  with  the  children  (FMO  120^). 

Most  feedback  is  given  in  the  form  of  correctives  (Table 
VII-18) ,    a  high  proportion  of  which  is  positive  and  given  to  correct 
misbehavior  (FMO  97^,   98^),     Task-related  feedback  is  usually  in  the 
form  of  acknowledgment  or  praise  (FMO  89^,   93^,    100^) . 

Child  Processes--Observat ional  data  collected  on  the  Five- 
Minute  Observation  form  during  child-focused  observations  are  used  pri- 
marily to  describe  child  processes  in  this  section.     These  data  are  found 
in  Appendix  L-1  (Child-Focused  Observations), 

The  ED  child  talks  to  other  children  more  than  he  talks  to 
the  adults  in  his  room  (FMO  1^,    5^).     His  interactions  are  primarily  with 
one  other  child,  although  he  is  observed   in  exchanges  with  two  children 
and  with  small  groups  more  frequently  than  are  children  in  other  models 
(FMO  8^-12^) .     His  conversation  with  other  children  is  mainly  in  the  form 
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Table  VII-18 
ADULT  FEEDBACK  TO  CHILDREN:  EDC 


Variable  For  Behavior  X  per  FMO 

FMO     90  Praise  0.04 

FMO     94  Non-task-related  acknowledgment  0.39 

FMO     98  Positive  corrective  1.22 

FMO  101  Negative  corrective  0.24 

FMO  102  Firm  corrective  0.40 

For  Task-Related  Activity 

FMO     89  Praise  0.76 

FMO     93  Acknowledgment  1. 10 

FMO     99  Positive  corrective  0.28 

FMO  103  Negative  corrective  0 

 All  

FMO  104  All  feedback  5.15 


of  productive  statements  and  comments  in  which  he  often  shares  his  away- 
from-school  experience  and  shows  a  great  amount  of  imagination  (FMO  33^, 
34^;   38^,   39^;   59^,   60*^).     He  asks  few  questions  and  gives  little  feed- 
back to  others  (FMO  18*^,   40*^),   although  he  does  instruct  other  children 
frequently  (FMO  27^). 

His  interactions  with  adults  commonly  take  the  form  of 
comments  and  questions,   and  he  responds  to  theirs  (FMO  18*^,    19*^,  32*^). 
Occasionally  (though  more  than  children   in  other  models)   he  gives  an 
elaborated  or  extended  response  to  their  open-ended  questions  (FMO  22^^). 

The  child  is  very  often  not  interacting  with  others,  during 
which  time  he  is  engaged  in  nonverbal  activities  (FMO  7*^,   47^).  Self- 
instruction,   at  which  he  is  task-persistent,   consumes  a  high  proportion 
of  his  noninteractive  periods  (FMO  23^,   29^).     He  cooperates  on  a  mutual 
task  with  others,   moves  around  the  classroom,   and  watches  or  listens  to 
others  (FMO  48*^,  43^-45^). 

He  ranks  high  among  the  children  in  all  models  in  the 
expression  of  both  positive  and  negative  feelings  (FMO  49^-56^). 
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j .       Individualized  Early  Learning  Program-"U.  Pittsburgh 


1)  Description  of  the  Model--The  most   important  aspects  of 
this  model  are  a  planned  learning  environment  and   individualized  instruc- 
tion.    The  first  phase  or  early  learning  part  of  the  program  is  prepared 
in  several  areas  identified  as  essential   to  development  of  confidence  in 
later  learning.     These  curriculum  areas  i^^.clude:     general  motor  develop- 
ment,  classification,   quantification,   perceptual  development,  language 
development  (within  the  previously  listed  curriculum  areas),    and  skills 
in  organizing  and  carrying  out  learning  tasks.     The  second  phase  of  the 
individualized  program  is  known  as  Individually  Prescribed  Instruction. 
The  program  content   includes  the  subject  areas  of  reading  and  mathematics. 
Both  subject  areas  are  designed  to  build  upon  the  skills  and  competences 
developed  in  the  early  learning  portion  of  the  program. 

The  curriculum  is   intended  to  specify  skills  that  children 
need  to  enter  the  curriculum  at  any  point  and  to  obviate  wasting  time  on 
skills  he  already  has.     This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  testing  for  each 
objective  in  the  sequence  of  teaching  and  confirming  that  prerequisite 
skills  have  been  acquired,     A  special  effort  should  be  made  to  help 
children  develop  the  self-management  skills  necessary  to  such  a  curriculum. 
An  exploratory  program  under  development   is  expected  to  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  children  to  apply  and  extend  their  skills  and  concepts  in  a  rela- 
tively informal  and  open-ended  environment  that  should  encourage  children 
to  inquire.     Teachers  should  be  especially  trained   In  such  skills  as 
tutoring,    testing,   and  diagnosing  children.     In  practice,   children  should 
receive  individual  assignments',   as  they  complete  these  assignments  they 
should  raise  their  hands  to  have  a  teacher  check  their  work.     The  children 
should  receive  immediate  feedback  from  the  adults  and  then  continue  with 
their  work. 

The  U,  Pittsburgh  site  observed  is  a  small  middlewestern 
town  in  the  North  Central  region  with  a  population  of  approximately 
5,500.     Overall  Follow  Through  enrollment   is  592,   of  which  the  classroom 
observation  sample  is  274.     The  following  data  refer  only  to  those  classes 
observed  in  this  site. 

2)  Observations — Observational  data  are  used   to  construct  a 
description  of  the  classroom  environment,  activities  engaged  in,  materials 
used  within  activities,   teaching  processes,   and  child  processes  over  the 
four  days  of  observations  in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  model.     The  data 
referred  to  are  taken  from  the  tables  of  mean  frequency  of  occurrence  and 
standard  deviations  on  the  total  list  of  variables  that  appears  in 
Appendix  L-1  (Child-Focused  Observations)   and  Appendix  L-2  (Adult-Focused 
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Observations).     The  superscripts  c  and  a  after  the  variable  numbers  that 
are  cited  refer  to  whether  the  data  are  found   in  the  child-focused  obser- 
vations  (c)    in  Appendix  L~l,  or  in  the  adult-focused  observations  (a)  in 
Appendix  L-2 .     The  data  reported  here  were  collected  at  one  site  only 
and  cannot       *  generalized,  to  other  si  tes-. 

Environment — The  UP  child ' s  classroom  is  furnished  with 
tables  and  chairs  that  can  be  moved  about  and   rearranged   as  desired 
(OSF  17^) .     Displays  consist  of  photographs  of  the  child  and   his  class- 
mates,  his  own  art  and  craft  products,   pictures  of  various  ethnic  groups , 
and  other  exhibits  of  interest  to  him.     Announcements  of  community  events 
are  also  posted . 

For  most  of  the  activities  in  which  he  engages,   the  adult 
assigns  the  child  a  seat  and  work  group,   although  there  are  some  activ- 
ities for  which  he  is  allowed  to  choose  his  own  place  and  group  (OSF 
19a  _  22^) . 

Act ivities--When  variable  numbers  are  not  cited,   the  data 
referred   to  appear  on  Table  VI I -19. 

At  the  kindergarten  level,   the  child  participates  in  arith- 
metic more  frequently  than  other  activities;   language  activities  were  ob- 
served  less ' of ten  .at  this  level.       At  the  first  and   second  grade  levels, 
the  reverse  is  true:     the  child  engages  in  more  reading  and  less  math. 
In  kindergarten,   his  participation  in  nonacademic  activities  such  as 
games,  domestic  arts,   blocks  and   trucks,   and  dolls,   is  higher^  than  it  is 
as  a  first  and   second  grader.     Arts  and  crafts  are   important  in  the  child's 
daily  schedule  in  all  grades. 

The  UP  child   receives  academic  instruction  from  the  teacher 
on  a  one-to-one  basis  in  kindergarten  and   first  grade.'    'As  a  second  grader 
he  receives  his  academic  instruct  ion  more  often  in  large  groups/  Small 
groups  with  the  teacher  in  academic  activities  occur  less  frequently  than 


*  ■ 

Although  the  CCL  data  (CCL27^)   shows  UP  to  be  one  of  the  two  lowest  in 
the  ranking  of  models  in  academic  act ivities ,    the  FMO  data  (FMO  116^) 
indicate  that  the  occurrence  of  academic  interactions  ranks  on  a  par  ■ 
with  most  of   the  other  models.     Thus  it  can  be  assumed  that  reading  and 
math  instruction  is"  being  carried  on  while  children  are  engaged  in  other 
activities.  ■ 
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Table  VI 1-19 


GRADE  DIFFERENCES  ON  SELECTED  CCL  VARIABLES:     U,  PITTSBURGH 
'(Means  and  standard  deviations  per  COP,   computed  over  four  days.)'* 


Grade  Level /Stream 


Kindergarten 

First 

Grade/ek 

Second 

Grade/ek 

Variable 

Mean 

Standard 
Deviation 

Mean 

S  t  and  ard 
Deviation 

Mean 

S  t  and  ard 
Deviation 

Math 

.  47 

,  50 

.38 

.49 

.32 

.47 

Reading 

.  13 

.  34 

.48 

.50 

.45 

.50 

Social  studies 

.09 

.  28 

.04 

.19 

.09 

.29 

Science 

.  02 

.  13 

.01 

.  .10 

.03 

.16 

All  academic  activities 

.71 

.60 

.91 

.53 

.88 

.47 

Games 

.09 

.28 

.  u  ± 

.  09 

.  18 

Arts  and  crafts 

.28 

.45 

.11 

.31 

.14 

.35 

Domestic  arts 

.02 

.14 

— 

— 

-- 

Blocks  and  trucks 

.  Uo 

.  27 

.05 

.  21 

.01 

.10 

Dolls 

.06 

.24 

.02 

.13 

.02 

.15 

Teacher  in  any  academic  activity 

With  one  child 

.36 

.48 

A  1 

.49 

.  46 

With  two  children 

.02 

.16 

.  U 1 

1  o 

.  01 

.  10 

With  small  group 

.02 

,  22 

.13 

.34 

.16 

.36 

With  large  group 

.13 

.34 

.23 

.42 

.35 

.50 

Teacher  with  one  child  in 

any  activity 

.38 

.49 

.41 

.49 

.25 

.47 

Independent  groupings 

One  Qhild 

,1.13 

'1.80 

.37 

1.01 

.82 

1.42 

.Two  children 

.41 

,87 

.34 

.81 

.36 

.  .80 

Small  group 

1,32 

1.49 

1.61 

■  1.90 

1.21 

1.74 

.  Large  group 

.11 

.33 

.18 

.38 

.20 

.40 

Children  in  any  academic 

activity 

5.62 

7.  55 

9.81 

9.37 

7.  87 

8.48 

Grade      Classrooms  per  Grade      COPs  per  Grade 


K 

1/ek 
2/ek 


247 
274 
280 


For  example,   at  the  K  level,  almost  one  out  of  every  two  CCL  observations  recorded  a  math  • 
activity  in  progress;  at  the  2  grade  level,   one  out  of  every  three  CCL  observations  recorded 
a  math  activity  in  progress. 
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they  do  in  other  models.     On  the  other  hand,   when  the  child  works  inde- 
pendently of  adults,   he  is  more  likely  to  be  working  with  a  small  group 
than  alone.     Incidences  of  two  children  working  together  independently 
of  an  adult  occur  frequently. 

Materials--The  UP  child  uses  texts,  workbooks,  and  other 
symbolic  materials  in  his  academic  activities,   as  well  as  science  equip- 
ment,  and  manipulable  concrete  objects.     Language  experience  charts, 
audiovisual  equipment,   and  games  are  used  comparatively  infrequently  in 
his  instruction  (CCL28^  -  33^). 


Teaching  Pro cesses- -Observational  data  collected  on  the 

Five-Minute  Observation  protocol  during  adult-focused  observations  are 

used  to  describe  teaching  processes  in  this  section.  These  data  are 
found   in  Appendix  L-2,  Adult-Focused  Observations. 

Adults   in  the  UP  classroom  primarily   interact  with  the 
child  on  a  one-to-one  basis  (FMO  61^,   73^).     Their  interactions  with  him 
are  in  the  form  of  requests/commands,  direct  questions,    ins  true*- ion ,  and 
feedback  (FMO  78^,   79^,   81^).     The  sequence  of  direct  question  followed 
by  academic  response  followed  by  feedback  is  a  common  method  of  instruc- 
tion in  academic  activities   (FMO  105^) . 

Feedback  is  given  freely  to  the  child.      In  task-related 
activities,   he  receives  praise,   acknowledgment,   and  positive  corrective 
feedback  i-egularly  and  often  (FMO  89^,   93^,   99^).     Negative  correctives 
are  rarely  given  him  either  for  his  behavior  or  for  task-related  responses 
(see  Table  VII-20) . 

Adults  in  his  classroom  express  fewer  negative  feelings 
than  do  the  adults  in  other  models   (FMO  111^,   112^).  They  exhibit  posi- 
tive feelings  to  a  greater  extent  than  negative,   but  only  a  moderate 
amount  in  the  scale  of  models  (FMO  109^,  110^). 
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Table  VII-20 
ADULT  FEEDBACK  TO  CHILDREN:     U.  PITTSBURGH 


Variable   For  Behavior   X  per  FMO 


FMO     90  Praise  0.09 

FMO     94  Non- task- related  acknowledgment  0.15 

FMO     98  Positive  corrective  1.34 

FMO  101  Negative  corrective  0.02 

FMO  102  Firm  corrective  0.12 


For  Task-Related  Activity 

FMO     89        Praise  2.13 

FMO     93        Acknowledgment  4.88 

FMO     99        Positive  corrective  3.33 

FMO  103         Negative  corrective  0.01 


 All  

FMO  104        All  feedback  12.32 


Chi  Id  Processes- -Observational  data  collected  on  the  Five- 
Minute  Observation  form  during  child-focused  observations  are  used  to 
describe  child  processes  in  this  section.     These  data  are  found  in 
Appendix  L-1/  Child-Focused  Observations. 

The  UP  child  interacts  with  the  adults  in  his  classroom 
more  often  than  he  does  with  other  children  (FMO  1^,   5^).     His  inter- 
actions with  the  adults  are  often  self -initiated  and   sometimes  responsive 
(FMO  2^,   19^) .     His  interactions  with  his  peers  are  usually  an  exchange 
with  one  other  child   (FMO  8^  -  12^)   consisting  of  instruction,  general 
comments,   and  productive  statements  (FMO  27^,   28^;   33^,   34^;   38^,  39^); 
he  asks  proportionately  few  questions  (FMO  18^) ,   but  directs  many  requests 
or  commands  to  others   (FMO  15^).      It  is  possible  that  when  he  has  fin- 
ished  a  task,   he  requests  an  adult  to  check  his  work — this  is  the  usual 
UP  procedure  and   it  would  probably  be  reflected   in  this  variable. 
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A  large  proportion  of  his  tirn^-  is  s,>ent  in  nonverbal 
activity  (FMO  47^)   and  much  ol   it  consists  of  sel I- in s t rue t ion ,  with 
emphasis  on  academic  activities  (FMO  23^,   24^),     Observing  or  listening 
to  other  children,   adults,   or  machines  is  a/i  activity  he  engages  in 
frequently  (FMO  43^) . 

Like   the  adults   in  his  classroom,   he  expresses  compara- 
tively little  positive  or  negative   feeling  (FMO  49^  ~  56^). 

k.       Interdependent  Learning  Model 

1)       Description  of   the  Model--The   Interdependent  Learning 
Model   (ILM)   is  a  transactional  approach  to  education  that   focuses  on  the 
learner  as  an  individual  and  on  the  social  interactional  context  within 
which  learning  occurs.     In  its  design,    it  contains  elements  of  both  the 
open  classroom  and  individualized  program  approaches,   but  is  distin- 
guished by  its  strong   focus  on  small  group  interaction  as  the  basic 
structure  in  which  learning  takes  place.     This  emphasis  derives   from  the 
conviction  that  a  child  gains  most  of  his  knowledge  from  interaction 
within  his  family  and  with  his  peers  rather  than  at  a  desk.     According  to 
the  theory  on  which  this  model   is  based,    if  education  is  truly  prepara- 
tion for  life,    it  needs   to  be  more  lifelike  in  its  structure, 

ILM  advocates  an  emergent  approach  to  language  development, 
in  which  communication  rather   than  language  per  se   is  stressed.  Accord- 
ing to  the  model,   a  child  develops  language  proficiency  by  being  presented 
with  situations  of  increasing  complexity  that  motivate  him  to  express 
himself  verbally.     Language  emerges  from  situations  rather  than  from 
instruction.     Games  and  gamelike  activities  play  a  major  role  in  bringing 
this  about.     In  inti'oducing  new  games  the   teacher  follows  a  strategy  of 
teaching  through  participation.     She  should  demonstrate  how  to  play  by 
actually  playing  the  game  with  a  group,   verbalizing  what  is  being  done 
and  why ,   and   serving  as  a  model ,   rather  than  actually  teaching.  Ulti- 
mately she  transfers  much  ox  the  control  to  the  game  rules  demonstrated 
and  encourages  the  children  to  direct  their  own  learning. 

The  advantages  gained  from  games  further  define  the  philos- 
ophy of  this  approach.     Games  can  be  played  by  individuals  with  different 
levels  of  competence,   with  the  more  advanced  helping  the  others.  Games 
can  provide  feedback  to  the  child,   both  by  way  of  the  materials  themselves 
and  from  the  other  participants;   the  child  can  monitor  the  "correctness" 


* 

NYU  in  previous  reports. 
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of  his  own  response  as  well  as  that  of  others.     Games  can  approximate 
events  in  "real  life"  without  entailing  the  risk  factor.     With  the  bene- 
fit of  game  rules,   small  groups  can  be  quickly  formed  and  be  sustained 
with  minimal  adult  direction.     Thus,   the  model  expects  children  to  assume 
increasing  responsibility  for  making  choices  and  managing  their  own 
behavior.     The  small  group  approach  is  considered  just  as  appropriate 
for  the  teaching  role  as  the  learning  role. 

The  ILM  site  observed   is  in  a  southern  city  with  a  popu- 
lation of  approximately  500,000.     Overall  Follow  Through  enrollment  is 
1414,   of  which  the  classroom  observation  sample   is  286.     The  following 
data  refer  only  to  the  classes  observed   in  this  site. 

2)       Observations — Observational  data  are  used  to  construct  a 
description  of  the  classroom  environment,   activities  engaged   in,  material 
used  within  activities,    teaching  processes,   and  child  processes  over  the 
four  days  of  observations  in  the  Interdependent  Learning  Model  (ILM). 
The  data  referred   to  are  taken  from  the  tables  of  mean  frequency  of  occur 
rence  and  standard  deviations  on  the  tot^il   list  of  variables  that  appears 
in  Appendix  L-1  (Child-Focused  Observations)   and  Appendix  L-2  (Adult- 
Focused  Observations) .     The  superscripts  c  and  a  after  the  variable  num- 
bers that  are  cited  refer  to_  whether  the  data  are  found  in  the  child- 
focused  observation  (c)   in  Appendix  L-1,  or  in  the  adult-focused 
observations  (a)   in  Appendix  L-2.     The  data  reported  here  were  collected 
at  one  site  only  and  cannot  be  generalized  to  other  sites . 

Environment — The   ILM  classroom  might  be  open  or  self- 
contained   (OSF  34^,   35^),   but  in  either  case  it  is  furnished  with  tables 
and  chairs  that  can  be  moved  about  as  desired    (OSF  17^) .     The  child  is 
usually  assigned   to  a  seat  and  work  group,    but   in  some  activities  he  is 
free  to  choose  his  own  place  and  group  with  which  to  work   (OSF  19^  -  22^) 
The  child ^s  own  art  work  is  on  display  and  there  probably  will  be  photo- 
graphs of  him  and   his  classmates,   as  we 11  as  pictures  of  various  ethnic 
groups  on  the  walls  (OSF  29^  -  31^).     Announcements  of  community  events 
will  be  posted  and  other  exhibits  of  interest  to  the  child  will  be 
available  from  time  to  time   (OSF  32^,  33^). 

Activi t ies — When  variable  numbers  are  not  citod ,   the  data 
referred  to  in  this  section  appear  on  Table  VII-21. 
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Tnljle  VI 1-21 

GUADK  DIKKKUKNCES  ON  SKIAXITO  CCL  VAIU AXLES'.  IIM 
(Means  and  standard  dcviatidns  per  COP,   cnmputcd  over  four  days.) 


Gi'ad  (• 

ItL  Vv  1  S  t  ream 

K  indergarten 

V I  r 

t  G  rad«^?  ek 

SceiJUd 

G  rade  cU 

\'n !'  I  a  b  I  c 

Mean 

S  t  andard 
Devi  at  Ion 

Mean 

Stai  lard 
Devi  a  1 1  on 

Mc»an 

S  t  andard 
De V 1  a  1 1  on 

Math 

.  2 1 

.  1 1 

.  2  1 

.  )3 

.  22 

.     f  I 

HeadlnR 

.12 

.19 

.  6 1 

.  -19 

.  67 

1  7 

Social  studies 

— 

— 

.05 

.  21 

.02 

.  13 

Sei  encc» 

.  20 

.01 

.08 

.06 

.21 

All   a  e  ad  em  I c  activities 

.  67 

.  7S 

.  90 

.65 

.  96 

.  60 

Games 

.  2-1 

. 

.  1 1 

.  32 

.  1 3 

Arts  and  crafts 

.  26 

.11 

.  12 

.  33 

.  1  5 

.  36 

iJ*^  -nesl  i c  arts 

.02 

.  13 

— 

— 

.01 

.08 

Blocks^  and  trucks 

1 9 

.03 

.  16 

.01 

,  12 

Do  I  \  s 

.17 

.38 

0 1 

1 0 

Teacher  In  any  aeademic  activity 

Wi  t  h  one  ch  i Id 

.02 

.  13 

.  12 

.  33 

.05 

.  22 

\Vi  th  t  wo  ch  ildren 

.0-1 

.21 

02 

.  If) 

.  10 

.30 

With  small  Rroiip 

.  23 

,'12 

.37 

.•)8 

.  50 

.58 

With  large  group 

.07 

.26 

.08 

.2« 

.07 

.26 

Teacher  with  one  child  in  any  activity 

.02 

.  M 

.  15 

.35 

.06 

,  21 

Independent  groupings 

One  child 

.69 

1.2  1 

1  .36 

1.6^1 

.90 

1.  23 

Two  rhilflren 

.66 

1 .  05 

.76 

1.08 

1.13 

1 .  3-1 

Small  group 

.95 

?  .  13 

1.37 

1.  33 

2.07 

1.'12 

Largo  group 

,08 

.  28 

.08 

.27 

.03 

.  17 

Children  in  any  academic  activity 

i.r^o 

2.80 

6.  72 

7.00 

10.42 

7.93 

Grade  Classrooms  per  Grade      COPs  per  Grade 

K  '\  280 

1  ek  1  306 

2/ek  '\  288 


Vov  e.\  a  m  p  1  e ,    at-  the  K  level,   on  c  on  t  o  i  e     ry  five  CCL  observations  re  c  o  rd  ed  a  mat  h 
activity  in  progress;  at  the  1 /'ek  level,   one  out  of  every  four  CCL  observations  recorded 
a  math  activity  in  progress. 
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At  the  kindergarten  level ,    the  lUI  child  pa rt ici pates  in 
language  development  activities  more  frequently  than  any  other  one 
activity,   but  the  range  of  activities  in  which  he  takes  part  is  wide. 
As  he  gets  older,  more  emphasis  is  placed  on  reading  and  math  activities, 
although  his  participation  in  games  and  arts  and  crafts  remains  high. 

At  all  grade  le vel s ,   he  usua lly  works  in  smal 1  groups .  In 
the  first  grade ,   however ,   he  works  with  the  teacher  on  a  one-to-one  basis 
in  all  activities  to  a  greater  dep-ree  than  in  the  other  grades,   and  when 
he  is  working  independent  of  any  adult,   he  works  alone  as  often  as  he 
does  with  small  groups.     In  all   three  grades,   he  works  independently, 
with  one  other  child, 

Matei'ials — The   ILM  child  uses  texts,   workbooks,   and  other 
symbolic  materials,    as  well  as  audiovisual  equipment  in  his  reading, 
math,    social  studies,   and  science  activities  (CCL  28^,   30^).     His  teacher 
frequently  uses  language  experience  charts  in  hir  language  development 
lessons,   and  games  are  used  significantly  more  than  in  any  other  model 
in  math  and   reading  instruction   (CCL  28^,    29^,  31^). 

Teaching  Processes — Observational  data  collected  on  the 
Five-Minute  Observation  form  during  adult-focused  observations  are  used 
to  describe   teaching  processes   in  this  section.     These  data  are  found  in 
Appendix  L-2  (Adult-Focused  Obser v^at ions)  . 

Adults  in  the  ILM  child's  classroom  interact  with  him  pri- 
marily on  a  one-to-one  basis   (FMO  61^,   73  )   within  his  small  group 
(CCL  37^),   although  some  of  their  communication  is  directed  to  him  as 
part  of  a  small  or  large  grc^^p  (FMO  63^,   64^).     These  interactions  con- 
sist mainly  of  requests/commands,   questions,    instruction,   and  feedback 
(FMO  77^  -  79^,   81^,    104^).     Although  less  frequent  than  the  interactions 
just  mentioned,    ILM  adult  comments  and  productive  statements  are,  never- 
theless,  highest  in  the  rank  ordering  of  models   (FMO  85^,  96^). 

Also,   compared  to  other  models,   praise  is  a  frequent  form 
of  feedback  to  the  ILM  child   (Table  VII-22),   both  for  behavior  and  for 
task-related   responses   (FMO  88^  -  90^).     The  child   receives  an  equal 
amount  of  acknowledgment  for  his  behavior,   but  far  more  is  offered  him 
for  task-related  responses   (FMO  93^,   94^).     Corrective  feedback  is  usually 
positive;    the  few  negative  correctives  that  are  directed   to  him  are 
chiefly  for  misbehavior   (FMO  98^   -  101^,  103^). 
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Table  VII-22 
ADULT  FEEDBACK  TO  CHILDREN:  ILM 


Variable  For  Behavior  X  per  FMQ 


FMO     90        Praise  O.ID 

FMO     94        Non-task-related  acknowledgment  0.19 

FMO     98         Positive  corrective  1.48 

FMO  101         Negative  corrective  0.06 

FMO  102        Firm  corrective  0.18 

For  Task-Related  Activity 


FMO     89        Praise  1.66 

FMO     93        Acknowledgment  2.74 

FMO     99        Positive  corrective  1 . 78 

FMO  103         Negative,  corrective  0.01 

All 


FMO  104        All  feedback  9.03 


Adult*:  in  the  ILM  classroom  are  neither  highly  positive  nor 
negative.     The  atmosphere  suggested  is  one  of  relative  calm  (FMO  1^.0^, 
112^) . 

Child  Processes — Highly  interactive  with  the  other  chil- 
dren in  his  class   (FMO  5^,   6^),   the  ILM  child  confines  most  of  his  inter- 
actions to  exchanges  between  him  and  one  other  child   (FMO  8^,    9^) , 
although  he  does   interact  to  a  comparatively  high  degree   (compared  to 
other  sponsors'   children)  with  two  children  and  small  groups  (FMO  10^  - 
12^).     His  communications  with  other  children  take  the  form  of  general 
comments,   productive  statements,   and   instruction  (FMO  27^,   28^;  33^, 
34^;   38^,   39^).     These  interactions  are  likely  to  take  place  during  games 
as  the  children  discuss  the  rules  and   teach  each  other.     He  asks  few 
questions  and  gives  little  feedback  to  others   (FMO  18^,   36^,   37^,  40^). 
He  shows  imagination  in  his  verbal  communications  and  shares  his  away- 
from-school  experiences  (FMO  59   ,   60  ). 
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A  large  proportion  ol"  his  time  is  spent   in  nonverbal 
activity   (FMO  47^)   consisting  of  self-instruction  (often  with  objects), 
waiting  for  others  or  for  a  change  of  activity,   watching  or  listening 
to  others,   and  moving  around  the  classroom  (FMO  23^,   25^,   26^,   4?^,  48^). 

He  expresses  positive  feelings  far  more  often  than  he 
does  negative  ones. 

1 ,       Language  Development   (Bilingual)  Approach     (Southwest  Lab) 

1)       Description  of  the  Alodel — The  Southwest  Lab  model  is  a 
bilingual  approach  first  developed  for  classrooms  in  which  15%  of  the 
pupils  are  Spanish-speaking,   but  it  can  be  adapted  by  local  school  staffs 
for  otner  population  mixes.     The  model  emphasizes  language  as  the  main 
tool   for  dealing  with  environment,   expressing  feelings,   and  acquiring 
skills,    including  nonl inguis t ic  skills.     Pride  in  cultural  background  and 
facility  and   literacy  in  both  the  native   language  and   in  English  are 
central  objectives. 

The  theory  applied  by  the  model  is  that  learning  in  a 
second   language  is  easier  and  more  effective   if  the  child  first  learns 
concepts   in  his  native   language       Sequential  procedures  are  developed  to 
teach  language  patterns,   and  both  teaching  techniques  and  materials  are 
designed   to  develop  a  hierarchy  of  thinking  processes,   specific  termi- 
nology, and  symbols.     Drills,   games ^  and  exercises  are  intended  to  over- 
come individual  linguistic  problems. 

The  model  stresses  a  high  degree  of  adult-child  contact. 
Teachers  and  aides  should  be  constant   language  models,   assuring  the 
child  he  can  succeed  and  reinforcing  him  with  recognition  and  praise. 
Usually,   kindergarten  classes  should  be  divided   into  three  or  four  groups, 
with  the  teacher  and  aide  working  with  one  group  while  the  other  groups 
work  independently.     All  groups  are  expected  to  cover  the  same  material, 
but   these  progressing  more  rapidly  are  given  expanded  materials.     In  the 
first  and  second  grade  classes,   the  teacher  presents  a  lesson  to  the 
whole  group  with  visual  aids  and  books,   and   then  the  children  work  in 
small  groups  or  as  individuals  with  enrichment  materials. 

The  Southwest  Lab  site  observed   is  in  a  large  eastern 
urban  center  with  a  population  of  approximately  2,000,000.  Follow 
Through  enrollment  for  this  program  is  975,   of  which  the  classroom  obser- 
vation sample   is  327.     The  following  da^a  refer  to  those  classes  observed 
in  this  site  only. 
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2)       Observations- -Observational  data  referred   to  in  this 
section  are  found  in  Appendix  L-1  (Child-Focused  Observations)   and  L-2 
(Adult-Focused  Observations).     These  data  are  Used   to  construct  a  des- 
cription of  the  classroom  environment  (from  the  OSF  variables),  activi- 
ties engaged   in  and  materials  used   (from  the  CCL  variables),    and  teaching 
and  child  processes   (from  the  FMO  variables)    in  the  Southwest  Educational 
Development  Laboratory  (SE)   model's  classrooms  observed  over  four  days. 
The  superscripts  c  and  a  after  the  cited  variable  numbers  refer  to  whether 
the  data  are  found   in  the  ch i Id- focused  observations  (c)    in  Appendix  L-1, 
or  the  adult-focused  observations   (a)    in  Appendix  L-2.     The  data  reported 
here  were  collected   at  one  site  only  and  cannot  be  generalized   to  other 
s  i  tes . 

Environment- -The  SE  child's  classroom  might  be  open  or  a 
single,   self-contained   room.     It  has  tables  and  chairs   that  can  be  moved 
to  loi'm  whatevei'  arrangement  is  desired,   or  it  might  contain  stationary 
desks   in  rows  (OSF  34^,   35^;    17^,    18^).     Generally  the  child   is  assigned 
a  seat  and  work  group  by  his  teacher,   but  occasionally  he   is  free  to 
choose  his  own  place  and  work  group  (OSF  19^  -  22^).     On  the  walls  the 
child   sees  displayed  pictures  of  various  ethnic  groups,   photographs  of 
himself  and  his  classmates,   announcements  of  community  events,   and  other 
exhibits  of  interest  to  him  (OSF  30^  -  33^).     His  own  art  and  craft 
productions  are  also  on  display   (OSF  29^). 

Activities--When  variable  numbers  are  not  cited,    the  data 
referred   to  in  this  section    appear    on  Table  VII-23. 

Language  development  activities  ai'e   the  most  important 
part  of  the  SE  child's  curriculum  a^    all  grade  levels  observed.       At  the 
kindei'garten  level,    he  engages  in  math,   games,   and  arts  and  crafts  in 
almost  equal  proportions,   but  as  he  progresses  through  the  grades,  the 
variety  of,   and  his  participation  in,   nonacademic  activities  diminishes 
while  participation  in  academic  activities  inci'eases. 

When  a  teacher  is  directing  his  academic  activity,  the 
child   is  most  frequently  a  member  of  a  small  group  at  the  kindergarten 


Although  the  CCL  data    show    SE  as  lowest  among  the  models  in  academic 
activities  (CCL  27^),    the  FMO  data    indicate    that   the  occurrence  of 
academic  interactions  ranks  on  a  par  with  most  of  the  other  models 
(FMO  116^).     Thus  it  can  be  assumed   that  language  and  math  instruction 
is  being  carried  on  while  children  are  engaged   in  other  activities. 
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Table  VI 1-23 


GHADE  DIFKERENCES  ON  SELECTED  CCL  VAHIABLES;     aOUTIIWTlST  LAB 
(Means  ahrl  stantJard  deviations  per  COP,   computed  over  four  days.)* 


Gi'ade 

Level /St  ream 

K  indergartcn 

Fii'st  Grade /ek 

Second 

Grade/ek 

Variable 

Mean 

S  t  and  a  rd 
Deviation 

Mean 

73  i  ano  a  i  u 
Devi  at  i  0)1 

Mean 

r)  i  nnci  <i  I  CI 
Devi  at ion 

Math 

.  25 

.I't 

.  15 

.36 

.  1  5 

.  36 

Reading 

.  1  1 

.  50 

.  50 

,  50 

.'H 

.50 

Social  studies 

.05 

.  21 

.07 

,25 

.09 

,  29 

Science 

.20 

— 

— 

.02 

.16 

All  academic  activities 

.79 

.86 

.72 

.16 

.71 

.  51 

Games 

.  2:i 

.'12 

.06 

— 

— 

Arts  and  crafts 

.26 

.14 

.O't 

.  :^o 

.  1  2 

.  33 

Domestic  arts 

.05 

.  23 

Blocks  and  trucks 

.  16 

.36 

— 

— 

.06 

Dol  Is 

.  16 

.  36 

.  01 

.  09 

— 

.06 

Tn  n  /^h  r»  i*    in    n  n  v    n    n  H  r*m  if*    i  f  *  t  i     i  t*  \; 

With  one  child 

.01 

,09 

-01 

.  09 

.01 

.  10 

With  two  children 

.01 

.11 

.01 

,08 

With  small  gj'oup 

.31 

.  50 

.09 

.29 

.01 

,  10 

With  large  group 

.08 

.29 

.•19 

.  52 

.41 

.49 

Teacher  with  one  child   in  any  activity 

.o-i 

.25 

.01 

.11 

.02 

.14 

Independent  groupings 

One  child 

.  57 

1  .09 

.05 

.  31 

.41 

1.11 

Two  children 

.  3r 

.  81 

.02 

.15 

.  11 

.11 

Small  group 

.37 

.7.1 

.07 

.27 

.15 

.51 

Large  group 

.09 

.  31 

.  15 

.  36 

.22 

.46 

Children  in  any  academic  activity 

.62 

1  .78 

1 .  30 

3 .  30 

1.27 

3.52 

Grade  Classrooms  per  Grade  COPs  per  Grade 

K  4  259 

1 /ek  4  258 

2/ek  4  282 


For  example,    at   the  K  level,   one  out  of  every  four  CCL  observations  I'o corded  a  math 

activity  in  progress;   at   tlie  1 /ek  and  2  grade  levels,   one  out  of  about  seven  CCL  observations 

recorded  a  math  activity  in  progress. 
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level,  wliereas  in  the  first  and  second  grades,   his  teacher  gives  insti'uc- 
tion  mainly   to  large  groups.     He  rarely  meets  alone  with  his  teacher 
during  academic  activities. 

As  a  ki  nderga  I'tnc  r ,   the  SE  ch  i  Id  works  independen  t  o  i 
adults  —  primarily  alone,   but  he  also  carries  on  independent  woi'k  with 
one  other  child  or  with  a  small  group.     This  is  also  ^.I'ue  when  he   is  a 
third  grader.     At  the  second  grade  level,   however,   he  works  indrt'penden  t  ly 
more  often  in  a   large  group  than  in  any  other  grouping  arrangement. 

Materials -- Te  X  t  s  ,   workbooks,   and  other  symbolic  matei'ials 
are  often  used   in  the  child's  instruction  in  academic  activi^^ies,  as 
well  as  science  equipment.     He  uses  games  and  concrete  objects  in  his 
math  activities,   and  he  also  uses  games   in  his  language  studies.  Audio- 
visual materials  are  available  but  he  I'arely  uses   them  as  instructional 
aids   (CCL  28^  -  33^) . 

Teaching  Processes — Adults  in  the  SE  classroom  interact 
most  often  with  children  in  large  groups;   however,    almost  as  often  their 
interactions  are  with  one  child.     In  order  of  frequency,    they  give  the 
child   instruction,   commands  or  requests,   ask  questions  (a  comparatively 
large  number  of  which  are  open-ended),   and  offer  feedback  (FIvlO  77^  -  79^, 
81^,   104^).     They  also  make  general  and   task-related  comments  to  him  with 
some  frequency  (FMO  85^,  96^). 

Feedback  is  offered   the  child  mostly  in  the  form  of  posi- 
tive correctives,   guiding  him  to  a  more  acceptable  response.  Acknowledg- 
ment and   praise  are  also  given,   mainly  for  his  task-related  responses. 
Table  VII-24  displays  the  average  occurrences  per  Five-Minute  Observa- 
tion (FMO)   on  selected   feedback  variables. 
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Table  VII-24 
ADULT  FEEDBACK  TO  CHILDREN:     SOUTHWEST  LAB 


Variable  For  Behavior   X  per  FAIO 


FMO     90        Praise  0 . 05 

FMO     94        Non-task- related  acknowledgment  0.11 

FMO     98        Positive  corrective  1.43 

FMO  101        Negative  corrective  0.23 

FMO  102        Firm  correcti\e  0.22 

For  Task-Re la  ted  Activity 


FMO     89        Praise  1 ,50 

FMO     93        Acknowledgment  1 . 82 

FMO     99        Pos it ive  cor rect ive  1,61 

FMO  103        Negative  corrective  0 , 005 

All 


FMO  104        All  feedback  8.38 


Child  Processes — The  SE  child  talks  to  the  adults  and  to 
his  classmates  in  approximately  equal  amounts  (FMO  1^,   5^) .     His  inter- 
actions with  other  children  a  re  almost  always  on  a  one-to-one  basi  s 
(FMO  8^  -  12^) ,     Productive  statements  and  responses  make  up  the  largest 
pro port  ion  of  his  verba  1  commuhica tions  with  others ,   but  he  exchanges 
frequent  general  comments  with  the  adults  and  children  in  his  room 
(FMO  19^,   32^  -  34C,   38^,  39^). 

Self -instruction  constitutes  a  large  part  of  his  nonverbal 

activities,   as  does  listening  or  observing  others  and  waiting  for  a 

change  in  activity  or  for  the  attention  of  others  (FMO  23^,   42^,   43^) , 

c 

The  SE  child  shows  far  more  positive  than  negative  behavior  (FMO  48 
56^) 
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2 . 


Site  Implementation  Scores 


AncHher  means  o!  evaluating  site  implementation  was  to  compare 
sponsor  goals  with  observed  classroom  procedures.     To  do  this,  specific 
variables  were  selected   lor  each  sponsor  which  best  described  his  model. 
These  variables  were  selected  on  the  basis  oi  sponsor  rating  of  variables 
(presented   in  Appendix  B)   and   from  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  SRI 
staff  members  regarding  the  sponsors'  classi^ooms.     In  a  few  cases,  the 
sponsor's  rating  on  a  specific  variable,   as  shown  in  Appendix  B,  was  0 
(neutral  to  the  model)   or,    in  one  case,   -   (should  not  occur) ,     SRI  staff 
members  felt  in  these  cases   that  the  intent  of  the  variable  was  not  clear 
to  the  sponsors.*     A  decision  was  made  to  use  the  variable  on  the  basis 
of  SRI   staff  knowledge  regarding  sponsor  goals  and  knowledge  of   the  com- 
ponents the  variabiles  were  intended   to  assess. 

While  most  of  the  sponsors  can  state  their  goals  clearly,    it  is 
difficult  to  give  an  operational  description  of  events  that  should  occur 
in  the  classroom.     Most  sponsors  can  describe  the  activities  which  should 
occur  but   they  cannot  designate,    for  example,   how  frequently  adults  or 
children  should  ask  questions  dui'ing  a  5-minute  observation.     It   is  diffi- 
cult to  predict  the   frequency  of  small  groups,   or  of  praise,   or  of  inde- 
pendent  learning.     However,    it   is  assumed   that  each  sponsor,    in  his  own 
way  ^    is  seeking  to  divei'ge  from  the  program  of  the  traditional  classroom. 
Thus,    the  degree  of  implementation  was  assessed  by  comparing  each  spon- 
sor's classrooms  with  all  Non-Follow  Through  classrooms, 

a.  Method 

From  the  variable  list,    specific  variables  were  selected 
which  reflect  desirable  processes  and  behavior  for  each  individual  spon- 
sor.    This  process  of  selection  resulted   in  a  total  of  77  variables  which 
were  used   for  the  comparison  with  Non-Follow  Through  jlassrooms.  Only 
those  variables  which  reflected  components  pertinent   to  each  model  were 
used   in  determining  site  implementation.     The  number  of  selected  variables 
for  individual  sponsors  range  from  14  for  U.  of  Florida  to  43  for  Far 
West . 

Site  implementation  scores  were  computed  by  comparing  each 
site's  mean  on  frequency  of  occurrence  with  the  range  of  the  frequency 
means  for  Non-Follow  Through  classrooms.     The  means  of  all  74  observed 
Non-Follow  Through  classrooms  were  placed   in  rank  order.  Approximately 


Phone  calls  to  sponsors  confirmed   these  assumptions. 
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18.5  classrooms  were  placed   in  each  of  four  quartiles.     The  scores  of 
the  18  lowes i-ranking  classrooms  constituted   the  first  quartile,  the 
scores  of  the  second  group  of  approximately  18  were  the  second  quartile. 
The  third  and  fourth  quartile  were  established   in  the  same  manner,  with 
the  18  highest  ranking  scores  constituting  the  fourth  quartile.  There- 
fore,  classrooms  in  the  fourth  quartile  had   the  highest  rate  of  frequency 
of  occurrence  for  a  particular  variable.     The  mean  of  each  l-'oilow  Through 
site  was  then  compared  to  the  Non-Follow  Through  quartiles.     The  appro- 
priate quartile  number  was  then  assigned   to  each  model's  selected  vari- 
ables.    For  example,   if  a  site's  mean  fell  within  the  range  for  the  third 
quartile,   a  value  of  3  was  assigned   for  that  variable.     If  a  model's 
mean  was  greater  than  the  highest  scoring  Non-Follow  Through  classroom, 
a  value   of  4  was  assigned  to  the  site.     High  scoring  was  seen  as  indicat- 
ing a  well  implemented  program. 

Scores  were   compiled  for  each  site  on  the  selected  vari- 
ables pertinent  to  their  program.     The  scores  were  then  totaled  and  divided 
by  the  highest  possible  score  which  a  site  could  achieve.     This  percent 
quotient  was  then  used  as  the  implementation  score.     For  example,   a  site 
which  had  25  selected  variables  could  achieve  a  maximum  score  of  100,  if 
that  site  scored  as  high  as  4  on  each  of  the  25  variables.      If  the  site 
scored  below  the  fourth  quartile  on  some  of  the  variables  selected  for 
that  model,   perhaps  the  actual  score  would  be  80,     The  actual  score  of' 
80  was  divided  by  the  maximum  score  of  100,    thus  giving  the  site  an  im- 
plementation score  of  80%.     The  implementation  scores  of  all  12  sites 
were  calculated   in  this  manner,    and   the   results  are  shown  in  Table 
VII-25. 

b.  Results 

Site  implementation  scores  ranged   from  93,2%  to  77.8%, 
Table  VI 1-26  shows   that  Southwest  Lab's  site  scored  somewhat  lower  than 
the  other  11  sites.     This  score  must  be  considered  with  great  reserva- 
tion,  as  Southwest  Lab  is  a  bilingual  model  and  the  COI  had  not  been 
developed  to  optimally  record  behavior  which  might  be  pertinent  to  a 
bilingual  program.     Also  the  analysis  was  performed  by  combining  all 
grade  levels  and  the  SE  program  goals  are  differentiated  by  grade  level 
(see  Appendix  B) , 

The  results  were  also  examined  by  grouping  sponsors  into 
the  categories  established  by  Maccoby  and  Zellner  as  discussed  in 
Chapter  I.     The  behavior  modification  group  was  contrasted  with  the 
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cognitive  growth  and  the  self-actualizing  groups.       As  can  be  seen  on 
Table  VII~26,    the  programs  of  the  behavior  modification  ^^'o^P  of  sponsors 
scored  the  highest  site  implementation  mean  (91.3%).     This  high  scoi'e  may 
indicate   that   these  sponsors  have  been  more  successful   in  changing  teacher 
behavior  in  desired  directions  or  it  may  indicate  that   the  CGI  can  more 
easily  record  the  behavioral  components  important   to  that  particular  group 


Table  VII--26 
GROUP  IMPLEMENTATION  SCORES 


Group  A  (Self-Actualization) 


Sponsor  Score 


Far  West  Laboratory  87.8% 

U.   of  Arizona  85.6% 

Bank  Street  83,1% 

EDC  85.5% 

Group  C   (Cognitive  Growth) 

Far  West  87.8% 

U.   of  Georgia  85.0% 

High  Scope  86.4% 

ILM  91.4% 

Sponsor  Mean  for  Groups  A  and  C     -  86.6% 

Group  B   (Behavior  Modification) 

U.   of  Oregon  93.2% 

U     of  Kansas  91.0% 

U.   of  Pittsburgh  89.8% 

Sponsor  Mean  91.3% 


* 

The , cognitive  growth  and  the  self-actualizing  groups  have  been  combined 
since  several  sponsors  logically  fit   into  both  groups. 
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of  sponsoj*s.     Sponsors  in  the  behavior  modification  group  describe  their 
program  in  specific  behavioralist  terms  and  therefore  they  can  be  more 
easilv  defined  in  terms  of  the  COI  codes  and  consequently  more  easily 
recorded.     The  sponsors  in  the  other  two  groups  on  the  other  hand, often 
describe  events  which  should  occur  in  their  classrooms,   such  as  mutual 
respect  or  intrinsic  rewards,  which  because  of  their  inferential  or  sub- 
jective nature  cannot  be  as  reliably  recorded  by  observers.     Thus,  some 
sponsors  have  not  been  assessed  on  components  vital  to  their  models. 
Nevertheless,   all  sites  have  achieved  a  remarkable  degree  of  implementa- 
tion when  judged  by  the  variables  which  were  selected   to  reflect  each 
model . 

3 .       Factor  Analysis  of  Variables:     Nine  Global  Variables  (Factors) 

It  is  admittedly  difficult  to  conceptualize  all  of  the  shades 
of  difference  in  classroom  behavior  among  sponsors  and  sites  in  terms  of 
the  220  individual  variables.     Factor  analysis  permits  an  economical 
grouping  of  variables  into  a  smaller,   more  manipulable  set  of  global 
variables  without  loss  of  an  excessive  amount  of  variance  accountability. 
Factor  analysis  also  offers  a  further  advantage  in  that  normalized  fac- 
tor scores  can  be  obtained  and  graphically  displayed  for  any  grouping 
over  which  variable  frequency  can  be  recorded. 

a .  Method 

From  the  total  variables,  65  were  selected  for  use  in  a 
factor  analysis.  These  65  variables  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  inde- 
pendence (not  nested  with  other  variables)  and  frequency  of  occurrence . 
They  were  selected  from  the  summary  of  physical  environment  (OSF) ,  the 
CCL,  and  the  FMO.  Thus,  an  opportunity  v/as  provided  for  contextual  pic- 
tures to  emerge  where  room  arrangements ,  grouping  clusters,  materials, 
and  behavior  of  adults  and  children  might  be  linked. 

The  65  variables  were  arranged   in  a  correlation  matrix 
(see  Appendix  C)   and  subjected   to  a  principal  components  analysis.  Six 
varlmax  rotations  were  performed  on  five,   six,   seven,  eight,  nine,  and 
ten  factors  .     The  nine-factor  rotation  accounted  for  57%  of  the  matrix 
variance  and  provided  factors  that  were  more  interpretable  than  those 
from  the  other  rotations.     The  loadings  of  each  variable  on  the  nine 
factors  are  summarized   in  the  next  section.     Each  variable  was  assigned 
to  the  factor  on  which  it  had  its  highest  loading.     If  a  variable  loaded 
highly  and  equally  on  more  than  one  factor,    it  was  carried  on  each. 
This  usually  occurred  when  a  variable   loaded  positively  on  one  factor 
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and  negatively  on  another.     To  be  able  to  use  the  factors  to  describe 
sponsors,   factor  scores  for  each  classroom  (classroom  is  the  unit  of 
analysis)  were  computed.*    A  factor  score  is  the  weighted  combination  of 
scores  on  all  65  variables  for  a  given  classroom.     The  weights  are  de- 
termined by  the  factor  loadings.     The   factor  s-^.ores  in  this  report  have 
the  properties  of  being  normal  ly  di  s  tri  buted  ,   with  a  mean  of  zero  and 
standard  deviation  of  one.     Table  VII-27  displays  classroom  means  and 
standard  deviations  of  factor  scores  by  individual  sponsors  and  by  all 
Follow  Through  and  all  Non-Follow  Through. 

b.       Results  and  Discussion 

Scores  based  on  the  factor  analysis  described   in  the 
preceding  section  are  available  on  nine  classroom  characteristics. 
Tables  VII-26  through  -34  and  Figures  VII-1  through  -9  show  the  results 
of  the  factor  analysis  for  each  sponsor,   overall  Follow  Through  and  non- 
Follow  Through.     In  these  illustrations,    zero   (0)    indicates  the  mean  of 
all  of  the  classrooms  observed.     Data  reported  here  were  taken  only  from 
the  adult  focused  tape. 

1)       Factor  1:     Stimulus-Response-Feedback  (.0951  variance 
accountable) — This  factor  describes  a  stimulus-response-feedback  system 
of  stimulation.     The  variables  that  load  positively  indicate  direct  and 
immediate  interaction  between  adult  and  child.     Variables  that  load 
negatively  show  teachers  disengaged   from  interactions  with  children. 

A  classroom  scoring  high  on  this  factor  might  have  fre- 
quent situations  like  the  following:     An  adult  would  use  a  highly  verbal 
and  direct  approach  of  questioning,   requesting,   or  commenting.  Children, 
in  turn,   would  respond  by  performing  the  task  or  answering  the  question. 
The  children  would   then  be  acknowledged,   praised,   or  corrected  for  their 
task  performance.     Such  direct  questioning  and   requesting  might  influence 
the  kind  of  response  a  child  would  make.     Since  speculation  is  not  usual ly 
expected  when  a  direct  question  is  asked  regarding  specific  information, 
the   inability  of  a  child   to  answer  correctly  might  compel  him  to  give  no 
response  at  all.     The  child  who  does  reply  is  likely  to  receive  some 
reinforcing  feedback. 


* 

By  the  least-squares  solution  described  in  Paul  Horst's  Factor  Analysis 
of  Data  Matrix     (Holt,   Rinehart  and  Winston,   New  York,  1965). 
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Table  VII-28 


FACTOR  IX)ADINGS  OF  SELECTED  VARIABLES 
FOR  FACTOR  1,  STIMULUS-RESPONSE-FEEDBACK 


Variable   Loading 


FMO- 

•19 

Child 

respond  ing 

,  77 

FMO- 

Adult 

gi V  ing  reques  t  or  command   to  chi Id  ren 

70 

FMO- 

'78 

Adult 

asking  direct  question  of  children 

.70 

FMO- 

Adult 
d  ren 

giving  task-related  acknowledgment  to 

chil- 

,62 

FMO- 

105 

Adult 
sponse 

giving  children  feedback  for  academic 
to  adult  academic  direct  question 

re- 

-f  . 

,53 

FMO- 

41 

Child 

not  responding 

,  47 

FMO- 

89 

Adult 

praising  children  in  task-related  activity 

,  35 

CCL- 

32 

Use  of 

concrete  objects  in  Activities  4  and 

6 

32 

FMO- 

108 

Adult 

attentive  to  children 

,48 

FiMO- 

86 

Adult 

in  motion 

,  49 

* 

Adult  focus  only. 


When  all  Follow  Through  sponsors  are  combined,    little  dif- 
ference is  shown  from  the  mean.     Indeed ,    total  Follow  Through  and  Non- 
Follow  Through  appear  very  much  the  same.     However,    there  are  striking 
differences  between  individual  sponsor  classrooms  and  Non-Follow  Through 
classrooms,   as  shown  in  Figure  VII-1.     This  figure   indicates  the  stimulus- 
response-feedback  sequence  was  the  most  frequently  used  by  teachers  in 
the  U.   Pittsburgh  model.     The  U.   Oregon,   U.   Kansas,   High/Scope,  U. 
Florida,    and  Southwest  Lab  program  used  this  sequence  more  than  the  aver- 
age but  to  a  lesser  degree  than  U.   Pittsburgh.     EDC  was  noteworthy  in 
refraining  from  using  this  educational  process.     All  twelve  sponsors 
differ  from  Non-Follow  Through. 
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2)       Factor  2,    Small  Group  Activities   (.0884  variance 
accoun table) --This  factor  contrasts  classrooms  with  small  activity 
gi'oijpings,   where  a  wide  selection  of  materials  were  used   in  the  instruc- 
tional process,   with  a  large  group  classroom  setting  in  which  one  teacher 
instructed  the  entire  class.     Classrooms  with  a  high  score  might  look  as 
follows;     Arithmetic  and  science  would  be  taught  in  small  groups  by 
teachers  and  aides  using  (1)   math  tools  such  as  weights  and  measures  and 
(2)   science  materials  such  as  batteries,   plants,   and  animals.     The  adult/ 
child  ratio  would  be  high,   allowing  for  a  wide  variety  of  activities  to 
occur.     This  flexibility  on  the  part  of  adults  would  be   less  likely  to 
occur  in  settings  where  one  teachei*  had  responsibility  for  a  large  gi'oup 
of  children  and  had   fewer  materials  available. 

When  all   the  models  were  averaged,   more  of  these  small 
group  activities  were  found   in  the  Follow  Through  classes  than  in  the 
Non-Follow  Through  classes  (see  Figure  VII-2)  .     A  comparison  of  sponsors 
also  showed  a  wide  d  if f e rence  on  this   factor .     U .   Kansas ,   U .  Oregon , 
High/Scope,   U.   Georgia,   and  Bank  Street  had  more  small  groups  of  adults 
and  children  working  in  a  variety  of  activities  than  the  average.  U. 
Pittsburgh  and  Far  West  Lab  (below  the  mean)  were  more  likely  to  have 


Table  VII-29 

FACTOR  LOADINGS  OF  SELECTED  VARIABLES 
FOR  FACTOR  2,    SMALL  GROUP  ACTIVITIES 


Variable*  '  Loading 


CCL- 

17 

Teacher  with  small  group  in  academic  activity 

.74 

CCL- 

4 

Ai'ithmetic,   numbers,  math 

+ , 

,  74 

CCL- 

21 

Aide  with  small  group  in  academic  activity 

+ , 

.  74 

CCL- 

33 

Use  of  science  equipment,   plants,   and  animals 

,  73 

OSF- 

15 

Adul t/chi Id   ra tio 

+ , 

,  59 

CCL- 

14 

Wide  variety  of  activities 

.53 

CCL~ 

32 

Use  of  concrete  objects   in  Activities   4  and  6 

-f , 

,47 

CCL- 

20 

Aide  with  two  children  in  academic  activity 

}- , 

,29 

OSF- 

18 

Stationary  desks  in  rows 

35 

CCL- 

18 

Teacher  with  large  group  in  academic  activity 

69 

*Adult  focus  only, 
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adults  working  with  one  child  at  a  time,    rather  than  small  groups. 
Southwest  Lab  (also  below  the  mean  for  small  groups)   tended   to  have  inter 
actions  with  children  in  a  large  group. 

3)       Factor  3 — Range  of  Emotion  in  Social  Behavior  (.0792 
variance  accountable) — This  factor  suggests  that  a  positive  and  negative 
range  of  emotions  are  not  mutually  exclusive  within  a  classroom.  It 
appears  that  the  freedom  to  express  happiness  and  displeasure  is  often 
found   in  the  same  classroom.     Classrooms  scoring  high  on  Factor  3  would 
probabl>'  have  both  adults  and  children  openly  revealing  their  feelings 
whether  positive  or  negative.     Adults  seem  to  act  as  a  model  for  behavior 
if   tiey  exhibit  negative  behavior,    so  do  children.     This  is  usually  re- 
corded through  the  effect  or  tone  of  actions.     Adults  attempt  to  modify 


Table  VII-30 

FACTOR  LOADINGS  OF  SELECTED  VARIABLES 
FOR  FACTOR  3,   RANGE  OF  EMOTION  IN  SOCIAL  BEHAVIOR 


 Variable   Load  ing 

FMO-112        Adult  showing  negative  behavior  +.73 

FMO-101        Adult  giving  children  negative  corrective  feedback  +.72 
for  behavior 

FMO-32  Child  commenting  to  adult  +,46 

FMO-85  Adult  commenting  to  children  +.42 

FMO-53  Any  child  or  children  showing  negative  behavior  +,39 

FMO-98  Adult  giving  children  positive  corrective  feedback  +.37 

for  behavior 

FMO-50  Child  showing  positive  behavior  +,23 

FMO-103        Adult  g:iving  children  negative  corrective  feedback  -.29 
in  task-related  activity 


* 

Adult  focus  only 
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misbehavior  of  children  through  a  mixture  of  suggesting  alternative 
behavior  and  making  firm  statements  regarding  limits. 

A  clear  distinction  Is  made  between  the   feedback  system 
for  behavior  and   the  feedback  system  for  academic  accomplishments,  since 
the  latter  dimension  loads  negatively  on  this  factor. 

Non-Follow  Through  classrooms  were  slightly  above  the  mean 
in  expressing  emotions.     Figure  VII-3  indicates  that  individual  sponsors 
differed   from  each  othor  and   from  Non-Follow  Through  for  this  factor. 
Feelings  were  shown  most  often  in  the  classrooms  of  Southwest  Lab  and 
EDC.     Only  these  two  sponsors  were  higher  than  Non-Follow  Through. 
Adults  and  children  in  the  programs  of  U.  Arizona,   U.   Georgia,   U.  Flo/ida, 
and   ILM  also  I'eflected  more  emotional  behavior  than  the  mean  overall. 
The  models  which  were  observed   to  have  less  than  the  average  positive  or 
negative  affect  were  the  more  behavioris tic  models,   U.   Oregon,   U.  Kansas, 
and  U.   Pittsburgh.     They  evidenced  overall  a  more  calm,   even  atmosphere. 

4)       Factor  4 — Child   Initiative   (.0673  variance  accountable) — 
This  factor  describes  a  situation  of  children  taking  verbal  initiative: 
asking  direct  and  speculative  questions,   making  task-related  statements, 
offering  opinions  on  the  work  of  others,    and  sharing  portions  of  home 
life.     A  high  scoring  on  this  factor  suggests  children  feeling  accepted 
in  the  environment  and  self-confident,    feeling  free  to  express  both 
positive  and  negative  behavioi*. 

The  averages  of  both  Follow  Through  classrooms  and  Non- 
j-'Ollow  Through  classrooms  are  no  different  from  the  mean  on  this  factor. 
Figure  VII-4  shows  sponsors  to  differ  widely  from  each  other  ::wd  from 
Non-Follow  Through  on  the  child  initiative  factor. 

The  children  of  Far  West  Lab  clas.xjoms  were  higher  than 
all  other  children  on  this  factor.     The  U.  Arizona,  Bank  Street,  and 
U.   Georgia  children  also  demonstrated  verbal   initiative  and  self- 
confidence  as  evaluated  by  these  variables.     A  higher  score  would  have 
been  expected  for  EDC  since  the  model  values  child  initiative.  The 
relatively  high  scoring  of  U.  Oregon,   Southwest  Lab,   and  U.  Pittsburgh 
on  Factor  1  (stimulus-response-feedback)   may  serve  as  a  partial  explana- 
tion for  their  low  scoring  on  Factor  4   (verbal  initiative)       If  a  child 
is  highly  responsive  to  a  teacher's  cues,   he  .may  not  initiate  interactions 
and  ask  questions  readily. 
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Table  VI 1-31 


KACTOR  LOADINGS  OF  SELECTED  VARIABLES 
FOR  FACTOR  ^1,   CHILD  INITIATIVE 


Variable*   Load  ing 


FMO- 

■2 

Child 

initiating  interaction  with  an  cidult 

+ 

.75 

FMO- 

16 

Child 

asking  direct  question 

.  70 

FMO- 

38 

Chi  Id 

making  p  rod  u  c  t  i  v  e  state  me  n  t 

.  68 

FMO- 

37 

Child 

gi ving  acknowledgment 

+ . 

,48 

FMO- 

117 

Adult  interacting  with  child  or  children  in  task- 
related  activity 

,  -18 

FMO~ 

107 

Ad  ult 

not  r e  s  po  nd  i  n  g  to  child  re  n 

48 

FMO- 

59 

Child 

sharing  1  if e  experiences 

,  40 

FMO- 

15 

Child 

giving  i-equest  or  command 

,  35 

FMO- 

50 

Child 

showing  positive  behavior 

+  , 

35 

FMO- 

17 

Child 

asking  open-ended  question 

26 

FMO- 

53 

Any  child  or  children  showing  negative  behavior 

,24 

Adult  focus  onlj'. 


5)       Fe^ctor  5--Formality  of  Instruction  (.0576  variance  account- 
able)--This  factor  contrasts  a  formal  setting  for  teaching  reading  and 
arithmetic  with  a  more  flexible  sotting.     In  classrooms  scoring  high  on 
this  factor,    there  would  be  frequent  occurrence  of  academic  work  which 
would  be  conducted   in  a  setting  of  stationary  desks  in  rows,   and  text- 
books and  symbo Is  rather  than  objects  would  be  used   in  academic  activi- 
ties.    The  adults  would  ask  questions  regarding  the  academic  material 
and  would  provide  irmnediate  feedback  to  student  responses.     In  general, 
the  students  would   be  involved   in  task-related  activities.     The  setting 
would  be  consistent  with  the  traditional  emphasis  on  academic  tasks, 
with  a  minimum  of  movement  or  manipulation  of  material. 

Overall,   Follow  Through  and  Non-Follow  Through  did  not 
differ  from  the  mean  in  the  formality  or  flexibility  of  instruction. 
Figure  VII-5  shows  that  sponsors  differ  widely  from  each  other  on  this 
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Table  VII-32 

FACTOR  LjOADINGS  OF  SELECTED  VARIABLES 
FOR  FACTOR  5,   FORAWL  INSTRUCTION 


 Va  r  iable   Loading 

FMO-116        Academic  events  +.89 

CCL-28  Use  of  textbooks,   workbooks,   symbolic  objects   in  +.70 

academic  activit  ies 

FMO-57  Child  engaged   in  task- rela ted  activity  +.66 

FMO-20  Child   responding  with  academic  theme  +.65 

CCL-5  Reading,    alphabet,    language  development  +.64 

FMO-82  Adult   instructing  children  in  academic  activity  +.62 

FMO-99  Adult  giving  children  positive  corrective  feedback  +.51 

in  task-related  activity 

FMO-105        Adult  giving  children  feedback  for  academic  re-  +.43 
sponse   to  adult  academic  direct  question 

OSF-18  Stationary  desks  in  rows  +.-11 

FMO-86  Adult  motion  --.34 

FMO-83  Adult  instructing  children  by  using  objects  -.36 

OSF-17  Movable  tables  and  chairs  for  seating  -.39 


Adult  focus  only. 


factor.     Figure  VII-5   indicates  that  U.   Georgia,   U,  Oregon,   and  U. 
Kansas  were  higher  than  all  other  sponsors  in  formality ;   in  their  class- 
rooms a  preponderance  of  academic  events  occurred;   programmed  materials 
were  used;   and  chiluren  received   immediate  feedback  for  responses.  The 
negative  correlations  with  the  factor  suggest  a  different  structure, 
where  the    adults  would  move  about  the  room  and  would  use  objects  to 
instruct  children.     This  would  tend  to  be  characteristic  of  U.  Arizona, 
High/Scope,   EDC,   U.   Pittsburgh,  and  Southwest  Lab,   all  of  which  scored 
below  the  mean  on  Factor  5.     Far  West  and  Bank  Street  did  not  differ 
from  the  mean. 
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6)       Factor  6--Divergent  Questioning  (,0513  varxance  account- 
able) --Tf  is  '  factor  describes  a  situation  where  adults  and  cliildren  would 
ask  open-en 'ed  questions  requiring  some  generation  c  1'  ideas  on   t'he  part 

r  the  receiver  of  the  question.     Classrooms  scoriiig  high  on  t'  is  factor 
would  have  adults  serving  as  models  in  asking  such  thought-provoking 
questions  as,    "How  can  we  earn  money  ^ov  our  zoo  trip?"  "How  did  you  feel 
when  the  bus  broke  down?"  oi*  "How  many  patterns  of  ten  can  you  make  with 
these  blocks?"     The  children  v/ould  r.ot  only  respond   to  such  questions 
but  would  also  ask  divergent  questi:)n^   in  return. 

Non-Follow  Through  was  below  the  mean  as  were  seven 
Follow  Through  sponsors.     Figure  VII-6  shows  significant  differences 
between  sponsors.     The  adults  and  children  of  Far  West  Lab,   U.  Arizona, 
High/Scope,   U.   Kansas,   and  Southwest  Lab  more  often  used  divergent  ques- 
tions in  their  communication.     High/Scope  was  unexpectedly  high  on  this 
factor,    since  theii*  adults  also  used  a  very  direct  questioning  approach, 
as  demonstrated  on  Factor  1. 


Table  VII-33 

FACTOR  LOADINGS  OF  SELECTED  VARIABLES 
FOR  FACTOR  6,   DIVERGENT  QUESTIONING 


 Variable  Loading 

FMO-79  Adult  asking  open-ended  question  of  children  +.92 

FMO-2.  Child  responding  to  adult  open-ended  question  +.91 

FMO-106        Adult  giving  children  feedback  for  academic  +.67 
responses  to  adult  open-ended  >4uestion 

FMO-17  Child  asking  open-ended  questic-n  +.38 

FMO-110        Adult  showing  positive  behavior  +.20 


* 

Adult  focus  only. 
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7)       Factor  7 — Individualized  Work  Setting  (.0391  variance 
accountable) "-This  factor  d^sscribes  a  work  setting  where  a  child  would 
receive  individual  attention  from  a  teacher  or  an  aide  in  reading  or 
a  ri  thme  t  ic   i  nst  rue  ti  on .     CI  ass  rooms  sco'i'ing  high  on  Factor  7  would 
probably  be  flexible  in  the  physical  arrangement  of  furniture.  Academic 
study  would  be  individualized,    since  the  adult/child  ratio  is  high  and 
the   teacher  and  aide  would   interact  with  children  on  a  one-to-one  basis. 
Praise,    rather  t   ^n  negative  correction  would  be  given  for  task  performance. 

Non-Follow  Through  children  received   less  individual  atten- 
tion than  did  Follow  Through  child  2*e;    in  five  sponsors.     Figure  VII-7 
indicates   that  sponsors  differed  widely  on  thi,s  factor.     The  data  on  the 
individualized  work  setting  show  that  U.   Pittsburgh  classrooms  were  strik- 
ingly different  from  all  other  classrooms,   receiving  more  individual  atten- 
tion.    In  thj "   model     ^e  teacher  speaks  to  one  child  at  a  time,   giving  him 
feedback  or  an  assig^inent;    then  she  moves  to  the  next  child.      (Most  in- 
struction is  on  a  one-to-one  basis.)     The  ILM  children  also  received  more 
individual  attention  during  reading  and   arithmetic  instruction  than  did 
the  children  of  other  sponsors.     The  results  indicate  thj:.t   the  U.  Oregon, 
U.   Florida,   and  Southwest  Lab  children  were  If  ss  likely  to  experience 
individual  attention  than  other  sponsor  chiloren. 


Table  ViI-34 

FACTOR  LOADINGS  OF  SELECTED  VARIABLES 
FOR  FACTOR  7,    INDIVIDUALIZED  WORK  SETTING 


* 

Variable   Loading 


CCL- 

15 

Teacher  with  one  child   in  academic  activity 

+  .73 

CCL- 

19 

Aide  With  one  child   in  academic  activity 

+  .64 

OSF- 

35 

Open  classroom 

+  .48 

OSF- 

17 

Movabl*^  tables  and  chairs  for  seating 

+  .29 

FMO- 

89 

Adult  praising  children  in  task-related  activity 

+  .27 

FMO- 

103 

Adult  giving,  children  negative  corrective  feedback 
for  task- related  activity 

-.29 

* 

Adult  focus  only. 
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8)       Factor  8--Academic  Equipment  and  Materials  (.0346  variance 
accountable) — This   factor  describes  the  materials  and  equipment  used  for 
teaching  reading  and  arithmetic,   science,   and  social   studies.     The  adults 
in  classrooms  scoring  high  on  this  factor  would  use  audiovisual  equipment, 
games,   and   language  experience  charts  to  teach  reading,   arithmetic,  • 
science,   and  social  studies.     They  would  primarily  work  with  two  children 
at  a  time.     The  children  would   show  interest  and  would  attend   to  the 
teacher  and  materials. 

Non-Fol low  Through  cl assrooms  as  we  11  as  seven  sponsoi's 
were  below  the  mean  in  using  equipment  and  materials  in  academic  sub- 
jects.    The  sponsors  differed  widely  as  shown  in  Figure  VII-8.     The  data 
show  that  the  teachers  of  U.   Florida  used  more  audiovisual  equipment, 
games,   and   language  experience  charts   in  their  classrooms  than  did  the 
teachers  of  other  sponsors.     Several  other  sponsors  who  stress  the  use  of 
materials  and  equipment,  Fai'  West  Lab,    ILM,   and  EDC,   were  also  above  the 
mean  on  this  factor.     These   results  cannot  be  generalized   to  all  instruc- 
tional materials,   since  the  findings  on  Factor  2  show  a  different  set  of 


Table  VII~35 

FACTOR  LOADINGS  OF  SELEClii:D  VARIABLES 
IN  FACTOR  8,   ACADEMIC  EQUIPMENT  AlNfD  MTERIALS 


Variable  Load  ing 


CCL-30 

Use  of  tapes,    records,   films,   or  TV  in  academic 
act  i vi  t  ies 

+  .73 

CCL-31 

Use  of  games  in  Activities  4  and  5 

+  .64 

CCL-29 

Use  of  language  experience  charts  in  Activity  5 

+  .63 

CCL-16 

Teacher  with  two  children  in  academic  activities 

+  .45 

FMO-45 

child  attentive  to  adults 

+  .35 

OSF-34 

Single  contained  classroom 

-.21 

OSF-35 

Open  classroom 

-.36 

OSF-26 

Noise  level 

-.46 

Adult 

focus  only. 
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sponsors  ( UA ,  BC ,  UG,  UO,  UK,  HS,  ED,  and  IL)  using  science  materials 
and  concrete  objects  in  small  group  academic  instruction. 


9)       Factor  9--Children  Not  Engaged  with  Adults  (.0557  variance 
accountable) --This  factor  describes  a  situation  where  children  would  not 
be  interacting  with  adults.     Classrooms  scoring  high  on  this  factor  would 
probably  have  children  working  alone  on  reading  or  arithmetic  assignments 
but  free  to  move  about  the  room  commenting  and  offering  corrective  feed- 
back to  eajh  other.     One  interpretation  for  the  negative  relationship 
with  adul c  positive  behavior  might  be  some  adult  impatience  with  children 
moving  about  and   talking  to  each  other. 

Overall,   Follow      -rough  and  Non-Follow  Through  did  not 
differ  from  the  mean  on  this  factor;  Figure  VII-9  shows  that  nine  sponsors 
scored  below  the  mean.     The  children  of  High/Scope  and   ILM  models  were 
more  often  observed  moving  around  the  classroom,   waiting  for  adults,  or 
engaging  in  conversation  with  each  other.     They  sometimes  worked  by 


Table  VII-36 

FACTOR  LOADINGS  OF  SELECTED  VARIABLES 
IN  FACTOR  9,   CHILDREN  NOT  ENGAGED  WITH  ADULTS 


* 

Variable     Loading 


FMO-35 

Child  participating  in  general  action 

+  .65 

FMO-42.,. 

Chi  Id  wa i  ti  ng 

+  .55 

FMO-33 

Chi  Id  commenting  to  other  children 

•f .  51 

FMO-48 

All  child  motion 

+  .  48 

FMO-40 

Child  giving  corrective  feedback 

+  .38 

lMO-24 

Child   instructing  self  in  academic  activity 

+  .35 

FMO-110 

Adult  showing  positive  behavior 

-.29 

* 

Adult 

focus  only. 
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themselves  on  reading  or  arithmetic  and  occasionally  offered  or  received 
some  advice  about  work  from  other  children.     The  U.   Arizona  children 
exhibited  the  least  amount  of  this  behavior. 

4.       Repl icabi 1 i ty  of  Results  with  Previous  Analysis 

One  of   the  objectives  of   this  section  of  the  analysis  was  to 
replicate   the   techniques  used   in  the  analysis  of  the  Spring  1971  data, 
to  assess   the  comparability  of   results   from  year  to  year.     In  the  pre- 
vious analy.sis,    the  classroom  scores  on  variables  were  avei'aged  for 
individual   sponsors  and   for  all  Follow  Through  and   all  Non-Follow  Through. 
An  analysis  war^  performed   in  Spring  1972  similar  to  that  which  appears 
in  Appendix  L  of  this  report.     Appendix  L  displays  sponsor  and  Follow 
Through/Non-Fol low  Through  classroom  means  and   range   tests  of  sponsor 
differences.     Unfortunately,   for  purposes  of  comparability,    the  data 
were  not  gathered   in  quite  the  same  manner  as  before.      In  1971  there 
were  no  individual  child-focused  observations.     The  observer  focused  on 
a  given  activity  and  recorded  the  highlig:!i cing  interactions  and  behaviors 
of  adults  and  children  together  in  characterizing  the  activity.  In 
Spring  1972,    th.^  observations  were  more  sti'ictly  divided   into  two  days 
of  observations  for  recording  teacher/aide  behavior  and   two  days  for  re-- 
cording  the  behavior  of  eight  preselected  children.     In  absolute  terms, 
therefore,    the  data  are  not  comparable.     The  observed  frequencies  of  all 
events  would  be  expected   to  differ  between  the   two  years  ar  a  result  of 
the  difference  in  observation  techniques. 

In  spite  of  the  aforementioned  problem  with  absolute  values,  it 
was  clear  to  those  familiar  with  both  data  sets  that,   relative  to  one 
another,  sponsors  tended  to  score  high  or  low  on  the  same  kinds  of  vari- 
ables in  both  years.     Therefore,  a  comparison  was  made  of  sponsors'  rela- 
tive performance  on  similar  variables  using  rank-ordering  correlations 
over  the  same  nine  sponsors  who  had  been  obse rved  in  the  last  two  years . 
The  list  below  shows  the  results  of  that  analysis  and  also  the  relative 
position  of  all  Follow  Through  aru\  all  Non-'J^ollow  Through  classrooms  on 
the  same  variables. 

Sixty-eight  variables  were  used   in  the  1971  observation  analysis, 
while  approximately  200  were  used  in  the  1972  analysis.     For  the  most  part, 
this  difference  resulted  from  finer  definition  of  the  variables  of  the 
1972  analysis,   as  explained   in  Chapter  V.     That  is,    in  1972  nearly  all  the 
variables  were  operationally  defined   into  the  smaller  subsets  that  made  up 
the  1971  variable  definitions.     Table  VII-37  lists   the  variables  that 
represent  more  than  one- third  of  the  total  var-iable  list  used  in  1971  and 
represents  the  1972  variables  that  were  defined   ideritical  ly ,   or  nearly  so, 
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lUKNTlCAl. .  OVKlU.APiMNC.        CONUMNKl)  VAIU.UU.KS 
1970-71  niul  1971-72 


 Vl\  r  iab  1  e  

Group  nclivlties:   sin^ini^i  fliuiciii^, 
and  so  nn 

A  r  1  t  hnie  tic,  nurnbe  rs  ;    i-ead  iriK  , 

Social  studies,  geography,  science, 
nalttrfil  world 

Games  ,  puzzles 

Arts,  crafts,   sewing;,   cooking,  sawing 

Blocks ,   trucks ,  dnl Is ,  dress-up 

Academic  activities 

Wide  variety  of  activities 

Adull  with  small  group  in  academic 
act  iv  i  ty 

Adult  wivh  one  or  two  children 
in  all  iict  ivi  t  ies 

Active  play 

Adult  with  large  group  in  academic 
act  ivily 

Adull  aski>ig  cluldren  direct  question 

Adull  asking  chiltl  open-ended 
c\ues  I  ion 

Child  cjues  I  ioning  adult 

Adult  commuuical  ing  wiih  smi\l  1  group' 

Adull   communicating  v.illi  large  group 

Adull  communicating  with  one  or  two 
children 

C  li  lei  negative  aff'^ct 

Child  positive  affect 

Adult  pr*Tise  or  acknowledgment 
of  children 

Adult  negative  affect 

Adul t  posi  t  ive  correct  i ve  feedback 

Al  1   p(3si  t  i  VI'  iU  fee: 

Adult   info!-ming  childi-en 


Occu rronce 
More  Frequent  in 
To  I  i  ow  Thr(>ugh 
C»)rrelat  ion  or 


of  Spon.^nrs'  N<)n-K(jl  low  Through 

Hanks  1971  1972 


.51  FT  FT 

.■10  FT  FT 

.28  FT  FT 

.  80  FT  FT 

.'M  FT  FT 

. 78  FT  FT 

.56  FT  FT 

.8^1  FT  FT 

.68  FT  FT 

. 18  FT  FT 

.  30  FT  FT 

..10  NFT  NFT 

.•13  NFT  FT 

.57  FT  FT 

.77  FT  NFT 

.48  ■    FT  FT 

,\o  NFT  NFT 

.'10  FT  FT 

.38  FT  NFT 

.65  FT  NFT 

.76  FT  FT 

,28  NFT  NFT 

.18  FT  FT 

,  29  FT  FT 

.33  NFT  NFT 
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and  the  variables  whose  operational  definitions  could  be  combined  to 
form  variables  similar  to  those  used  in  1971. 

The  sponsor  rank-order  correlations  and  the  consistency  of 
re'lative  Follow  Thro  ugh/Non-Fol  low  Through  values  show  fairly  good  com- 
parability between  the  two  years.     When  the  differences  in  location  of 
the  observed  sponsor  sites  are  considered,    the  consistency  is  remarkably 
high.      In  1971  all  sponsors  except  ILM  were  observed  at  two  sites.  In 
1972  sponsors  were  observed  at  only  one  site,   and  of  the  twelve  selected 
sponsors,   only  five  were  observed  at  one  of  the  sites  observed  the  pre- 
vious year.     An  examination  of  the  rank-order  correlations  showed  most  of 
the   inconsistency  in  rank  to  be  associated  with  Bank  Street,   U.  Florida, 
and  EDC,   none  of  whom  were  observed   in  1972  at  a  site   that  was  observed 
in  1971.     Further,   both  BC  and  EDC  describe  themselves  as  an  approach  to 
teaching  rather  than  a  model  where  all   teachers   in  all  sites  in  difft;rent 
yearb  of  implementation  would  expect  to  appear  similar.     U.   of  Florida, 
of  coui'se,    tries  to  influence  parents  more  than  teachers  and  therefore 
difference.^  ^^etween  years  would  be  expected.     However,    it  is  noteworthy 
that  U.   Kansas  occupied  nearly  identical  ranks  on  each  variable  from  one 
year  to  the  next,    although  the  observations  were  in  different  sites 

As  assessed  by  these  variables,   overall,    the  analysis  indicates 
that  sponsor  implementation  and  Follow  Through/Non-Fol low  Through  dif- 
ferences have  been  relatively  stable  from  year  to  year  and  between  sites 
in  one  case.     The  analysis  results  also  suggest  reliability  in  the  instru- 
ment since  the  findings  in  the  study  in  part  replicate  those  of  the 
previous  year. 

5 .       F i ndings  Regarding  Observed  Differences  Between  Grade  Levels 
and  Activities  within  Sponsor  Class rooifis 

Sponsors  can  be  compared  at  a  variety  of  1 eve  Is .     The  most  de- 
tailed level  would  be  within  each  grade  level  and  activity  category.  The 
most  global   level  would  use  all  sponsor  classrooms  at  the  site  without 
separat ing  grade  level  and  activity  category.     The  latter  was  the  approach 
vised  earlier  in  this  chapter  to  report  description  of  sponsors  and  factor 
scores . 

Conclusions  from  these  two  analyses  might  differ  considerably. 
More  specifically,    two  sponsors  could  be  quite  different  within  the 
reading  activity  (for  example,   one  sponsor  asked   twice  as  many  questions 
as  the  other) .     But  the  reading  frequency  occurring  in  each  sponsor  might 
be  such  that  the  marginal  distributions  of  "question  asking"  could  be 
quite  similar.     The  question  of  whether  sponsors  were  different  depends 
then,   on  which  level  of  analysis  one  chooses  as  the  most  appropriate. 
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Tliu  clKHct'  of  which  level  to  ust  tlupciitlK  on  what  Ib  ol  liUeroHl, 
(Ml  the  nfiftumpt  iniiH  cniicernlnj?  the  homofioiicl  l>  o\   the  proccMf*,  oiul  (in 
Miifnpllnji  prnccdiiru.     If  sponnor  procesfiop  wure  homojjcauoiiB  ovci*  ^riulc 
luvcl.M  unti  uctlvllv  en tujroi'icM ,    then  ncUlilnj;  would  be  jtulnod  l>v  a  more 
do tu 1  ted  ana  1 v  s IH . 

Tii  eompare  the  rl  1h  t  rl  but  ion  of  FMOm  amonj;  activities  and  ^rade 
leveJ».  X"^  ^^^^  CATANOVA  »lallHllcs  were  computed   lor  each  «rrtdo  level 
and  activity  (see  Appendices  H  and  J   lor  a  detailed  discussion  ol  the 
analvHls  por  foi  nied)  .     Tlie  data  Indicate  tliat  shifts  in  the  ran^c  ol  all 
mean  frequencies  on  tlio  selected  variables  from  the  analysis  of  all 
classrooms  at  a  site,    to  the  analyses  separating  classrooms  by  ^M'ade 
level  and  activities  are.   at  mosl.  moderate.     Thus,    the  cliaiij^es  In  the 
ranklnj;  ol   sponsors  on  KMO  variables  from  the  overall  classroom  analysis 
to  the  detailed  analysis  ol   readlnR,   alphabet,  and  language  development 
would  not   lead   to  dramatically  different  conclusions  than  those  previously 
stated.     See  Appendix  J   for  a  complete  discussion  of  this  analysis. 

One  genernl  pattern,  witli  a  few  exceptions,  did  emerge  from  an 
Inspection  of  the  T^ean  frequencies  by  urado  levels.     Children  were  on- 
RaK^-'d   in  self  instruction  more  often  In  tie  upper  prade  levels.  This 
pattern  is  especially  evident  for  the  sponsors  having  a  kindergarten 
grade  level.     Kxcept  for  U.  Arizona  and  V.   Florida,    the  mean  frequency 
on  *'Child   instructing  self**   (rMO-23^)    is  lowest  for  the  lowest  grade 
level  (see  Appendix  J,  p.  Q-14) .     This  result  may  be  attributed  to  the 
older  children  either  reading  more  often  or  studying  more  independently 
than  the  younger  children.     Younger  children  in  general   received  more 
individual  attention  than  older  children.     These  trends  seem  to  be 
true  for  mosl   sponsors  and  thus  do  not  significantly  affect  their  ranking 
on  variables. 

From  the  analysis  performed  here  we  conclude  that  findings  re- 
garding sponsors  based  upon  an  overall  classroom  analysis  will  noi  be 
incompatible  with  findings  based  upon  a  grade  level  activity  analysis, 

C.       Mean  Frequency  of  Variable  Occurrence — Follow  Through  and  Non- 
Foil  ow  Through 

Since  federal   funds  have  supported   the  Follow  Through  program,  it 
is  of  general   interest  to  legislators  and  policy  makers  to  examine  the 
differences  between  all  Follow  Through  classrooms  and  all  Non-Follow 
Through  classrooms  observed.     Although  this  report  is  designed  primarily 
to  look  at   the  individual  planned  variations,    it  is  true  that  they  all 
try   lo  attain  the  goals  stated   in  the  guidelines  of  the  Follow  Through 
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|)i'«)j{rom  Willi  llial  of  N(M1-Imi1  low  Thn>U|*h  »)n  the  (>b>*crval  Ion  variablu£<  to 
soc  liow  u  Follow  Thi'ouKh  child  in  gongiol  cxpor lt»ncoB  school  tJlflercntly 
1  rom  a  Non-Follow  Through  child.     This  «cction  comparer  Follow  Tlirou^li 
clasBrooms  and  Non-Kollow  Through  clai*BroomB  on  all   the  observation 
variables  ami  ropurtB  Hl|4:ni  f  leant  dilferencoH  f  ound  between  the  two 
groups.     (The  differences  are  shown  In  Appendix  1,.) 

1 .  Method 

For  each  variable,  histogramh  of  all  F')llow  Tbrout?h  classroom 
means  were  obtained  and  compared  with  like  i' iribiitions  for  Non-Follow 
Thfoi'jxh  classrooms.     The  analysis  of  variance  was  again  chosen  to  test 
for  differences.     In  these  comparisons,   the  number  of  classrooms  (146 
Follow  Through  and  74  Non-Follow  Through)  and  theii'  distributions  were 
fully  appropriate  to  parametric  testing  in  terms  of  I'easonably  satisfy- 
ing assumptions  of  normality  and  homogeneity  o*     a r lance. 

2.  Results  and  Discussion 

Comparisons  of  all  Follow  Through    !lassrooms  with  all  Non- 
Follow  Through  classi'ooms  were  made  over  23  OSF  vpr iables,   55  CCL  vari- 
ables,  and  120  FMO  variables.     On  the  adul t- focused  observations,  sig- 
nificant differences  (p  <  .05)  were   found  on  42  of  the  55  CCL  variables, 
and  28  of  the  120  FMO  variables.     On  the  chi Id- focused  observations.  30 
out  of  120  FMO  vai'iables  were  found  to  be  significantly  different. 
Salient  differences  between  Follow  Through  and  Non-Follow  Through  were 
identified  on  variables  associated  with  (1)  groupings  of  teachers,  aides, 
and  volunteei's  with  children,    (2)  classroom  activities,    (3)   child  inde- 
pendence,   (4)  equipment  and  materials  used,   and   (5)    interaction  and 
behavior  of  adults  and  children  within  the  classroom. 

a .       Adult-Child  Groupings  ii.  Reading  and  Mathematics 

When  teaching  reading  or  arithmetic,   Follow  Through 
teachers,   aides,   and  volunteers  more  often  worked  with  individual  chil- 
dren or  small  groups  of  children  than  did  the  adults  in  the  comparison 
classrooms  (see  Figure  VII-10).     This  made   it  possible  for  children  to 
have  more  individual  attention  during  academic  instruction.  Follow 
Through  children  also  had  more  individual  attention  from  teachers  and 
aides  in  other  activities,    such  as  science,    social  studies,   arts,  crafts, 
and  music. 
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The  variobles  orcui    in^  more  I  rucHtonl  1  v  lor  Non-Fdllnw 
Tlirou^h  c  las  Brooms  aro  those  rnlntcd  lo  a  lat^ijc  ^roiip  i>l  chllflrun  work- 
ing either  wii     the  tuochc»r  or  alono. 


b.      CMossroom  ActlvttlGa 

Tlie  obHf.TVutlonB  Indicate  that  th?  Follow  Through  class- 
rooms had  a  wUlor  variety  oi  activities  occurring  at  the  same  time  than 
did   the  Non-Konow  Through  classroomK  (see  Table  VII-38). 


Table  VII-38 


OBSERVED  DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  ACTIVITIES  IN 
FOLLOW  THROUGH  AND  NON-FOLl/DW  THROUGH  CLASSKOOMS— SPRI NG  1972'^ 


All 

All  Fol low     Non-Fol low 


Va rlable 


Through 


Through 


F  ratio: 
Follow  Through 
Non-Fol low 
Th rough 


Mean 

s.d  . 

Me  a  n 

s.d  . 

d  .f  . 
1/218 

P  < 

CCL 

4 

Arithmetic,  numberJ^, 
math 

.379 

.210 

.192 

.  114 

51 

.39 

.001 

CCL 

5 

Reading,  alphabet, 
language  development 

.571 

.  195 

.471 

.178 

13 

.77 

.001 

CCL 

8 

Guessing  games,  table 
games,  puzzles 

.093 

.  114 

.046 

.069 

10 

.60 

.01 

CCL 

9 

Arts ,  crafts 

.1^4 

189 

.119 

.  131 

9 

.31 

.01 

CCL 

11 

Blocks ,  trucks 

.079 

.  159 

,039 

.  122 

3 

,69 

,05 

CCL 

13 

Active  play 

,022 

.063 

.007 

.018 

3 

.69 

.05 

CCL 

14 

Wide  variety  of 

1.  773 

.630 

1.234 

.487 

41 

.  44 

.001 

ac  t  ivi  t  ies 


Means  are  frequency  of  occurrence  per  FMO  averaged  over  two  days  of 
observa t  ion . 

+ 

Taken  from  Appendix  L2. 
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The  combination  of   <l)   the  presence  ol  nn  adull  with  an 
Individual  child  or  with  n  small  ^^roup  of  children  and  {'D  a  wide  variety 
of   activities  occurring  at   the  same  I  line  su^kosIs  thai   the  Follow  Through 
classroom  sotting  was  conducive  to  active  student   pa r I i c I  pa  I  Ion . 

c  .       Chi  id  Independence 

A  largo  group  of  children  working  independently  suggests 
a  classroom  of  children  working  at  their  desks  while  the  teacher  Is  cor- 
recting papers  or  engaged   In  other  classroom  management  activities  that 
kept  her  from  being  Involved  with  children.     It  is  evident   that  teachers 
in  Non-Follow  Through  classrooms  spent  more  time   teaching  the  whole  class, 
while  adults  in  Follow  Through  separated   into  small  groups  or  taught 
individual  children.     In  Follow  Through  classrooms,   even   though  more 
adults  were  available  for  individual  attention  when  it  was  needed,  tlto 
children  worked  either  independently  or  with  a  few  other  children  more 
often  than  did   the  children  in  Non-Follow  Through  classrooms  (see  Figure 
VII-11)  . 

d .       Use  of  Equipment  and  Materials  in  Academic  Equipment 

Compared   to  Non-Follow  Through,   a  wider  range  of  equipment 
and  materials  was  used  simultaneously  in  the  Follow  Through  curriculum, 
audio,    tapes,   films,   records,    television,   and  games.     Science  equipment, 
plants,   and  anim.ils  were  more  often  available  to  Follow  Through  children, 
for  exploration  and   inquiry  (see  Figure  VII-12). 

Language  experience  charts  were  more  often  used   in  Follow 
Through  classrooms.     This   -reading  method   incorporates  the  experinnce  of 
children  into  a  reading,   writing,   and  spelling  lesson.     irince   the  'lubjects 
a  re  personal   to  the  chi Id  and   in  his   1 anguage ,    the  charts  often  provide 
a  s  trong  mo t  i vat iona 1   force  to  read  ing . 

In  their  study  of  mathematics.   Follow  Through  children 
more  often  used  concrete  objects,   such  as  Cuisenaire  rods,  weights,  and 
measures ,    to  d iscover  quantitative  relationships.     These  materials  can 
be  useful  when  mathematics  is  presented  as  a  logic  process  rather  than  a 
memory  process.     For  example,    the  patterns  or  combinations  that  equal  10 
may  be  d  iscovered   through  blocks  rathe  r  than  learned  by  rote ,     Ciii Id ren 
may  be  helped   to  move  from  a  concrete  experience  to  abstract  pa per- pencil 
computations . 
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Follow  Through 
Ml    Non-Follow  Through 


One  Child 
Independent 
in  All 
Activities 
(CCL  49) 


Two  Children 
Independent 
in  Alt 
Activities 
(CCL  50) 


Small  Group 
Independent 
in  All 
Activities 
(CCL  51) 


Large  Group 
Independent 
in  All 
Activities 
(CCL  52) 


•Daily  frequency  Is  the  average  frequency  obsprved  over  two  days,  20  different  observations  per  day. 


FIGURE  Vl-11      OBSERVED  DIFFERENCES  IN  CHILD  INDEPENDENCE  BETWEEN  FOLLOW 
THROUGH  AND  NON-FOLLOW  THROUGH  CHILDREN 
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Math  and 

Reading 
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•Daily  frequency  is  the  average  frequency  observed  over  two  days. 


Use  of  Use  of 

Concrete  Science 

Objects  in  Equipment, 

Arithmetic  Plants  and 

and  Social  Animals 

Studies  (CCL  33) 
(CCL  32) 
20  different  observations  per  day. 


FIGURE  VII-12      OBSERVED  DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  USE  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  MATERIALS 
IN  ACADEMIC  INSTRUCTION  FOR  FOLLOW  THROUGH  AND  NON-FOLLOW 
THROUGH  CHILDREN 
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0.      Adult  Tocus  of  Coinmunicfltlon 

Follow  Through  adults  initiated  interactions  with  children 
more  often  than  did  Non-Kollow  Through  adults,  and  were  more  likely  to 
speak  to  an  individual  child  or  a  small  group.     Non-FoUow  Through  adults 
spoke  more  often  to  a  large  group  of  children  (see  Table  VIl-39). 


Table  Vll-39 


ADULT  FOCUS  OF  COMMUNICATION' 


Variable 


All  Follow 

Through 
Mean*     s . d . 


All 
Non-Fol low 
Through 


Mean 


s.d  . 


F  Ratio 
FT/NFT 


d  .  f . 
1/218 


P  < 


FMO  73      Adult  talking  to 
child 


2.9G       1 . 66       1.88       1.14       25 . 03     . 001 


FMO  63      Adult  interacting 
with  small  gi'oup 

FMO  64      Adult  interacting 
with  large  group 

FMO  61      Adult  interacting 
with  one  child 


2.26       3.03         .72         .96       18.30  .001 


4.74       4.22       7.55       4.41       21.07  .001 


** 


3.83       1.95       2.72       1.63       17.62  .001 


* 

Means  are^  frequency  of  occurrence  per  FMO  averaged  over  two  days. 

** 

Occurred  more  frequently  in  Non-Follow  Through. 

t 

Taken  from  Appendix  L-1. 


f.       Instructional  Processes 

Non-Follow  Through  teachers  more  often  instructed  or 
lectured  children  in  both  academic  and  nonacademic  activities.  Follow 
Through  teachers  more  often  used  concrete  objects  as  a  part  of  the 
instructional  process  when  they  taught  reading  and  arithmetic  (see 
Table  VII-40) . 
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Tabic  VI  I  -  10 
I NS Tit l*C T I  ( ) N  \ I .  Pli UC K S  S t:  S 


All  V  licit  in 

All   Follow         Non-Follow  FT  NFT 


\*ariahlc»  Tli  rough  Tiii'DUgh  (I. 


Mean       s.d.       Mean       s,(l.       1  218 


FMO  Sl^'      A^iult    inslrufUng         1.87       3.62       5.87       3. -17         3.90  .050* 
c'h  i  1  (1  yen 

FMO  8  1^       Ailult    instrucliriM:  .58       1.08         .33         ,66         3.18  .100 

clii  1(1  ren  i  n  aca- 
denuc  activity  by 
using  objects 

FMO  78^       Adult  asking  1.55       1.10       1.30         ,88         3.00  .100 

d  i  rec  t  ques  t  i  f)ns 
ol'  cli  i  Id  ren 

FMO  96^*      Adult  making  pro-  .17         ,27         .11         .15         3 ,  16  .100 

d  uct i ve  sta  tenien  t 
tt)  ch  i  Id  I'en 

FMO  80^       .Adult   responding  .35         .31         .17         .1-1       21.35  ,001 

to  cliildren  . 


Means  are   Irequency  of  occurrence  pei*  FMO  avei'aged  ovei'  two  da\s. 
Occurred  more   frequently  in  Non- Follow  Through. 
Taken   i  I'oni  Appendix  L-1 
Taken   I  rom  .Append  i,\  L-2 


g .       Child  Behavior 

When  adults  asked  children  divei-gent  questions,  calling 
for  a   nuiTibei'  ol'  possible   res,)onses,    sucii  as  "what  do  you  think  we  should 
do  about   this  problem?"  or  "low  do  you  think  we  could  earn  money  ioi-  the 
trip   to   the  zoo?"  the   ti'end      \i  i'or  Follow  Through  children   to  respond 
more  often   than  did  Non-Follow  Through  children  (see  Table  VII-41). 
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Tabu-  VI  I-  ll 

OIISKIIVKO  1)1  M  i:iU.NCl.S  UKTWKI.N  FOLLOW  TimOL'GH  AND  NON-KOLLO  .  TIlUOLTill 
CIIILDKKN  ON  SKLLCTKt)  CHILD  ni:iiAVIOR  VAHIAIlLKS 


Al  I  !•  Hat  In  - 

All  lollou               \un-Kollo\\  KT/NI-T 

Tlironuh                    TI\rou^;h  cl.f, 

Variabiu                              Mean  *         s,cl.         Mcan^         s .  cl .  l/'^iH  n< 


IMO  l*-'  Chilli   uilkiii^  lo  acivUl  3. MO         li.IiDO         L\  J90  I. -32  15.76  .001 

KMO  2^  Child  IniliaHn^  iiiiei- 

action  wllh  acUlll  2,0G()         1,130        I.-IIU  1  .  I  10         11,630  .001 

FMO  -I*-"  Child  IniUiiUn^  inlcr- 

aclion  with  aidL'  ,810  .910  .I'JO  .360       37.750  .001 

FMO  19^*  Cliild  responding  3,750         2.080         3.070  1,6-10         5,990  .05 

I'MO  20^*  Cliild  ivspondin^  \silli 

acaduinic  thcmi'  l.G-10        1,430        1.180  .950         6.3'10  .05 

FMO  26^'  Child  instructing  self  in 
academic  activity  by 

Lisin^r  objects  ,990         1,530  ,520  1,'150         -1,830  .05 

FMO  3^^  Child  initiating;  inter- 
action with   tL-aciier  J.  970         2,  110         •1,950  2,860  7,6'10  .01 

FMO  5^^  Child   talkin^^  to  olliL'r 

children  .385         1.050  .683  1,104         3.850  ,05 

FMO  21'^  Child     rcspondin^^  to  adult 

open-ended  question  .699  .787  .513  .565         2.295  .10 

FMO  27^  Child  instructing  other 

children  .272        1.001  .573  1.071  1.259  .05 

FMO  32^1  Child  commen  I  i  ni;  to  adult  .158  .455  ,613  .579         4,707  .05 

FMO  35^  Child  participating?  in 

l^renoral  action  .181  ,323  .310  ,599         4.367  .05 

FMO   17^^^  Child  nonverbal  3.389         2,  595         1,264  3.072         4,929  .05 


Means  are  Ircquency  ol"  occurrence 

c 

Taken  from  Appendix  L-1 

a 

Taken  from  Appendix  L-2 


per  FMO  averaged  over  two  days. 
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Feed b nek  In  iUv  lorm  ol  acknowludtrm^^'it        n<it>f^  per ri)rimincc  or  niildiiiuc 
toward  n  more  ncceptable  answer  was  used   In  similar  proportions  bv 
Follow  Throu^:li  and  Non-Fnllow  Tlu^)ii^h  adults  (see  Table  VII  »12). 


Table  VI  1-12 

FOLLOW  THHO»'G!i  ASl)  N0N-F0LIX)W  THROUGH  FEEDBACK  SYSTEMS* 


Variable   For  Behavior   FT  NTT 

FMO     90  Praise  ,262  .08 

FW     94  Non- task-re  la  ted  acknowled|;ment  .25  .33 

FMO    98  Positive  corrective  .10  1.29 

FMO  101  Nei^ative  corrective  .09  .11 

FMO  102  Firm  corrective  .17  ,28 


For  Task-Related  .Activity 

FMO    89        Praise  .81 

FMO     j3        Acknowledgment  2,76  2.83 

FMO     99        Positive  corrective  1.91  1.79 

FMO  103        Negative  corrective  .01  .01 


All 


FMO  104        All   feedback  8.62  8.46 

FMO  115        Adult  giving  child   punishing  .02  .03 

touch 


Taken  from  Appendix  L2 . 
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Obsorvn  t  ional  records  of  chi  Id  conVLM'sa  i  tons  ind  lea  t  o 
that,  co!n,)arod  m  Non-l'ollow  Throutjh,  Follow  Through  childrcMi  showed 
more  verbal   lailiaUve  In  thoir  comnumtca  I  Ion  with  adiills.    One  way  they 
displayed  this  iuitiavivp  was  by  making  more  requests.     They  were  als() 
more  responsive  Ihnn  Nou-Follow  Thro\i«i^  children  (see  I'lgure  Vll-13), 
Non-Foil  w  Throuj;h  children  talked  to  other  children,  made  general  com- 
ments to  adults,  and  moved  from  their  desks  more  often  than  did  Follow 
Through  children.     The  Non-Follow  Through  children  taught  one  anotlier 
more  often  (see  Table  VIT-38).     This  would  be,   of  course,   a  way  to  com- 
pensate for  the  fewer  ad»Jlts  available  to  them.     Even  though  more  adults 
were  available  to  them,    the  Follow  Through  children  studied  reading  and 
arithnetic  independently  more  often  (see  Figure  VII-11)  and  used  instruc- 
tional objects  in  their  studies  more  often  (see  Table  VII-38) .     In  the 
latter  case,    they  may  have  been  reflecting  a  modeling  effect,  since 
Fol  low  Through  adul  t s  were  more   f'requen  tl  y  observed  using  concre  te  ob- 
jects  to  promote  learning  than  were  Non-Follow  Through  adults, 

i ,       Allectivc  Behavior 

Both  ^ollow  Through  and  Non-Follow  Through  children  showed 
more  positive   than  negative  behavior;   however,   Follow  Through  children 
received  more  praise  for  good  behavior  than  did  Non-Follow  Through  chil- 
dren.    The  occurrence  of  misbehavior  for  both  was  low  (see  Table  43). 
Misbehavior  was  defined  as  any  behavior  eliciting  or  including  crying, 
yelling,   hitting,    punching,   nasty  comments,  demeaning  remarks,  threats, 
punishing,  or  destructive  acts.     When  misbehavior  did  occur,  Non-Follow 
Through  children  received  more  negative  corrective  feedback  (see  Table 
VII-42) .     This  indicates  that,   compared   to   the  Follow  Through  adults, 
the  Non-Follow  Through  adults  more  frequently  said  such  things  as  "Sit 
down !     "Stop  it!"  "Be  quiet!"     They  also  withheld  privileges  more  often 
and  punished  children  by   touching  them  (see  Table  VII-42). 
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FIGURE  Vll-13     COMPARISON  OF  FOLLOW  THROUGH  AND  NON-FOLLOW  THROUGH  CHILD 
INITIATIVE  AND  RESPONSIVENESS 
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Table  Vn-43 


FOLIOW  TIIIlOUGIt  AMD  NON-FOLLOW  'niROUOII  AFFliCriVE  BEItAVlOU 


Variable 


All  Follow 
Th rough 
Moan*     s.d . 


Al  I 
Mon-Fol low 
Th rough 
i\Iean*  s.d. 


F  Ratio 
FT/NFT 

d.  r . 

1/218 


FMO  50^ 


FMO  52C 


FMO  110 a 


FMO  112a 


Child  showing 
posi  ti  ve 
behavior 

Chi  Id  showing 
noga  ti ve 
boliavior 

Adult  showing 
posi  t  i ve 
behavior 

Adul t  showing 

negative 

behavior 


1  .  67       1  .  80 


1.32  1.44 


,71 


12 


44 


,93 


18 


.30 


.54 


18 


.98 


.73 


.27 


2.  13 


.59 


1.77 


3.75 


Means  are  frequency  of  occurrence  per  FMO  averaged  over  two  days. 
Taken  from  Appendix  L-1. 
"Taken  from  Appendix  L-2. 


j .       Summary  of  Follow  Through/Non  Follow  Through  Findings 

Overal 1 Follow  Through  children  were  observed  to  be 
receiving  friendly  treatment   from  adults.     The  Follow  Through  school  was 
a  place  with  several  adults  available  to  provide  individual  attention 
when  needed  and  to  support  child  behavior  through  praise.      In  Follow 
Through  classrooms  children  could  work  alone  or  with  a  few  friends. 
Adults  appeared  willing  to  observe  and   to  allow  a  child  to  operate 
independently . 

Compared  to  Non-Follow  Through  classrooms,   Follow  Through 
classrooms  exhibited  a  hifirher  adult/child   ratio,   a  greater  number  of 
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adults  working  with   Individual  childi*en  and  small  groups,   and  a  larp:ei* 
number  nl  activities  occurring  at   the  same  time.     Compared   to  N(hi-Ko11mw 
ThrouRh  children,   Fol 1 ow  Through  children  initiated  more  communication, 
responded  more  to  divergent  questions,  and   received  more  prai  e  and  less 
negative  corrective  feedback.     On  the  basis  of  these  findings,    the  con- 
clusion may  be  reached   that  child  participation  in  the  classroom  was 
greater  in  the  Follow  Through  setting  than  in  the  Non-Follow  Through 
setting.     As  Follow  Through  children  progressed   through  the  program, 
they  seemed   to  be  having  experiences   that  would  aid   them  in  gaining  the 
background  experiences  needed   to  perfoiMn  well  in  th*^  middle-class- 
oriented  school. 

Given  that  the  Follow  Through  program  was  initiated  to 
provide  cliildren  with  a  more  positive  school  experience,   where  individual 
attention  would  be  provided,    it  is  nice  to  know  that  the  money  expended 
went   for  materials  and  additional   trained  people. 

D.       Correlation  of  Process  Variables  with  Child  Behavior  Outcomes 


One  of   the  original  premises   for  classroom  observation  is  that  child 
behavior  (as  distinguished   from  child   test  performance)  must  be  considered 
and  measured  as  an  outcome  of  an  educational  program.     As  has  been  stated, 
^he  observation  of  the   1972  Follow  Through  program  obtained  approximately 
equal  amounts  of  individual  chi Id- focused  data  and   supervising  adult- 
focused  data.     Thus,    the  opportunity   to  relate  adult  behavior  (method/ 
process)    to  child  behavior  (outcome)   was  provided.     This  analysis  must, 
however,   be  considered   strictly  exploratory.     Observational  data  are  not 
available  for  Fall   1971  and  child  behavior  cannot  be  consideied  as  caused 
by  adult  behavior.     Only  the  fact   that  ,the  behavior  occurred   in  the  same 
place  can  be  considered.     Nevertheless,   hypotheses  may  be  generated  to 
test  in  other  studies. 

Correlation  analysis  was  chosen  as   the  first  step  in  obtaining  in- 
sight to  these  relationships.     Adult  behavior  variables  were  correlated 
with  child  behavior  variables  across  all  classrooms  in  the  sample,  with- 
out regard   to  either  sponsorship  or  grade  level.     Attributes  considered 
important  in  the  child  growth  and  development  literature   (Hoffman,  1964; 
Sears,   Maccoby  and  Levin,    1957;   Musscn,    1960)   such  as  verbal  initiative, 
questioning ,    responsiveness ,   independence ,   cooperativeness ,   and  positive 
behavior,    could  be  examined  by  the  systematic  coding  of  chi Id  behavior 
on  the  SRI  observation  instrument.     Variables   (FMO  2,    18,    19,   21,   34,  58) 
taken  from  chi Id -focused  data  were  correlated  with  process  variables 
taken  from  the  adul t- focused  tape . 
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Children  initiate  interactions  with  adults  when  there  is  considerable 
conversation  between  the  adults  and  children  (Table  VlI-44).     Adults  who 
are  responsive  to  children,   speaking  to  one  child  at  a  time  and  ofl'ering 
praise  for  behavior,   seem  to  be  found  whore  children  show  verbal  initia- 
tive. 


Table  VII-44 
CHILD-INITIATED  INTERACTION  WITH  ADULT  {FMO-2) 


Variable  Correlation 

FMO  73  Adult  talking  to  child  .36 

FMO  74  Adult  initiating  interaction  with  .36 

child 

FMO  80  Adult  responding  to  children  .35 

FMO  61  Adult  interacting  with  one  child  .34 

FMO  90  Adult  praising  children  for  behavior  .34 

FMO  66  Aide  interacting  with  one  child  .31 


Children's  questioning  is  also  promoted  by  adults  who  are  responsive 
to  children  and  speak  to  one  child  at  a  time   (see  Table  VII-45) .  Praise, 
either  for  behavior  or  scholastic  accomplishments,    seems   to  discourage 
questioning.     It  may  be  that  quick  and  frequent  praise  stimulates  the 
child   to  give  the  particular  response  in  the  teacher's  "hidden  agenda" 
and  is  not  conducive   to  the  development  and  expression  of  the  child's 
own  questions. 

Children  generally  respond  when  adults  make  requests  or  ask  questions 
of  either  a  small  group  or  a  single  child.     Giving  praise  to  children  for 
accomplishment  of  tasks  also  encourages   their  responsiveness   (Table  VII- 
46).     It  is  to  be  expected   that   the  teachers  who  initiate  a  high  number 
of  verbal  acts  toward  children  will  a'  so  receive  a  high  number  of  re- 
sponsesfromthechildren. 
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Table  VIl-45 
CHILD  QUESTIONING  (FMO  18) 


 Variable   Cor rela  lion 

FMO  80        Adult  responding  to  children  .78 

FMO  65        Teacher  interacting  with  one  child  .32 

FMO  75        Teacher  initiating  interaction  with  child  .26 

FMO  61        Adult   interacting  with  one  child  .25 

FMO  89        Adult  praising  children   in  task-related  ac~  -.24 
t  iv  i  ty 

FMO  88        Adult  praising  children  -.24 


Table  VII-46 
CHILD  RESPONSIVENESS   (FMO  19) 


 Variable   Correlation 

FMO  79        Adult  asking  open-ended  question  of  children  .65 

FMO  77        Adult  giving  request  or  command   to  children  •  .61 

FMO  78        Adult  asking  direct  question  of  children  .55 

FMO  89        Adult  praising  children   in  task-related  ac-  .33 
t i vi  ty 

FMO  74        Adult  initiating  interaction  with  child  ,29 

FMO  81        Adult  instructing  children  .27 

FMO  75        Teacher  initiating  interaction  with  child  .27 
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Children  are  responsive  to  divergent  questions  when  the  rate  of 
adult  and  child  convjisation  is  high  and  when  adults  speak  to  one  child 
at  a  time   (Table  VII-47)  .     Questions  such  as,   "How  do  you  thinl<  that 
works?"  require  a  one-to-one  relationship. 

Table  VII-47 
CHILD  RESPONSE  TO  DIVERGENT  QUESTIONS  (FMO  21) 


 Variable   Corre  la  t  ion 

FMO  79        Adult  asking  open-ended  question  .89 

FMO  75        Teacher  initiating  interaction  with  one  .23 
child 

FMO  73        Adult  talking  to  child  .23 

FMO  74        Adult   initiating  interaction  with  child  .22 

FMO  65        Teacher  interacting  with  one  child  .21 

FMO  61        Adult   interacting  with  one  child  .21 


Independent  children  are  those  children  who  work  at  a  task  without 
an  adult.     They  may  work  singularly  or  in  groups.     Children  are  more 
independent  in  their  studies  when  adults  work  with  one  child  ac  a  time, 
using  objects  to  teach  the  child,   and  when  adults  use  a  guiding  type 
of  correction  to  change  undesired  child  behavior  (Table  VII-48). 


Table  VII-48 

CHILD  INDEPENDENCE  IN  ACADEMIC  ACTIVITIES   (FMO  34) 

Variable  Correlation 


FMO  98  Adult  giving  children  positive  corrective  .35 

feedback  for  behavior 

FMO  61  Adult  interacting  with  one  child  .33 

FMO  83  Adult  instructing  children  by  using  objects  .28 
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Children  i.iore  frequently  cooperate  to  woi'k  on  a  joint  task  when 
the  atmosphere  is  such  that  both  adults  and  children  ask  divergent 
questions  and  when  the  teachers  and  aides  provide  individualized  atten- 
tion.    Within  such  situations  children  listen  to  each  other  and  are 
re*~ponsive.     Adams  and  Biddle   (1970)   reported   that  teacher-led  discussions 
were  highly  directive  and  convergent.     However,    they  found  that,   on  the 
occasions  when  children  worked   individually  and  cooperatively,   they  raised 
insightful  questions  about  cause  and  effect,   expressed  attitudes,    and  made 
interpretations.     The  results  presented  in  Table  V 11-49  confirm  these 
findings. 


Table  VII-49 
CHILDREN' S  COOPERATION  WITH  EACH  OTHER   (FMO  58) 


Variable  Correlation 

FMO  79            Adult  asking  open-ended  question  of  chil-  .58 
d  I'en 

FMO  44            Child  attentive  to  other  chi:idren  .53 

FMO  17            Child  asking  open-ended  question  .46 

FMO  98            Adult  giving  children  positive  corrective  .33 
feedback  for  behavior 

FMO  65            Teacher  interacting  with  one  child  .27 

FMO  19            Child  responding  .27 


E .  Summary 

Through  a  comparison  of  sponsor  goals  and  observed  classroom  pro- 
cesses, we  conclude  that  all  sponsors  have  been  able  to  effect  speci- 
fied teaching  behaviors  and  desired  child  behaviors.     Nine  factors  pic- 
ture the  classrooms  of  sponsors  to  be  different  from  each  other. 

When  the  data  analyzed  for  Spring  1971  were  compated  with  data  pre- 
sented in  this  report,   a  high  degree  of  stability  was  found  within 
sponsors,   sites,  and  the  SRI  procedure. 
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Data  combining  all  classrooms  at  a  site  were  compared  with  data  by 
grade  level  and  activities  a     the  same  site.     It  was  shown  that  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  either  data  set  are  not  incompatible.     However,  some 
general  changes  were  found  from  kindergarten  to   third  grade,   such  as 
more  individual  attention  to  children  at  the  lower  grades  and  more  sel f - 
instruction  on  the  part  of  children  at  the  upper  grades. 

These  same  factor  scores  indicate  that  when  all  Follow  Through 
sponsors  are  combined  and  compared  with  Non-Follow  Through,    little  dif- 
ference is  shown  in  the  mean.     However,   overall  Follow  Through  differs 
from  Non-Fol Low  Through  on  selected  variables  relating  to  individual 
attention,   small  groups,   activities,   materials,   and   interaction  patterns. 
Much  of  this  is  a  reflection  of  the  Follow  Through  guidelines  which 
specify  more  classroom  aides  and  provides  for  equipment  and  materials. 

An  exploratory  study  correlating  teaching  process  and  child  behaviors 
indicated   that  desired  child  behavior,   such  as  verbal   initiative,  respon- 
siveness,  questioning,    independence,   cooperati veness ,   and  positive  behav- 
ior,   are  found  where  the  adults  interact  with  children  individually,  are 
responsive  to  them,   and  are  supportive  and  provide  guidance  as  they 
attempt  to  modify  behavior. 
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VI 1       RELATIONSHIP  OF  CLASSROOM  PROCESS  AND  CHILD  TEST  OUTCOMES 


A .       Int roduc  ti  on 

This  chapter  presents  several  analytic  attempts  to  assess  the  re- 
lationships between  classroom  processes  and  child  test  outcomes.  This 
involves  defining  classroom  processes  in  several  ways:     by  sponsor  site, 
by  classroom  observation  variables,   and  by  factors  derived  from  classroom 
variables . 

First,   however,    the  test  variables,   or  dependent  variables,  are 
described,   since  the  reader  has  so  far  become  familiar  only  with  the 
sponsors^  programs,    the  classroom  observation  process  variables,   and  the 
factor  scores,   i.e.,   the  independent  variables.     Next,    the  covariables 
are  described;  these  are  the  variables  that  would  be  expected  to  affect 
test  performance  but  that  are  not  considered  part  of  the  treatment. 

The  rest  of  the  chapter  is  organized  as  follows:     In  the  first  re- 
gression analysis,   the  amount  of  variation  in  each  outcome  score  accounted 
for  by  the  covariables  alone  is  examined.     Then  the  variability  accounted 
for  by  the  sponsored  program  plus  the  covariables  is  examined.     The  re- 
gression equation  is  called  the  ANCOVA  model.*    This  model  is  employed 
to  answer  the  question:     How  much  of  the  variance  in  a  child  \s  test  scores 
can  we  account  for  by  knowing  which  sponsor ^s  program  the  child  was  in? 

With  the  ANCOVA  model,   effects  of  each  sponsor *s  program  on  test 
outcomes  are  examined.     The  sponsor,   as  the  independent  variable,  is 
related  to  the  child  test  outcomes,   given  the  covariables.     In  this  way 
it  is  possible  to  see  the  effect  of  the  sponsor ^s  "package"--which  in- 
cludes everything  identified  with  the  sponsor *s  program  (e.g.,   his  method 
of  training  teachers,   and  any  special  relationship  he  has  reached  with 
the  local  personnel ) --on  test  outcomes,   "other  things  being  equal. 


The  mathematical  representations  of  relationships  among  variables  known 
as  the  CO  model,   the  ANCOVA  model,   and  the  FACTOR  model  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  sponsors*  models,   which  describe  intended  programs  or 
sets  of  teacher  practices. 
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Next,    the  classroom  observation  (CO)  model  is  introduced  and  the 
amount  of  variance  in  test  scores  accounted   for  by  CO  variables,  over 
and  above  that  accounted  for  by  the  covariables,  js  discussed.  Regi'es- 
sion  and  partial  correlation  analyses  are  performed  using  this  CO  model 
to  determine  the  relations  of  CO  process  variables  to  outcomes. 

The  regression  analysis  relating  factor  scores  and  test  outcomes 
was  not  carried  out  in  any  detail,   but  some  results  on  the  FACTOR  model 
are  reported . 

An  exploratory  section  is  included  which  examines  hypotheses  about 
the  effect  of  groupings  of  sponsors  on  outcome  measures   (using  ANCOVA 
model)  * 

B.       Discussion  of  Unit  of  Analysis  and  Sample 

The  techniques  employed  in  relating  classroom  process  to  test  out- 
come are  correlation  analysis  and  multivariate  linear  regression.* 

1 .       Unit  of  Analysis 

The  unit  of  analysis  is  problematic  in  this  chapter.     The  unit 
of  observation  was  the  classroom;  even  the  FMOs  which  focused  on  individ- 
ual children  were  taken  only  to  be  combined  as  representative  of  children* 
behavior  in  a  particular  classroom.     Not  nearly  enough  of  a  sample  of 
individual  child  behavior  was  taken  to  estimate  one  child *s  experiences 
or  to  make  any  statements  about  the  relationship  between  individual  ex- 
periences and  individual  test  performance. 

Although  it  is  the  effects  of  FT  on  the  children,   not  on  the 
classrooms,   that  are  of  ultimate  interest,   it  was  not  appropriate  to  use 
the  child  as  the  unit  in  this  case.     Thus,   it  appeai^ed  that  the  classroom 
was  the  reasonable  unit  of  analysis.     However,   to  use  the  classroom  as 
the  unit  would  have  necessitated  working  with  extremely  small  samples, 
especially  in  the  case  of  NFT  (See  Tables  VI 1 1 -1  and  VIII-2  which  show 
that  for  example  in  second  grade,   only  38  or  14%  of  the  NFT  children  are 
eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  analysis--obviously  not  many  classrooms- 
full).     For  this  reason,    the  child  is  the  unit  of  analysis  throughout 


For  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  statistical  theory  of  multivariate  re- 
gression and  correlation  see  Rao  (1965),   Anderson  (1958),    or  Morrison 
(1967) . 
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this  chapter,     Covariables  such  as  age  and  entering  ability  are  obtained 
from  records  kept  on  each  child.     CO  process  or  sponsor  variables  are 
assigned  to  a  child  depending  on  what  classroom  or  sponsored  program  he 
was  in  and  many  children  share  the  same  score.     Too  few  degrees  of  freedom 
would  be  available  to  try  out  the  analytic  models  described  if  classrooms 
were  to  be  used  as  the  unit.     Thus  the  following  analyses  were  performed 
as  explorations  in  the  hopes  that  they  would  serve  as  prototypes  for  the 
time  when  the  unit  of  observation  and  the  unit  of  analysis  are  the  same 
and  when  there  is  a  large  sample  for  the  units  observed. 

The  reader  should  be  aware  of  the  following  effects  of  using 
the  child  rather  than  the  classroom  as  the  unit  of  analysis; 

(1)  The  sample  size  is  inflated.     For  example,   at  the 
kindergarten  level,    there  are  720  children  included 
in  the  analysis,   but   these  children  represent  42 

c lassrooms , 

(2)  The  variability  of  outcome  scares  is  inflated. 

(3)  The  coefficients  of  determination  that  give  the 
percent  of  variability  accounted  for  by  the  re- 
gression will,   in  general,   be  attenuated. 

(4)  The  partial  correlations  are  probably,   but  not 
necessari ly ,   attenuat ed .     Note  that  the  partial 
correlations  are  computed  with  the  child  as  the 
unit  for  outcome  scores  and  the  classroom  as  the 
unit  for  process  scores . 

2 .  Sample 

Table  VIII-1  displays  the  number  of  children  for  whom  roster 
data  were  collected  and  the  number  of  children  included  in  each  analysis 
by  grade  level/stream  and  sponsor.     Only  children  who  had  all  outcome 
test  scores  and  a  baseline  WRAT  score  for  the  entering  year  were  included 
in  the  analysis.     Comparison  of  the   "total"  columns  (all  children  rostered 
in  1971-72)  with  the  "eligible"  columns  demonstrates  the  extent  of  missing 
data  at  each  site. 

Table  VIII-2  ditjplays,   for  each  grade  level,   the  percentage  of 
rostered  children  who  were  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  analysis,  (Per- 
centages for  Follow  Through  are  aggregated  across  sites;  site-to-site 
differences  may  be  determined  from  data  in  Table  VIII-1,)     Not  surpris- 
ingly,  the  proportion  of  eligible  children  decreases  as  grade  level 
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lable  VIII-1 


NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  INCLUJED  IN  THE  ANALYSES 
BY  SPONSOR  AND  GRADE  LEVEL /STREAM 


Entering  Grade;  Kindergarten 


Kindergarten 

First 

Grade 

Second 

Grade 

Site  Sponsor 

Total 

Eligible 

Total 

Eligible 

Total 

Eligible 

FW 

95 

73 

77 

47 

98 

33 

UK 

108 

79 

88 

60 

107 

54 

109 

64 

91 

59 

H< 

* 

103 

73 

110 

63 

107 

f 

1 

TIP 

U  Sr 

78 

69 

96 

77 

102 

70 

IL 

109 

76 

110 

21 

104 

33 

O  i-i 

107 

48 

121 

29 

X  d.  %y 

16 

Pnni  pf!  NFT^ 

395 

238 

362 

128 

269 

38 

Total 

1,104 

720 

1,055 

484 

906 

244 

Entering  Grade 

:  First 

First 

Grade 

Second 

Grade 

Third 

Grade 

Site  Sponsor 

Total 

Eligible 

Total 

Eligible 

Total 

Eligible 

UA 

97 

75 

105 

57 

107 

32 

BC 

119 

109 

122 

65 

142 

43 

UG 

99 

85 

114 

72 

101 

46 

UO 

106 

81 

100 

38 

109 

45 

HS 

* 

* 

70 

52 

87 

48 

UF 

100 

90 

129 

61 

122 

42 

Pooled  NFT+ 

265 

211 

323 

143 

263 

67 

Total 

786 

651 

963 

488 

931 

323 

^  / 
No  classrooms  in  this  grade  level/stre 


am  , 


No  baseline  data  were  collected  lor  this  site  in  Fall  1969, 


See  Section  VIII-D  for  explanation  of  pooled  NFT  figures. 


ERLC 
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Table  VIII-2 
PERCENT  OF  ELIGIBLE  CHILDREN 


Gj'ade 

Level/stream 

FT 

NFT 

All 

Ki  nd  e  j'gar  t  en  /  ek 

68 

60 

65 

First  Grade/ek 

51 

35 

46 

Second  Grade  ek 

32 

14 

27 

First  Grade  ^ef 

84 

80 

83 

Second  Grade ^ef 

54 

44 

51 

Third  Grade  ^ef 

38 

26 

35 

level  increases.     It  is  also  evident  from  Table  VIII-2  that  there  is 
quite  a  bit  of  missing  data  in  NFT.     The  severity  of  the  problem  caused 
by  missing  data  is  examined  in  Appendix  Q. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  limited  sample  of  sites;  ob- 
servation was  conducted  at  a  single  site  for  each  sponsor.     Although  each 
classroom 'in  the  sample  was  observed  for  several  days,  generalizations 
are  more  appropriate  to  the  specific  sponsor ^s  site  rather  than  to  all 
sites  for  that  sponsor.     For  example,   kindergarten  is  the  entering  grade 
at  some  sites  and  first  grade  is  the  entering  grade  at  other  sites. 
Thus,  conclusions  regarding  entering  grades  need  to  be  viewed  as  a  func- 
tion of  the  site  as  well  as  of  the  model. 

C .       Description  of  Outcome  Measures 

The  Follow  Through  test  battery  administered  in  Spring  1972  consisted 
of  the  following  cognitive  and  noncognitive  measures: 

(1)  '   Wide  Range  Achievement  Test  (WRAT) 

(2)  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  (MAT) 

(3)  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  (Peabody) 

(4)  Raven ^s  Coloured  Progressive  Matrices   (Raven *s) 

(5)  Gumpgookies 
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(6)  ETS  Vei'Slop  ol   Locus  of  Control  (Locus) 

(7)  InicllGclual  A\chicvciiicn  L  Responsibili  ly  Scale  (lAR) 

(8)  Coopci'smi  Lh  Sol f -Es  tcciii  Inventor\    ( Cooper smi  th)  , 

Cofinilive  tests  assessing;  reading  and  quantitative  skills  were  used 
at  all  ^I'ade  levels.     Although  components  ol  the  battery  differed  at 
separate  t^i'^^cle  levels,    the  MAT  constituted  the  major  test  at  every  level. 
This   test  required  more  than  two  hours  to  complete.     In  addition,  two 
cognitive  tests  wliich  do  not  require  j'eading  or  quantitative  skills  were 
used.     The  Peabody,   a  test  of  "verbal  intelligence"  (see  Dunn,  1965), 
v.as  administered   to  children  in  kindergarten  and  entering  first  grade. 
Raven  *s  Coloured  Progressive  MatJ'ices  test  was  administered  to  second 
and  third  grade  pupils.     This  test  was  used  as  a  measure  of  problem- 
solving  performanre.     Noncognitive  measures  of  locus  of  <^ontrol,  achieve- 
ment motivation,  and  self-esteem  were  also  obtained  on  the  samples. 
Table  VIII-3  displays  the  different   tests  administered  to  each  grade  level ^ 
stream  group  and  the  sponsors  whose  projects  were  included  in  each  group. 

Since  test  instruments  varied  considerably  from  grade  level  to  grade 
level,  scores  on  outcome  measures  are  not  directly  comparable  across 
grade  levels .     For  the  same  reason ,  baseline  test  scores  are  not  compa- 
rable across  grade  levels.     As  a  result,   the  six  grade  level/streams  were 
analyzed  separately.     All  outcome  variables  were  defined  in  raw  score 
units.     This  convention  facilitated  interpretation  of  results  in  that 
regression  weights  can  be  interpreted  as  the  actual  score  changes  (in 
items)  per  unit  change  of  the  independent  variable. 

Brief  descriptions  of  the  various  achievement  and  attitudinal  measures 
follow.     More  detailed  descriptions  on  individual  tests  and  statistical 
information  (standard  scores,  grade  level  and ^or  age  equivalent  scores, 
data  on  reliability  and  validity,   and  the  like'i  are  available  in  the 
technical  manuals  and  reports  referenced  below.     However,   published  norms 
and  estimates  of  reliability  are  not,   in  most  cases,  directly  applicable 
to  the  current  study  since  most  of  the  measures  were  administered  in 
modified  versions.     Abbreviated  forms  were  used  for  some  tests  in  order 
to  minimize  t esting  time ,   and  in  some  cases  tests  originally  developed 
for  use  with  older  children  were  modified   (through  simplification  in 
language  and /or  format)  to  be  suitable  for  children  in  kindergarten  through 
third  grade. 

V 

Issues  of  reliability  and  validity  for  the  Gumpgookies,   Peabody ,  and 
the  WRAT  tests  are  discu&sed  in  a  report  on  the  quality  of  the  data  col- 
lected in  an  evaluation  of  the  Head- Start  Planned  Variation  program 
(Walker  et  al . ,   1972).     In  this  report  it  is  concluded  that  affect  measures, 
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Table  VIII-3 


GRADE  LEVEL/STREAMS.   SPONSORS,  AND  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE  COMBINATIONS 


Dependent  Variables 


Grade  Level/Stream  Language  and 

and  Sponsor  Mathematics    Reading;    Problem  Solving        Ai  feet 


Kindergarten 

FW,  UK,  HS,  ED, 
UP,   IL,   SE,  NFT 

First  Grade/ef 

UA,  BC,  UG,  UO, 
UF,  NFT 

First  Grade/ek 


MAT  Q* 
WRAT  q 


MAT  Q 
WRAT  Q 


MAT  R* 
WRAT  R 


MAT  R' 
WRAT  R 


Pea body 


Peabody 


Gumpgookies 
Locus 


Gumpgookies 
Locus 


§ 


MAT 


R§ 


FW,   UK,  HS,   ED,  MAT  Q  MAT  R^ 

UP,   IL,   SE,  NFT 

Second  Grade/ef 

UA,  BC,  UG,   UO,  MAT  Q 

UF,  HS,  NFT 

Second  Grade/ek 

FW,  UK,  ED,   UP,  MAT  Q§  MAT  R^ 

IL,   SE,  NFT 

Third  Grade/ef 

UA,  BC,   UG,  HS,  MAT  Q*  MAT  r'^ 

UO,   UF,  NFT 


Raven  '  s 


Raven  's 


Raven 's 


Gumpgookies 
Locus 


Coopersmith 
lAR 


Coopersmith 
lAR 


Coopersmith 
lAR 


In  kindergarten,    the  MAT  Primer  was  administered. 

t 

In  first  grade,   the  MAT  Primary  I  was  administered. 

'In  second  grade,  the  MAT  Primary  II  was  administered. 
± 

In  third  grade,  the  MAT  Elementary  was  administered. 
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Inclufllng  the  GumpRookies,   are  on  the  whole   less  reliable  than  the  cog- 
nitive tests.     Ketest  reliability,   tester  effects,  and  operating  char- 
acteristics as  a  function  of  mode  of  administration  (group  vs.  individual) 
on  a  popul'^tion  of  second  and  third  graders  have  been  investig       :  for 
the  Raven'    ,   the  Locus,   and  the  Coopersmith  tests  (Emrick,   1973).  In 
that  stud>   it  was  concluded  that,  with  certain  modifications,   all  three 
instruments  were  suitable  for  group  administration  to  children  in  second 
and  third  grades.     Problems  of  response  bias  were  encountered  with  the 
Locus  test,  but  the  Coopersmith  and  the  Raven's  were   found  to  display 
satisfactory  psychometric  properties  when  administered  in  a  group  mode. 

1 .       Cognitive  Measures 

a ,  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test 

The  WHAT  (Jastak  and  Jastak,    1965)  was  administered  in- 
dividually to  kindergarten  and  entering  first  grade  children.     Two  de- 
pendent variables  were  defined  for  the  WRAT :     (1)   the  sum  of  scores  on 
subtests  measuring  quantitative  skills,   and   (2)   the  sum  of  scores  on 
subtests  measuring  reading  and  language  skills,   except  spelling. 
Table  ViII-4  lists  the  subtests  included  in  the  computation  of  each  de- 
pendent variable  and  the  number  of  items  in  each  subtest.     Because  the 
WRAT  was  modified  for  inclusion  in  the  Follow  Through  battery,  comparison 
of  the  data  obtained  in  this  study  with  published  norms  on  the  WRAT  sub- 
tests is  not  appropriate. 

b .  Metropolitan  A-Vievement  Test 

The  MAT  was  administered  on  a  group  basis  over  a  period 
of  several  days  to  all  children  in  this  study;   the  forms  used  at  the 
various  grade  level/streams  are  identified  in  Table  VIII-3.     As  with  the 
WRAT,   separate  subscores  were  computed   for  quantitative  skills  and  for 
reading  and  language  skills.     Table  VIII-4  lists  the  individual  subtests 
included  in  each  dependent  variable. 

Although  the  MAT  and  WRAT  subscores  have  the  same  names, 
they  do  not  necessarily  measure  quite  the  same  skills.     For  example, 
items  on  the  MAT  Reading  Stories   (Primary  I  and  Primary  II)  and  Reading 
(Elementary)  subtests  require  not  only  reading  skills  but  comprehension 
and  inferential  skills  as  well. 
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Table  vni-4 


SUBJECTS  TAKEN  AS  DEPENDENT  VARIABLES  FROM  THE  MAT  AND  \mAT 
BY  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE  AND  GRADE 


ERIC 


Grade  Level /Stream  and 
Dependent  Variable 

Kindergarten 

MAT  Q 

TOAT  Q 


MAT  R 


tt'RAT  R 


Subtest  Name 


Numbers 


Number 

of 
1 1  ems 


34 


Dot  count  ing  2 

Reading  numbers  7 

Arithmetic  4 

Listening  for  sounds  39 

Read  ing  28 

Name  spelling  2 

Recognizing  and  naming  letters  22 

Word  reading  13 


Total 
Number 
of  Items 


34 


13 


67 


37 


First  Grade/ef 


MAT  Q 


WHAT  Q 


MAT  R 


\VRAT  R 


Mathematics  concepts  35 

Computation  26 

Dot  counting  2 

Reading  numbers  7 

Arithmet  ic  4 

Word  knowledge  35 

Word  analysis  40 

Reading  sentences  13 

Reading  stories  28 

Name  spelling  2 

Recognizing  and  naming  letters  22 

Word  reading  13 


61 


13 


116 


37 


First  Grade/ek 
MAT  Q 


MAT  R 


Mathematics  concepts 
Computat  ion 

Word  knowledge 
Word  analysis 
Reading  sentences 
Reading  stories 


35 
36 

35 
40 
13 
28 


61 


116 
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Table  VI 1 1-4   (Cone Luded ) 


Grade  I.ovt  1  Stream  nn^. 
Dependent  Variables 

Second  Grade/ek,  ef 
MAT  Q 

MAT  R 


Third  Grade/ef 
MAT  Q 

MAT  R 


Number  Total 
of  Number 
Subtest  Name    I  terns  ol  Items 


Mathem^iiics  computation  33 

Mathematics  concepts  -10 

Problem  solving  3<-l  107 

Word  knowledge  40 

Word  analysis  35 

Reading  sentences  13 

Reading  stories  30  118 


Computation  40 

Concepts  40 

Problem  solving  35  118 

Woi'd  knowledge  50 

Reading  45 

Language  50  145 
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Items  on  the  MAT  mathematics  concepts  subtests  measure  a 
broad  range  of  quantitative  skills.     For  example,   items  on  the  Primer 
subtest  ask  the  child  to  write  the  numeral  that  corresponds  to  the  number 
of  items  shown  in  a  picture  and  to  select  from  pictures  of  several  coins 
the  picture  of  a  quarter.     The  Primary  II  test  instructs*  the  child  to 
look  at  a  picture  of  several  coins  and  "Fill  in  the  space  under  the  total 
amount  of  money  shown."     Other  items  include  such  skills  as  reading 
graphs  and  calendars,    telling  time,   and  measuring  length. 

c .  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test 

The  Peabody   CPi^nn,    1965)  was  administered  individually  at 
the  kindergarten  and  first  grade  levels.     The  test  is  designed  to  provide 
an  estimate  of  the  subject's  verbal  intelligence  by  assessing  his  ability 
to  identify  drawings  that  correspond  to  spoken  words.     The  150  items  used 
in  the  test  are  arranged  in  order  of  increasing  difficulty,   beginning  with 
the  most  familiar  words  and  progressing  to  the  least  familiar.     For  a 
given  item,   the  child  is  presented  with  a  verbal  stimulus  and  four  alter- 
native drawings.     He  is  asked  to  put  his  finger  on  the  drawing  which 
matches  or  best  corresponds  to  the  verbal  stimulus — for  example,  "bed." 
Criteria  for  the  selection  of  decoy  illustrations  change  as  the  test 
proceeds  such  that   che  alternatives  become  more  and  more  similar.  In 
administering  the  test,   the  tester  establishes  for  each  child  a  baseline 
and  a  finishing  point.     The  test  is  terminated  when  the  child  makes  six 
errors  on  eight  consecutive  items,   and  his  raw  score  is  the  highest  item 
completed  minus  the  number  of  errors. 

d .  Raven's  Coloured  Progressive  Matrices 

An  abbreviated  version  of  the  Raven's  was  administered  in 
group  mode  to  second  and  third  grade  children  in  this  study.  Originally 
developed  as  a  nonverbal  test  of  intelligence,  the  Raven's  was  used  here 
as  a  problem- solving  test.  Each  item  consists  of  a  pattern  from  which  a 
piece  is  missing  and  several  alternatives,  one  of  which  completes  the 
pattern.  The  child  has  to  study  the  pattern,  determine  its  logical  com- 
ponents, and  identify  from  among  the  alternatives  the  one  which  completes 
the  pattern. 
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2 .       Noncognitive  Measures 


a .  Gumpgookies 

The  Gumpgookies   (Ballif  and  Adkins,   1968)   test,  adminis- 
tered individually  to  children  in  kindergarten  and  first  grade,   is  a 
noncognitive  assessment  procedure  designed  to  measure  the  young  child's 
achievement  motivation  in  a  wide  variety  of  situations.     The  test  is 
presented  in  a  story  format,  with  each  item  depicting  two  imaginary 
figures  called  Gumpgookies  who  respond  differently  to  a  structured  situ- 
ation.    The  child  is  told  that  he  has  his  own  Gumpgookie ,   which  looks 
just  like  everyone  else's  Gumpgookie  but  which  follows  the  respondent 
around  and  behaves  just  the  way  he  does.     The  tester  reads  each  item, 
first  pointing  to  each  of  the  two  figures  and  then  asking  the  child  to 
point  to  his  own  Gumpgooki e.     In  each  it em,   one  of  the  Gumpgookie  figures . 
displays  a  greater  deg;ree  of  motivation  to  achieve  than  the  other — for 
example,   one  Gumpgookie  shows  a  painting  it  has  made  while  the  other  hides 
its  painting.     The  child's  score  equals  the  number  of  items  on  which  his 
response  indicated  higher  achievement  motivation. 

b.  ETS  Locus  of  Control 

The  Locus  of  Control  test,   administered  individually  to 
children  in  kindergarten  and  the  first  grade,    is  designed  to  measure  to 
what  degree  a  chi Id  accepts  responsibility  for  his  own  successes  and 
failures   (internal  control)  or  attributes  them  to  causes  originating 
outside  himself   (external  control).     The  child  is  shown  a  series  of  20 
picture  cards  depicting  children  in  a  school  or  social  situation;   in  each 
picture  one  child  asks  the  other  about  his  or  her  success  or  failure  in 
a  particular  situation.      (Four  separate  sets  of  cards  were  used.  Each 
child  was  shown  the  set  appropriate  for  his  or  her  race  and  sex.)  The 
child  is  then  asked  to  choose  between  two  possible  responses  to  the 
question,   with  one  representing  internal  control  and  the  other,  external 
control.     For  example,    to  the  question  "Why  did  the  teacher  say  your  work 
is  very  good?"  the  child  chooses  between  the  responses  "The  teacher  said 
it  to  be  nice"    (external  control)   and  "Because  I   tried  not  to  make  any 
mistakes"   (internal  control).     For  this  study,   scores  on  the  Locus  of 
Control  represent  the  sum  of  internal  control  responses. 

c .  Intellectual  Achievement  Responsibility  Scale 

Locus  of  control  in  second  and  third  graders  was  measured 
with  the  lAR  (Crandall  et  al.,   1965).     Administered  on  a  group  basis, 
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this  test  is  designed  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  the  child  accepts 
responsibility  for  his  successes  and  failures  in  intellectual-academic 
achievement  situations.     The  form  used  in  this  study  included  20  of  the 
original  34  items.     The  tester  describes  a  positive  or  negative  achieve- 
ment experience  and  two  alternative  explanations  of  the  event,   one  denoting 
internal  control  and  the  other  indicating  external  control.     The  child 
is  asked  to  mark  the  response  describing  the  way  he  really  feels.  As 
with  the  ETS  Locus  of  Control  test,   scoring  is  accomplished  by  summing 
the  items  for  which  the  child  selects  the  alternative  representing  in- 
ternal control. 


1967)  was  administered  in  group  mode  to  second  and  third  grade  children. 
This  self- re  port  instrument  is  designed  to  assess  the  chi Id 's  feelings 
of  se If- esteem-- how  he  feels  about  himself  and  school ,   and  how  he  thinks 
others  feel  about  him .     The  tester  reads  aloud  a  series  of  statements 
(for  example,   "I'm  a  good  worker")   and  asks  the  child  to  decide  whether 
the  statement  is  "like  me"  or  "not  like  me."     Total  raw  score  represents 
the  number  of  responses  indicating  self-esteem  ("like  me"  in  the  example 
above ) . 

D.       Description  of  the  Covariables 


The  purpose  of  this  section  is  twofold: 

(1)  To  describe  nontreatment  variables,   such  as  demographic 
characteristics  and  entering  performance  of  children 
for  which  statistical  adjustments  were  made;  these 
variables  will  be  called  "covariables,"  by  the  usual 
convention . 

(2)  To  discuss  the  statistical  model  by  which  the  ob- 


The  seven  covariables  that  enter  into  all  analyses  in  this  chapter 

are  : 


d. 


Coopersmith  Self-Esteem  Inventory 


An  abbreviated  version  of  the  Coopersmith  (Coopersmith, 


servation  measures  are  adjusted  for  the  covariables. 


(1) 


Age 


(2) 


Sex 


(3) 


Ethnic  origin 
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(4)  Months  of  Head  S!:tirt  experience 

(5)  Months  of  Follow  Through  experience 

(6)  Days  absent;  and 

(7)  Baseline  WRAT. 

The  values  of  all  variables,   except  baseline  WRAT,  were  obtained  from 
the  Spring  1972  rosters.*     The  baseline  WRAT  test  scores  were  obtained 
for  the  Fall  test  period  of  the  entering  year,   as  indicated  below  by  grade 
level  and  entering  grade  combination: 


 Grade  Level  (1971-72) 

Entering  Grade  K  1  2 


K  Fall  1971       Fall  1970       Fall  1989 

EF  Fall   1971       Fall  1970       Fall  1969 


Two  SES  covariables,   mother's  education  and  occupation  of  head  of 
household,  were  included  originally,   but  were  dropped  later  due   to  prob- 
lems of  missing  data   (see  Appendix  Q) .     Their  exclusion  is  not  serious. 
The  child's  entering  ability  appears  to  index  these  factors;   upon  ex- 
amination in  a  regression  analysis,    the  SES  variables  were  found  not  to 
add  much  to  the  prediction  of  outcome  scores. 

The  covariables  may  be  partitioned  into  four  groups  in  terms  of  the 
types  of  variables  they  represent.     These  four  types  are:  demographic 
characteristics,  nicnths  with  Head  Start  or  equivalent  experience,  months 
of  Follow  Through  experience,   and  days  ^bsent . 

The  demographic  characteristics  of  the  children  that  were  controlled 
included  the  age,    sex,   and  ethnic  origin  variables.     Previous  work  in 
the   field   (Terman  and  Tyler,    1954;  Zander  and  Van  Egmond,   1964;  Anastasi, 
1965)   indicates  that  such  characteristics  are  related  to  the  kind  of  test 
outcome  scores  considered  here . 

Months  of  Head  Start   (or  equivalent  preschool  experience)  and  the 
baseline  WRAT  were  included  as  controls  for  different  entering  back- 
grounds and  aptitudes.     The  baseline  WRAT  measures  the  child's  entering 
aptitude,   and  also  indexes  the  child's  home  environment. 


For  a  description  of  the  rostering  procedure,  see  the  SRI  Follow 
Through  Evaluation  Field  Operations  Manual  for  1971-72. 
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Months  of  Follow  Through  experience  were  intended  to  control  for  • 
factors  that  may  arise  from  a  child's  past  history  in  school.     This  vari- 
able takes  into  consideration  such  events  as  transferring  in  and  out  of 
Follow  Through  and  being  held  back  in  the  same  grade,  and  the  child's 
age.     Table  VII 1-5  documents  the  differences  among  sites  concerning  such 
histories  by  indicating  the  percentage  of  children  for  whom  a  particular 
pattern  of  roster  data  is  available,  broken  down  by  the  percent  of  the 
children  who  changed  FT-NFT  affiliation,  were  held  back,   or  were  double 
promoted.     These  later  percentages  must  be  interpreted  cautiously,  since 
they  depend  on  the  availability  of  roster  data  for  periods  prior  to 
1971-72.     Since  children  in  Non- Follow  Through  were  rostered  only  in  the 
years  when  they  were  tested,   comparisons  of  FT-NFT  are  especially  risky. 
Some  of  the  children  with  irregular  histories  were  eliminated  from  the 
analysis  because  of  missing  data.     More  precisely,   only  those  children 
with  a  baseline  WRAT  score  in  the  entering  grade  for  the  appropriate  year 
and  with  all  outcome  test  scores,  were  included  in  the  regression  and 
correlation  analyses.     Thus ,   chi Idren  who  had  been  double  promoted ,  he  Id 
back  in  other  than  the  entering  grade  level,  or  entered  in  other  than 
the  entering  grade  level  were  eliminated  from  the  analysis.     For  children 
with  irregular  patterns     ho  remained  in  the  analysis   (especially  transfer 
between  Follow  Through  and  Non-Follow  Through),    the  factor  "number  of 
months  of  Follow  Through  experience"  should  have  adjusted  for  the  dif- 
ference in  time  spent  in  Follow  Through. 

Finally,   "days  absent"  was  included  as  a  covariable  in  order  to 
adjust  for  the  effects  of  absence.     A  relationship  was  found  to  exist 
between  this  variable  and  outcome  scores  in  SRI's   (1973)  evaluation  of 
the  Follow  Through  program  (1969-71). 

Multivariate  analysis  of  cov-ariance  techniques  are  used  to  adjust 
the  outcome  measures  for  the  effects  measured  by  the  covariables.  Such 
a  model  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  covariables  and  dependent 
variables  are  linearly  related  and  that  there  are  no  interactions  between 
the  covariables  and  the  other  independent  variables.     The  contrast  be- 
tween such  assumptions  and  the  complex  relationships  that  are  known  to 
exist  among  the  variables   (see,    for  example.   Zander  and  Van  Egmond, 
1964)   indicates  that  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  covariance  must  be 
interpreted  with  the  utmost  caution. 

In  subsequent  analyses  the  regression  coefficient  for  each  dependent 
variab le ,    including  covariables,    is  assumed  to  be  constant  across  sponsors 
within  grades,   except  for  those  variables  in  the  ANCOVA  model  that  measure 
sponsor  effects.     The  appropriateness  of  such  an  assumption  in  the  ANCOVA 
model  is  investigated  in  Appendix  Q.     The  results  show  that  the  multi- 
variate ANCOVA  model  fits  all  sponsors  about  equally  well. 
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E .  Methodology 


The  methodology  for  the  rest  of  the  chapter  includes  three  separate 
steps  relating  process  to  outcomes.     These  steps  correspond  to  the  three 
regression  models:     ANCOVA,  CO,   and  FACTOR  models.     In  the  first  section, 
the  percent  of  the  variance  in  test  scores  accounted  for  by  the  covariables 
alone  is  compared  with  the  percent  accounted  for  by  the  covariables  plus 
sponsors   (ANCOVA  model).     Then  the  sponsors'  programs  are  related  to  out- 
comes,  using  the  analysis  of  covariance.     That  is,   "adjusted"  effects  of 
sponsors  on  the  tests  are  examined.     These  effects  are  "adjusted"  by  the 
presence  of  the  covariables  in  the  ANCOVA  model.     In  section  H,  following 
the  discussion  of  the  CO  model,   an  exploratory  analysis  is  presented  that 
tests  some  hypotheses  regarding  differences  among  effects  of  several 
sponsor  groups---aligned  according  to  the  intentions  of  their  programs. 

Obviously,   in  the  ANCOVA  model,    the  overall  effects  of  sponsor 
processes  are  examined  without  regard  to  a  detailed  characterization  of 
the  processes.     That  is,   sponsors  are  compared  in  terms  of  their  overall 
effect  on  outcome  scores,   but  the  salient  aspects  of  their  models  which 
give  rise  to  the  effects  are  not  known.     The  salient  processes  can  only 
be  determined  indirectly.     The  ANCOVA  model,   thus,   serves  two  purposes: 

(1)  To  relate  process  to  outcome  at  the  least  descriptive 
level--the  nominal  classification  of  the  program  (i.e., 
identified  by  sponsor) . 

(2)  To  provide  a  base  of  reference  for  the  other  two 
analytic  models,  by  examining  sponsor  differences 
and  determining  the  amount  of  outcome  variation 

that  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  more  detailed  analysis. 

The  CO  model,    ideally,   characterizes  the  educational  processes  by 
classroom  mean  frequencies  on  selected  CO  variables.     The  purpose  of  this 
model  is  to  find  what  variables  relate  to  test  scores,   assuming  that  the 
effects  of  a  variable  are  uniform  across  classrooms .     This  mode  1  re  late s 
processes  to  outcomes  without  regard  to  sponsor.     Sponsors  could  only  be 
compared  indirectly  by  first  determining  the  extent  to  which  CO  variables 
relate  to  outcome  scores  and  then  comparing  sponsors  on  the  frequency 
vjith  which  these  variables  occur. 

In  this  second  section,   regression  statistics  are  displayed  for  the 
covariables  alone  and  the  CO  model   (covariables  plus  CO  variables).  The 
percent  of  variance  in  test  scores  accounted  for  by  the  covariables  alone 
is  compared  with  the  percent  accounted  for  by  the  covariables  plus  the 
CO  variables . 
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Then,  to  relate  classroom  observation  variables  to  outcome  measures, 
regression  and  partial  correlation  analyses  were  employed.     However,  re- 
gression analyses  were  difficult  to  interpret  and  only  the  partial  cor- 
relations of  each  CO  variable  with  each  test  are  discussed.     The  CO  model 
characterizes  the  educational  processes  by  classroom  mean  frequencies  on 
selected  CO  variables. 

The  purpose  of  this  model  is  to  find  what  re lation^ihip  each  process 
variable  has  to  test  scores,   assuming  that  the  effects  of  a  variable  are 
uniform  across  classrooms.     Still,   it  is  not  possible,  even  with  these 
three  analytic  steps,   to  determine  whether  the  process  variables  that 
are  highly  correlated  with  test  outcomes  are  actually  causally  related 
to  the  outcome.     The  description  of  process,  when  confined  to  that  which 
can  be  recorded  by  the  COI ,   captures  the  frequency  of  specific  activities, 
the  configuration  of  the  classroom,   and  the  frequency  of  different  types 
of  interactions.     The  COI  was  not  intended  to  describe  the  specific  sub- 
ject matter  of  a  sponsor's  curriculum.     For  many  sponsors,   such  as  Far 
West  Lab  and  EDC,   the  process  is  stressed  more  than  the  specific  content 
of  education.     For  other  sponsors,   such  as  U.  Pittsburgh,   children  pace 
themselves  through  programmed  materials.     No  attempt  was  made  to  adjust 
for  differences  in  content  exposure  among  children,   since  the  effects  of 
such  differences  are  practically  impossible  to  describe.     This  causes  no 
problem  in  the  ANCOVA  model,   since  only  the  overall  sponsor  effect  is  being 
assessed.     In  fact,   hypotheses  concerning  differences  among  sponsors' 
effects  in  terms  of  content  and  types  of  curriculum  are  tested  in  this 
section.     Problems  of  interpretation  do  arise  in  the  CO  model,  however, 
since  curriculum  content,   and  attitude  toward  curriculum  content,  cer- 
tainly are  related  to  the  form  that  the  educational  process  takes.  The 
conclusions  reached  concerning  the  relation  of  process  to  outcome  scores 
will  be  tempered  by  considerations  of  the  effects  of  content  of  different 
curricula . 

The  FACTOR  model  is  not  discussed  at  length  in  this  chapter,  although 
regression  statistics  are  presented  in  Appendix  P. 

F.       ANCOVA  Model 

1 .       Regression  Statistics 

Table  VIII-6  contains  the  regression  statistics  for  the  ANCOVA 
model  for  each  dependent  variable.     The  table  includes  the  coefficients 
of  determination  and  the  critical  level  at  which  the  test  rejected  the 
null  hypothesis.     (The  number  of  children  who  entered  into  the  regression, 
the  standard  error  of  estimation  and  the  F  statistic  of  the  test  of  whether 
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Tublo  VI  I  1-6 


UEGRESSION  STATISTICS  FOIl  ANCOVA  MODl-L  MV  TtST 


Grarie  Ix?vol  Strenm 
 ami  Test  

KiiulerKarten 

mr  Q 

WHAT  Q 
MAT  n 
WIIAT  II 
Pea body 
GumpKOokies 

lidCUS 

rst  Grade  ^ef 
mr  Q 

WRAT  Q 
M/\T  R 
U'RAT  H 
Pea body 
Giimppnok  ies 
Locus 

First  Grade  ck 
M>\T  Q 
M/\T  n 

Gumpgookies 
Lx)cus 

Second  Grade  ^ef 
MAT  Q 
MAT  R 
Raven*  s 
Cooporsmith 
lAR 

Second  Grade ^ek 
MAT  Q 
MAT  R 
Raven  *  s 
Coope  rsini  th 
lAR 

Tliird  Grade ''ef 
MAT  Q 
MAT  R 
Raven  *  s 
Cooper smith 
lAR 


C{)vai'iahle 
2 

It  I 


Ancova  Motle  1 
 T  


.11 

.:>\ 

.12 
.32 
.12 
.10 
.12 

.45 
.41 
.4;-! 
.50 
.37 
.05 
.15 

.50 
.58 
.05 
.24 

.49 
.49 
.29 
.16 
.07 

.57 
.49 
.39 
.  10 
.08 

.37 
.41 
.27 
.11 
.08 


V  I  n  B 


.51 
.o9 
.52 
.56 
.18 
.  U) 
.  15 

.51 
.44 

.55 
.54 
.39 
.07 
.  16 

.68 
.68 

.07 
.25 

.54 
.55 
.31 
.  17 
.  10 

.60 
.53 
.52 
.  12 
.11 

.47 
.48 
.29 
.  16 
.14 


.001 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.001 

NS 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.01 

.01 

NS 

.001 
.001 

NS 
NS 

.001 
.001 

NS 
NS 
.01 

.01 
.01 
.001 

NS 
NS 

.001 

.001 

NS 

.05 

.01 


^  2 

^  YIb  coefficient  of  determination  for  the  regression 

'   I  of  a  dependent  variable  V  on  tlie  covariable  B^, 

2 

R  ^.  .     ^     is  the  coefficient  of  determination  for  the  regression 

'   1  2  of  a  dependent  variable  V  on  the  covariable        an'l  the 
Independent  variable  Bg . 
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i\\e  rej^vession  coefficients  of  the  independent  variables  are  /.cro,  are 
shown  in  the  full  table  in  Appendix  P.)     The  coefficients  of  determination 
may  be  interpreted  as  the  proportion  of  the  total  sum  of  squares  acfounled 
{'(w  by  the  regression.     Thus  ^^^yIbi    is   the  proportion  of   the  total  sum 
of  sciuares  that  is  accounted  for  by  the  covariables  and  ^^"**V  IB9  is  the  pro- 
portion of  the   total  simi  of  squares   that  is  accounted  for  by  the  covari- 
ables and  independent  variables. 

Examination  of  the  first  coliuiin  in  Table  VI 1 1-6  indicates  that 
the  covariables  alone  account  for  a  substantial  amount  of  the  variance 
in  scores  ob  ta  i  ned  on  cogni  t  ive   tes  t  s —  appi-oxima  te  ly  half  of  the  v  ariance 
on  the  subtests  of   the  WRAT  and  the  MAT  and  about  a  third  on  the  Haven's 
and  the  Pea body.     On  the  measures  of  affect,  however,   only  about   ICr  of 
the  variance  is  explained  by  the  covariables.     To  a  certain  extent  this 
may  be  due  to  the  fact   that  pretest  scores  on  affective  measui'es  were 
not  included  among  the  covariables.     On  the  other  hand,   since  achievement 
and  affect  test  performances  are  so  highly  related,    pretest  affect  scores 
may  not  have  accounted   for  any  additional  variance. 

Comparison  of   the  coefficients  for  the  ANCOVA  model   (Column  2) 
with  the  coefficients  for  the  covariables  indicates  that  adding  sponsors 
as  independent  variables  results  in  accounting  for  an  additional  5-10% 
of  the  variance  on  the  achievement  measures.     On  affect  measures,  adding 
sponsor  designations  explains  only  about  an  additional  2%  of  the  variance 
(except   for  3/ef,  where  sponsor  labels  account  for  an  additional  b-G'^'c)  . 

The  final  column  in  the  table  displays  significance  levels  for 
tests  of  the  differences  between  variance  accounted   for  by  the  covariables 
alone  and  variance  explained  by  the  covariables  plus  sponsor  labels.  On 
cognitive  measures  these  differences  are  generally  significant  at  the 
0.001   level;    the  only  differences  failing  to  reach  significance  at  least 
at   the  0.01   level  are   those  on  the  Raven's.     On  laffect  measures,  the 
levels  of  significance  are   lower,   often  failing  to  reach  significance  at 
the  0.05  level.     The  ANCOVA  model  is,    then,    somewhat  helpful  in  accounting 
for  variation  in  scores  on  cognitive  tests  .     It  accounts  for  less  of  the 
variation  in  noncognitive  test  scores. 

2 .       Sponsor  Effects 

Tables  VIII-7  through  VIII-12  show  for  each  grade  level/stream 
the  "adjusted"  effects  of  sponsors;   pooled  NFT  is  shown  as  a  separate 
sponsor.     The  numbers  on  the  tables  do  not  represent   test  scores;  they 
are,   rather,    regression  coefficients.     Although  the  value  of  a  single 
regression  coefficient  is  not  meaningful,   comparisons  among  sponsors  and 
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Table  VIII-7 


SPONSORS •  ADJUSTED  EFFECTS  ON  TESTS 
FOR  KINDERGARTEN 


I ndependent 
Variable 

MAT  Q 

WRAT  Q 

MAT  R 

WRAT  R 

Peabody 

G  urn  p  

gookies 

Locus 

FW 

-2.62 

.08 

.81 

4.99 

2.27 

.75 

UK 

6.11 

2.01 

7.20 

2.50 

.53 

2.65 

.47 

HS 

-2.00 

-  ,32 

-1.17 

-1.66 

5.34 

.84 

.89 

ED 

-1.04 

.40 

.41 

.49 

-6.58 

-3.80 

-  .75 

UP 

2.66 

.84 

2.84 

1.21 

-  .20 

-3.10 

-  .51 

IL 

.50 

.44 

2.88 

.39 

.79 

-  .22 

.52 

oE 

-2 , 35 

-3 . 09 

-7.  75 

-3.  50 

-7. 13 

-  .79 

-1.71 

NFT 

-1 . 26 

-  .36 

-  .19 

-  .23 

2.26 

2  .14 

.34 

Constant 

6.61 

9.30 

18.79 

11.38 

38.14 

42.48 

7.99 

Age 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

-  .01 

-  .01 

.00 

Sex 

.26 

.03 

«  .56 

-  .19 

1.01 

-  .12 

-  .03 

Months 
Head  Start 
experience 

-  .01 

-  ,02 

.10 

-  .03 

.09 

-  .05 

-  .05 

Months  Follow 

Through 

experience 

.10 

.08 

.37 

-  .04 

.60 

.45 

.13 

Days  absent 

-  .07 

-  .03 

-  .08 

-  .03 

-  .09 

-  .03 

-  .88 

Baseline  WRAT 

.26 

.23 

.44 

.30 

.43 

.18 

.70 

Ethnic  origin 

-  .55 

-  .31 

-1.24 

-  .10 

-2.32 

-  .04 

-  .29 
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Table  VI II -8 


SPONSORS  '  ADJUSTED  EFFECTS  ON  TESTS 
FOR  FIRST  GRADE  'EF 


I ndcpendent 


Var  i  able 

MAT  Q 

WRAT  Q 

MAT 

R 

UA 

-3. 

,92 

-  .41 

-10. 

,05 

13C 

,  bo 

-  .56 

-  1. 

,29 

UG 

1  o 

.23 

3. 

,51 

uo 

O  , 

,  uy 

1.46 

18. 

61 

UF 

-1. 

,97 

-  .56 

-  8. 

,69 

NFT 

,30 

-  .16 

-  2. 

10 

Constant 

23. 

,40 

14.95 

64. 

68 

Age 

.22 

-  .03 

67 

Sex 

06 

-  .09 

-  1. 

01 

Months 
Head  Start 
experience 

02 

.03 

05 

Months  Follow 
Th rough 
expei'ience 

43 

.04- 

39 

Days  absent 

09 

-  .04 

23 

Baseline  WRAT 

60 

.  16 

1. 

19 

Ethnic  origin 

-2. 

98 

-  .74 

-  4. 

97 

Gump- 

WRAT  R     Pe  a  bo  d  y     goo  k  i  e  s     Lo  c  u  s 


-1, 

.  73 

.80 

2 

.56 

.  10 

1, 

.70 

-2, 

.65 

-2 

.85 

-  .11 

.82 

1, 

.60 

1 

.06 

.  11 

1 . 

.  98 

.  oy 

1 , 

-1 , 

.92 

-1, 

.28 

-1 

.35 

.00 

.86 

.64 

.62 

-  .11 

28, 

.61 

39. 

.  48 

43 

.68 

8.  16 

.12 

.01 

.03 

.01 

.64 

1, 

.03 

.08 

.13 

,04 

.05 

.02 

.01 

,02 

.  15 

.31 

-  .01 

,10 

,02 

.01 

.00 

,29 

.31 

.12 

.67 

-1. 

,12 

-2  . 

.89 

.61 

-  .60 
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Table  VIII--9 


SPONSORS  '  ADJUSTED  EFFECTS  ON  TESTS 
FOR  FIRST  GRADE /EK 


Independent 


V  ariauxc 

MAT 

MAT 

W Uill p  g O O  K  1 1?  b 

FW 

-  1, 

,44 

-  3, 

90 

.21 

,11 

UK 

5  ^ 

19 

4, 

29 

.  89 

.  48 

HS 

-10. 

67 

-14. 

88 

.79 

,10 

ED 

-  3, 

,95 

-  7, 

62 

.59 

-     ,  14 

UP 

8. 

12 

24, 

04 

-  1,35 

.27 

IL 

-  4, 

,68 

-  8, 

39 

-  1.69 

-  .07 

SE 

7. 

98 

5, 

84 

-  .40 

-  .41 

NFT 

,56 

62 

.94 

-  .34 

Constant 

17, 

,06 

37, 

07 

51.13 

10,67 

Age 

00 

01 

-  ,02 

,00 

Sex 

31 

-  1, 

20 

-  ,12 

-  .02 

Months 
Head  Start 
experience 

01 

09 

.02 

.01 

Months  Follow 

Through 

experience 

16 

04 

.01 

-  ,01 

Days  absent 

11 

09 

-  ,03 

-  .02 

Baseline  WRAT 

,45 

86 

.07 

.05 

Ethnic  origin 

-  3, 

,80 

-  4, 

63 

-  .61 

-  .70 
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Table  VII I -10 


SPONSORS '  ADJUSTED  EFFECTS  ON  TESTS 
FOR  SECOND  GRADE /EF 


Independent 


Va.ri  able 

IMM  i 

IVIA  i 

UA 

-  4. 

15 

-  6. 

12 

Tie 

A 

1  a 

OH. 

U  Lr 

HA 

uu 

/  O 

lb  . 

O  ^ 

UF 

6. 

68 

5. 

25 

NtT 

-12. 

11 

-16. 

03 

Constant 

53. 

85 

89. 

25 

Age 

22 

62 

Sex 

08 

-  2. 

00 

Months 
Head  Start 
experience 

28 

29 

Months  Follow 

Through 

experience 

90 

-  1. 

03 

Days  absent 

22 

24 

Baseline  WRAT 

74 

1. 

04 

Ethnic  origin 

-6.07 

-  7. 

82 

Raven's        Coopersmilh  lAR 

1.09  -     .71  -  1.12 
.12                    .19  1.07 

-  .56  .81  -  1.18 

-  .82                     .54  1.46 
2.16  .10  -  .35 

-  1.99  -     .93  .12 

12.18  23.33  13.52 

-  .83  -     .06  -  .04 
.75  -     .43  -  .02 

-  .01  -     .06  .00 

-  .14  -     .06  -  .02 

-  .06  -     .05  -  .01 
.13                     .07  .04 

-  1.73  -  1.02  -  .66 
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Table  VIII-ll 


SPONSORS  '  ADJUSTED  EFFECTS  ON  TESTS 


FOR 

SECOND 

GRADE /EK 

Independent 
Variable 

MAT 

Q 

MAT 

Q 

Raven  '  s 

Coopersmi  th 

lAR 

PW 

-  2. 

86 

3. 

81 

1.84 

-  .40 

-     .  50 

UK 

-  2. 

25 

-  9. 

58 

-  3.41 

.18 

-  .01 

UP 

5. 

53 

7. 

73 

2.34 

1.38 

1.24 

IL 

-  6. 

76 

-  7. 

07 

-  .13 

.41 

.00 

SE 

9. 

60 

3. 

71 

-  .60 

.73 

.20 

NFT 

-  3. 

26 

1. 

40 

-  .04 

-  2.30 

-  .93 

v^ons  L ant 

91 
^  J-  • 

91 
^  J. 

11  ni 

J.  J.  .  U  J. 

1  7  '^9 
J.  /  . 

1  1  AO 

Age 

00 

01 

.00 

.00 

.00 

Sex 

18 

-  1. 

97 

.29 

.57 

.05 

Months 
Head  Start 
experience 

52 

60 

-  .08 

-  .02 

.01 

Months  Follow 

Through 

experience 

25 

75 

.07 

-  .08 

-  .04 

Days  absent 

22 

04 

-  .03 

.04 

-  .01 

Baseline  WHAT 

1. 

75 

2. 

06 

.24 

.13 

.04 

Ethnic  origin 

82 

-  3. 

13 

-  1.85 

-  .39 

-  .26 
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Table  VIII-12 


SPONSORS  '  ADJUSTED  EFFECTS  ON  TESTS 
FOR  THIRD  GRADE /EF 


Independent 


Variable 

MAT 

Q 

MAT 

R 

Raven  '  s 

Coopersmi th 

lAR 

UA 

-15. 

49 

-11. 

16 

.37 

.38 

-  .87 

BC 

3. 

29 

1. 

41 

.05 

.  50 

.91 

UG 

7. 

61 

2. 

05 

-1.40 

-  .61 

-  .29 

UO 

8. 

06 

13. 

24 

-  .45 

1.60 

1.63 

UF 

1. 

29 

-  1. 

47 

.29 

1.25 

.  75 

NFT 

-  4. 

76 

-  4. 

07 

1.14 

-  3.12 

-  .63 

Constant 

11. 

51 

11. 

15 

9.18 

17.63 

9.79 

Age 

01 

00 

-  .01 

.00 

.00 

Sex 

-  2. 

48 

-  4. 

25 

.08 

-  .81 

-  .22 

Months 
Head  Start 
experience 

23 

28 

.03 

-  .03 

.01 

Months  Follow 
Throu gh 
experience 

26 

37 

.04 

-  .18 

-  .03 

Days  absent 

18 

66 

-  .02 

-  .01 

.02 

Baseline  WRAT 

1. 

29 

1. 

57 

.28 

.19 

.08 

Ethnic  origin 

-  6. 

23 

-  8. 

62 

-1.73 

-  .04 

-  .67 

o 

ERIC 
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between  sponsors  and  NFT  can  be  made.     Differences  between  sponsors  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  items  on  each  test.     For  example,   in  Table  VIII-7, 
Far  West's  effect  in  kindergarten  on  the  quantitative  section  of  the  MAT 
is  one  and  one-third  items  less  than  the  NFT  effect;  U.   Kansas'  effect 
on  the  same  test  is  seven  and  one-third  items  greater  than  NFT. 

The  scores  and  analyses  described  here  yield  information  relevant 
only  to  comparisons  among  the  groups  tested  in  this  study.     Raw  scores 
on  the  various  outcome  measures  and  on  the  entering  WRAT  are  displayed 
in  Appendix  S.     The  scores  should  not  be  directly  compared  to  published 
norms  and  grade   level  or  age  equivalent  scores,   however,  because  of  modi- 
fications in  test  formats  and  procedures. 

The  mean  sponsor  effect   (constant)  and  the  effects  of  the  co- 
variables  in  the  equation  are  also  presented  on  the  tables. 

The  reader  should  keep  in  mind  that  no  general  conclusions  about 
sponsors  can  be  drawn  from  these  tables.     Since  sponsor  and  site  are 
totally  confounded,    it  makes  no  more  sense  to  say  that  Sponsor  X  will 
increase  children's  MAT  scores  over  NFT  by  three  items  than  to  say  that 
Site  X  will  increase  children's  MAT  scores  three  items  relative  to  NFT. 
The  purpose  of  this  analysis  is  to  serve  as  a  paradigm  for  testing  sponsor 
effects  in  the  future,  when  several  sites  per  sponsor  are  sampled. 

G.       CO  Model 

This  section  explores  the  relationship  of  process  variables  to  out- 
come variables  without  regard  to  sponsor.     First,   the  selection  of  specific 
CO  project  variables  included  in  the  CO  model  is  described.     Next,  a 
comparison  is  made  between  the  amount  of  variance  in  test  outcomes 
accounted  for  by  the  covariables  alone  and  the  amount  accounted  for  by 
the  CO  model  (covariables  plus  CO  process  variables) . 

Then,   since  the  regression  coefficients  for  the  CO  model   (in  which 
the  re  la t ion ship  of  a  CO  process  variable  to  the  test  outcomes  was  ex- 
amined, given  all  the  other  process  variables  and  all  the  covariables) 
were  difficult  to  interpret,  partial  correlations  (correlation  of  a  single 
CO  process  variable,   considered  as  if  it  were  by  itself,  with  a  test  vari- 
able) were  examined  and  discussed. 
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1.       Choice  of  CO  Variables 


Of  the  more  than  200  CO  variables,   a  subset  was  chosen  for  in- 
clusion in  the  analyses;  this  subset  had  to  be  quite  a  bit  smaller  than 
the  full  set  for  several  reasons: 

•  To  simplify  the  description  of  process. 

•  To  avoid  having  almost  as  many  variables  as  there 
were  data  points. 

•  To  avoid  problems  in  interpretation  of  the  results 
o f  the  re gression . 

For  the  MO  variables  alone,  where  the  variable  itself  as  well  as  the 
focus  of  observation  must  be  specified,   there  was  a  choice  among  240 
variable-focus  combinations. 

The  primary  criterion  for  selection  of  the  CO  variables  to  be 
entered  into  analysis  was  that  the  variables  adequately  describe  the 
sponsors'  programs.     An  attempt  was  made  to  designate  several  CO  variables 
for  each  sponsor  which  would  (1)  be  expected,   in  terms  of  the  sponsor's 
theory,   to  relate  to  outcome  test  performance  and  (2)  be  characteristic 
of  his  program  and  to  some  extent  differentiate  it  from  others,  With 
12  sponsors  and  pooled  Non-Follow  Through  data  to  consider,   it  was  nec- 
essary to  strike  a  balance  between  the  goals  of  description  and  discrimi- 
nation,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  variables  chosen  were  to  be  related  to 
outcome  test  scores.     The  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  FMO  variables,  since 
these  yield  a  description  of  the  type  and  quantity  of  interactions  occur- 
ring in  the  classroom.     Variables  included  from  other  sections  of  the  in- 
strument were  : 

•  Child  to  adult  ratio  (reciprocal  of  OSF-15) 

•  Arithmetic,  numbers ,  math  (CCL-4) 

•  Reading,   alphabet,    language  development  (CCL-5) 

•  Wide  variety  of  activities  (CCL-14). 

The  procedure  for  selection  of  a  subset  of  the  FMO  variables 
had  three  stages.     In  the  first  stage,   a  set  of  variables  was  chosen  for 
each  sponsor  that  was  judged  to  best  typify  a  sponsor's  model.     A  vari- 
able was  included  if  it  was  emphasized  in  one  sponsor's  model,   as  stated 
by  the  sponsor  {see  Appendix  B),   and  was  not  especially  emphasized  by 
the  models  of  other  sponsors. 
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From  the  sets  for  each  sponsor,   two  lists  of  variables  were 
derived,   corresponding  to  the  two  sets  of  data,   adult  focus  and  child 
focus.     The  adult  focus  list  included  34  variables  and  the  child  focus 
list,  44.     Of  these,  24  variables  appeared  on  both  lists. 

In  the  second  stage,   a  variable  was  deleted  from  one  of  the 
above  two  lists  if: 


(1)  Its  frequency  of  occurrence  was  too  low.  (The 
criterion  for  low  frequency  was  that  the  variable 
did  not  occur  on  at  least  95%  of  the  FMOs  over 
all  grades . ) 

(2)  It    discriminated    neither  between  sponsors  nor 
between  Follow  Through  and  Non- Follow  Through. 
(The  criterion  for  discrimination  was  that  the 
critical  level  of  the  F-test  be   less  than  or 
equal  to  0.001  on  either  the  comparison  of 
sponsors  or  the  com pari  son  of  Fo llow  Through 
to  Non-Follow  Through — see  Chapter  VII.) 

(3)  One  focus  of  observation  was  deemed  more  suitable 
than  the  other  for  those  variables  that  appeared 
on  both  lists . 


In  some  cp.ses  variables  were  retained  even  if  they  failed 
Criterion  2  above,  when  it  was  judged  that  the  variable  was  of  theoretical 
interest  in  education. 


In  the  third  stage,   variables  were  considered  in  groups ,  such 
as  child  se lf~ ins true ti on  or  adult  praise.     Each  group  was  then  inspected 
to  detect  whether  some  variables  overlapped.     In  such  cases,   the  variable 
judged  of  most  interest  was  retained  and  variables  whose  definitions 
overlapped  were  deleted  from  the  lists.     This  prevented  problems  arising 
in  the  interpretation  of  results  due  to  liighly  correlated  independent 
variables . 


Table  VIII-13  lists  the  FMO  variables  included  in  the  analyses 
in  this  section.     Also  included  in  this  table  is  some  information  related 
to  why  each  variable  remained  in  the  analysis.     The  sponsors  for  whom 
each  variable  was  originally  selected  are  not  shown. 
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I  ;iblo  VI  1 


mo  V:\RlABLi:S  INCU'DKI)  IN  THK  ANALYSIS 


Niimb^.T 


Variable  Name 


Adull  Focus 

16  Child  asUinj;  direct  question 

20  Child  respond  1 with  cicademic 

Ihejne 

78  Adull  nskiny  direct  question 
of  cliildreu 

79  Adull  asking  open-ended 
queslion  of  children 

81  Adiil  t    i  nsl  rucl  i  nj;  ch  i  Id  ren 

89  Adul  t  p  ra  i  s  i  nj;  ch  i  Id  ren   i  n  lask- 
related  nci i vi ly 

90  Adul t  pra  i  s  i  ng  ch  i Idren  for 
behav  ior 

93  Adull  gi  V  i  ni^  task-  I'elat  ed 

acknowledgmenl  lo  ehi  Idi'en 
98  Adult  giving  children  positive 

coi'i*eclive  feedback  lor  iDchavioi* 
100  Adull  giving  ehi  Idren  coi'ree  t  i  ve 

feedback  i i    t ask- re la t  ed  ac  t  i  v  i ly 
105  Adull  gi  vi  ng  ch  i Idren  feedback  for 

academic  response  lo  adull  queslio!i 
HO  Adul t  showing  pos i  1  i ve  behavior 


C"  r  1  t  1  cn  1         1  ue 
1  o  r  I)  1  sc  r  i  in  i  lui  t  mn 
of  Sponsors  p'^ 


.001 

.001 

.001 

.001 
,001 

,001 

,001 

,001 

,05* 

,001 

,001 
.05* 


Cr  I  t  ir.i  1     \"a  luc 
t  ri  r  I)  I  h-c- 1-  nil  I  na  I  i  <  'H 
of  Ff  \  s  .  NKT  })•' 


NS 

Nt> 

NS 

NS 
NS 

.05 

NS 

NS 

+ 

NS 
NS 
NS 

-I- 

NS 


Child  Focus 

2  Child  i  ni  1  i  al  i  ng  i  nl  erixc  Hon  wi  1  h 

adull  ,001  .001 

8  Child   inilialing  inleraction  wilh 

child  ,001  NS 

23          Child  instrucling  self  .001  NS 

25  Child   inslructing  self  by  using 

obiecls  .01"^  NS"*" 

+  ,  + 

27          Cli  i  Id   instructing  olliei'  childi-eii  ,01  NS 

38          Child  making  product  i  ve  statement  ,0(J1  NS 

12          Child  wai  t  ing  ,001  NS 

50          Child  showing  positive  behavioi*  .001  NS 

88         Adult  praising  children  .(101  NS 

111          All  negative  behavior  NS  NS 


Ci'ilical  values  lakeii  from  Ap])endix  I.. 

Th  is  vn  ri  able  was   i  ne  luded   i  !i  llie  analyses  in  Section  V  even  1  hough   t  liey  d  i  d  no  t 
pass  llie  criteria  o  J"  d  i  scrimi  na  t  ion  of  sponsors  .     Tlie  reason  for   i  nc  lus  ion  was  t  liat 
llie  var  i  able  was  o  f  educal  ional   i  uteres  t   even   if   it  did  no  t  d  i  sc  r  i  m  i  nate  spt^nsors  . 
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2 .       Regression  Statistics 


Table  VIII-14  displays  the  regression  statistics  for  the  CO 
model  for  each  independent  variable.       Like  Table  VIll-6,  which  shows 
regression  statistics  for  the  ANCOVA  model,    this  table  includes  the  co- 
efficients of  determination  and  the  critical  level  at  which  the  tests 
rejected  the  null  hypothesis.     The  interested  reader  is  again  referred 
to  Appendix  P  for  the  number  of  children  entered  into  the  regression, 
the  standai'd  error  of  estimation,   and  the  F  statistics  on  the  regression 
coef f  icients . 

Like  the  earlier  table,    Table    VIII-14  shows  both  the  proportions 
of  variance  accounted  for  by  the  covariables  alone  and  the  proportions 
explained  by  the  addition  of  the  independent  variables.     In  this  case, 
the  independent  variables  are  the  CO  variables  described  in  the  preceding 
section . 

The  CO  model  is  similar  to  the  ANCOVA  model  in  that  the  class- 
room process  variables  tend  to  account  for  more  variability  on  the  achieve- 
ment measures  than  on  the  attitudinal  measures,   particularly  at  the  lower 
grade  levels.     For  the  achievement  measures,   the  CO  variables  account  for 
usually  about  15%  of  the  variance  beyond  that  explained  by  tl'e  covariables. 
For  the  affect  measures,   the  process  variables  account  for  about  7%  of 
the  variance  on  the  Gumpgookies  and  the  Locus  of  Control  and  for  somewhat 
more  variance  on  the  lAR  and  Coopersmith  tests  used  at  the  upper  grade 
levels   (between  10  and  17  percent).     Inspection  of  the  significance  levels 
displayed  in  the  final  column  indicates  that  the  CO  mode  1  accounted  for 
a  significant  proportion  of  the  variance  over  and  above  that  explained  by 
the  covariables  for  the  achievement  measures   (in  all  cases  but  one, 
p<.001)  and  for  the  affect  measures   (p<.01  in  all  but  three  comparisons). 

To  compare  the  ANCOVA  and  the  CO  models,   it  appears  that 

•  Covariables  alone  account  for  substantia  1  amount 
of  the  variance  on  achievement  measures  (much 
less  on  affect) . 

•  CO  model  tends  to  explain  more  of  the  remaining 
variance  thnn  does  the  ANCOVA  model. 


The  regression  run  for  second  grade/ek  using  the  CO  model  could  not  be 
performed,   due  to  problems  of  singularity. 
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Table  Vll  1  -  M 


UKGIUISSION  vSTATISTlCS  KOU  t*0  MODKl,  BY  TliS  1' 


Grcide  IjCvcI  St  roiim 
and  Test 


Covar  inlile 


CO  Model 


V    15  B 
'    1  2 


K  i  ndcM-fxarten 

MAT  Q 
WIMT  Q 
MA'l'  n 
WHAT  R 
Pea body 
Gumpgook  i  cs 
LocuvS 


.  11 
.  5-1 
.  12 
.  52 
.  '12 
.  10 
.12 


.58 
.6:i 
.57 
.60 
.53 
.17 
.16 


.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
NS 


First  Grade  ef 

MAT  Q 
WRAT  Q 
MAT  R 
WIMT  R 
Pe  ibody 
Gumpgook  i  os 
Locus 


'15 
■11 
■15 
50 
37 
00 
15 


.61 

,5:i 

,70 
,67 
,16 
,16 
.22 


.001 
,001 
.001 
.001 
,001 
.001 
.01 


Ft  J  bl  Grade/ek 
Q 

MAT  n 

Gump^ook  i  es 
Locus 


,59 
.  58 
.05 
.2-1 


,7'l 
.71 
.11 
,30 


,001 
,001 
NS 
.05 


Second  Grade  cT 

MA'l*  Q 
MAT  R 
Raven 's 
Coopei'sm  i  th 
lAR 


.  19 
.'19 
.  29 
.  16 
.07 


.57 
.63 
.38 
.26 
,20 


.001 

.001 

.001 

.01 

,01 


Second  Grade/ek 

MAT  Q 
MAT 

Raven  's 
Cooper  sin  i  th 
lAll 


.57 
.^19 
.39 
.  10 
.08 


Tin  i-d  Grade  cY 

MA*]*  Q 
MAT  R 
Haven  '  s 
Coopersni i  th 
lAR 


.37 
.11 
.27 
.  11 
.08 


,58 
.56 
.35 
.25 


.001 
.001 
NS 
.01 

.001 


V  B_ 


is  the  coefjiciont  ni  determination  for  the  regression  of  a  .^et  ol 
dependent  variables  Y  on  tlie  '^et  oj'  covariables  U  . 


R     I  is  the  coefficient  of  de  tei'mi  na  tion  for  the  rej^rcssion  ol  a  set  of 

'   1  2  dependent  variables  Y  on  the  set  of  covariables        and  tlie  set  of 
independent  variables  B  . 
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however , 


•  The  ANCOVA  n.odel  has  fewer  independent  variables 
(12)   than  the  CO  model  (22).     Thus  the  ANCOVA 
model,   accounting  for  only  slightly  less  variance 
in  test  outcomes  than  the  CO  model,   seems  a  little 
more  parsimonious . 

•  On  the  other  hand,  CO  variables  do  somewhat  better 
than  sponsor  names  in  accounting  for  variance  on 
the  attitudinal  or  affect  measures. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  total  amount  of  variability 
in  test  scores  being  accounted  for  by  the  CO  variables  since,  in  the  next 
section,  the  partial  correlations  of  the  classroom  process  variables  with 
test  scores  are  reviewed  and  the  reader  must  have  some  perspective  on 
the  size  of  the  correlations  between  a  single  one  of  the  CO  process  vari- 
ables and  a  single  test  variable. 

First,   a  brief  discussion  of  the  FACTOR  model  is  in  order. 

The  variables  selected  to  enter  into  the  CO  correlation  analysis 
were  those  which  the  sponsors  emphasized,   those  which  differentiated 
sponsors'  programs,   and  those  which  revealed  FT-NFT  differences. 

Since  the  factor  scores  had  also  revealed  substantial  sponsor 
differences,  and  since  factors  included  more  variables  and  combined  them 
differently,   it  seemed  possible  that  correlations  between  factor  and 
test  scores  would  be  stronger  than  those  between  classroom  process  vari- 
able frequencies  and  test  scores.     Such  an  analysis  was  carried  out, 
using  the  FACTOR  model   (the  regression  equation  which  included  the  co- 
variables  and  the  factors  in  relation  to  the  dependent  variables).  The 
results  indicated  that  relationships  between  test  outcomes  and  factor 
scores  were  not  quite  as  strong  as  those  between  test  outcomes  and  CO 
variables.     For  this  reason  and  because  variable  frequencies  are  a  great 
deal  easier  than  factors  to  interpret,   the  FACTOR  model  was  dismissed 
and  only  CO  variables  are  further  discussed.     Appendix  P  shows  the  re- 
gression statistics  for  the  FACTOR  model;   the  reader  may  wish  to  compare 
this  model  with  the  others. 

It  should  be  noticed,  however,    that  the  failure  of  the  factor 
scores  to  reveal  strong  relationships  with  test  outcomes  confirms  the 
findings  by  Soar   (1971)  mentioned  in  Chapter  I.    He  found  that  those  factors 
which  most  strongly  differentiated  sponsors  were  not  those  most  strongly 
correlated  to  test  outcomes.     Our  findings  confinn  his. 
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:3 .       Partial  Correlations 

The  partial  correlations  between  CO  variables  and  test  scores 
for  each  grade  level/stream  are  found  in  Tables  VIII-15  through  VIII-19. 
Summary  tables  showing  highest  correlations  between  CO  variables  and 
achievement  test  scores  are  shown  in  Table  VI I 1-20  (highest  positive 
correlations)  and  Table  VIII-21   (lowest  negative  correlations).  Correla- 
tions were  considered  to  be  highest  when  the  relationship  between  CO 
variables  and  achievement  scores  was  .15  or  higher.     Correlations  were 
considered  to  be  lowest  when  the  relationship  between  CO  variables  and 
achievement  scores  was  -.15  or  lower.     These  correlitions  are  indicated 
on  Tables  VIII -20  and  -21  for  a  particular  grade  level/stream  according 
to  the  following  criteria: 

(1)  If  four  or  five  achievement  tests  were  administered 
at  a  particular  grade  level/stream,   a  correlation 
of   .15  or  higher  was  required  on  at  least  three 
test  scores  for  highest  positive  correlation.  A 
correlation  of  -.15  or  lower  on  at  least  three  test 
scores  was  requirec'  for  lowest  positive  correlation. 

(2)  When  only  two  achievement  tests  were  administered 
to  a  particular  grade  level/stream,   0.15  or  higher 
was  required  for  both  tests  for  highest  positive 
correlation.     A  correlation  of  -.15  or  lower  was 
required  for  lowest  positive  correlation. 
Although  a  correlation  of  .15  is  not  usually  con- 
sidered "high"  or  "highest,"  it  is  used  as  a 
relative  teim  in  this  discussion.     The  correlation 
of   .  15  is  to  be  considered  "high*'  for  purposes  of 
comparison  of  variables  and  discussion  only. 

Table  VIII-22  shows  the  trend  for  tests  across  grade  levels. 
Table  VIII-22a  shows  positive  trends;  positive  correlations  of  +,01  and 
above  are  indicated  by  a  plus  sign   (+) .     Table  VIII-22b  shows  negative 
trends;  negative  correlations  of  -.01  and  below  are  indicated  by  a  minus 
sign  (-).     Mixed  trends  (where  correlations  between  the  variables  and 
the  achievement  test  scores  are  not  of  the  same  sign)  are  indicated  by  M, 

The  correlation  between  the  CO  variables  and  the  affective 
measures  are  consistently  low  throughout  all  grades  e ccept  for  two  vari- 
ables at  second  grade/ef.     There,   a  moderate  to  high  positive  relationship 
is  found  between  frequency  of  reading  and  math  activities  (CCLr-4,  CCL-5) 
and  the  Coopersmith  and  lAR  tests   (correlations  ranging  from  ,12  to  .15), 
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Tobif  VI 11-15 

PAHTIAL  COIIRKLATION  OK  Cl.ASSIinOM  nUSRUVATlON  VAIU  AHUvS*  WITH  TMST  SCOUKS  KOH  K I NDKHGAHTKN 


Class  room  Obsurvnttcm  Vnr  tt>bU'S   MAT  ()      WHAT  Q      MAT  H       WHAT  H       r>.'ubt»clv      (ivnnpt;cK>kiL'S  l.orus 


OSF  15 

(Invorso)  Numbei'  of  thildi'tMi 
pi'r  ndu  1  t 

-.12 

-.02 

-  .  06 

.01 

.  10 

.01 

-.01 

f'CL  1 

Art  thmt't  if,   numbiM's,  math 

.  39 

.  22 

.  :i2 

.24 

-.008 

.  06  1 

-.006 

cel.  5 

Ut'atlinKf   alpluibft,    1  iUij;u  iij;*.' 
(levfl  nptnent 

.  0  1 

.  19H 

.  o:j9 

.  t85 

-.06 

.  028 

.022 

CCL  14 

Wltlc  variety  of  iu-tlvltit's 

-  ,  007 

-  .  020 

-.112 

.  020 

.016 

- .  003 

.  003 

Adult  Ffifus 

n\0  16 

Child  ask  inn  dlrcrt  question 

-.077 

.  030 

-.071 

-.035 

.00-1 

.  070 

.039 

FMO  20 

ChlUJ  respimdln^  svllh  iU'i\dumli' 
t  hcnn' 

.329 

.  272 

.  277 

.  235 

.057 

.1)63 

.  030 

FMO  78 

Adult  askinj;  dlruct  qut'Sfitui 
of  I'h  1 1  d  WW 

.  IIH 

.  1  52 

.  1  27 

.  078 

.  1  TM 

.  025 

.  057 

FMO  79 

Achjl  t  askinj;  opcn-cndcd  ({Ut.'stiiMi 
nf  t'h  I  1  d  i'c?n 

-  .  053 

-.05  I 

-.121 

-.112 

.096 

.  023 

-.019 

FMO  81 

Adult   inst  rue  t  inji  t'liildffn 

-.112 

-.  102 

- .  1  36 

-  .051 

.071 

.067 

- .  053 

FMO  89 

Adult  praisiriK  t'hildi'cn  in 
task- rel a t  pd  ac  t  i  vi  t  y 

.  169 

.0-12 

.  1  10 

-.0.11 

.05H 

.026 

-.006 

FMO  90 

Adult  pralslnK  children  for 
behavior 

.  366 

.2  13 

.  251 

.  184 

-.017 

.033 

.026 

FMO  93 

Adult  givinj;   tarfk-rol  att'd 
acknowledgment   to  clUldr'cn 

.015 

.  171 

.  092 

.  1  23 

.  302 

.  070 

.084 

FMO  98 

Adult  Kivinfj  children  positive 
corrective  ft»edback   for  behavior 

.  162 

.  037 

.011 

.  058 

- .  002 

.017 

.019 

FMO  100 

Adult  Rivint;  childi'en  correetive 
feedback  in  task-related  aetivity 

.092 

.  200 

.  136 

.  169 

.027 

-.007 

.024 

FMO  105 

Adult  ^jivinn  children  fefdbaek 
for  academic  I'espcmse  to  adult 
academic  direct  question 

.  208 

.  1  99 

.  226 

.  1  28 

.  072 

.  08 1 

FMO  110 

Adult   shotting  positive  behavior 

- .  128 

1  57 

-.  17'' 

.  024 

-.115 

.  071 

-.015 

Child  Focus 

FMO  2 

Child  Initiating  Interaction  with 
adul  t 

.2-11 

.  100 

.  200 

.  153 

.022 

.047 

-.001 

FMO  8 

Child  initiating  inttraetion  ivi  th 
different  child 

197 

- .  1 5'1 

-.174 

-.  101 

.0-16 

-.062 

-.039 

FMO  23 

Child  instructing  self 

.258 

,121 

.  234 

.  122 

.035 

. ;  20 

.025 

FMO  25 

Child  instructing  self  by  using 
objects 

.  07 

.061 

,006 

-.058 

.035 

.061 

.015 

FMO  27 

Child  instructing  other  children 

-.159 

-.087 

-.058 

.027 

-.020 

.035 

.002 

FMO  38 

Child  making  productive  statement 

-.098 

-.223 

-.159 

170 

-.  177 

-.071 

-.086 

FMO  42 

Child  waiting 

-.  1 13 

-.069 

-.111 

^.119 

-.0-16 

-.075 

.000 

FMO  50 

Child  showing  positive  behavior 

-.018 

.014 

-.002 

.001 

.  002 

-.002 

.  .001 

FMO  88 

Adult  praising  children 

.365 

.  202 

.  288 

.  202 

.007 

.086 

.001 

FMO  111 

All  negative  behavior 

.100 

-.  102 

-.022 

-.002 

-.  101 

.  .002 

-.004 

MAT  Q 

.  333 

.  513 

.  217 

.  118 

.080 

.012 

WRAT  Q 

.305 

.399 

.327 

.139 

.022 

MAT  R 

.447 

.182 

.104 

.007 

WRAT  U 

.207 

.142 

.011 

Peabody 

.  185 

.029 

Gumpgookles 

.  008 

Locus 

See  Appendix  A  for  description  of  varlai  les. 
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Tnble.  VI  11-16 

PARTlAb  COUSU-L-VnOS  OK  Cl.ASSKOOM  OBSKUVATrON  VAR  i  ABLES^  WITH  TKST,  rfCOUKS  FOR  KItlST  CIUADK /L'r 


MAT  Q       ^'UAT  Q      MAT  K  .    WHAT  R       IV-nbody      Gump^rookies  1j 


OSK  15 

(Inverse)  Nil  nibor  o.r,,clu  Itlreii 
per  :uhil  t 

-:.  16  . 

.  02J 

.  005 

-.073 

.021  .. 

■  .015 

-.077 

ecu  l 

Ari  iliniot  Ic,   numbers,   mnt  h 

.19Ci 

.  162 

.261 

.  .  238 

•-.OO-l 

.01:^ 

-.022 

KoadliiK,   :Uph;ibet,  lariKuaRO 
clL-velopiULMit 

.2  l\ 

.•175' 

.312 

.056 

.Olfi 

- .  025 

CCL  J.J 

Wiflo  variety  of  rictivitlC'S 

-.058  ' 

.012 

.101 

.058 

-.107 

-.()70 

-.  101 

Adiil  t  Focus                              *  . 

FMO  16 

Child  :iskin|T  cUi'cct  que.s t  ion 

-  .122 

-.0^7 

.  20(1  . 

-.05(5 

-.063 

-.017 

.027 

20 

ChlUl  ruspoiuli  njj  with  iicaileiiilc  . 
theme 

..27-1 

.  18-1 

.  271 

.087 

.081 

.0  11 

.015 

•  FMO  7S 

Adult  :iskLnpi  tlircct  tjuestlon 
nf  clii  1  tl  ren  . 

.  001  : 

.  002 

.  o;i7 

-.  1  M 

'.0-M  . 

\  035 

1 

-.015 

FMO  79 

Atlult  asklnp  opcu-eiuletl  question 

of    Cll  I  Ith'LMl 

- .  1-12 

- .  056 

.  125 

- .  0  17 

.063 

.052 

i  -.0-12 

FMO  81 

Aclul  t   I  iirtt  vuctinR  chiltlren  , 

- . 3  00 . 

-.082 

- 

.107 

-.112^ 

.035 

■  .018 

-.032 

I'MO  H9 

Acktl  I   praising  chiltlveii   in      .  * 
t:isk-rol:Uetl  activity 

.  o:m 

.050 

.oin 

■  .022 

.007 

-.013 

FMO  90 

Aditl  t  praisiiiff  cli.i  Ulron  for 
behavior 

.091 

.  M2 

,  1  55 

.  <)82  . 

\  I  29 

.  073 

FMO 

Adult  Klviutc  task-iolated 
acknowi  otlgmeni   to  L-lii  uiren 

;  .012 

- .  oo:i 

.012 

-,018 

.131 

.109 

.  030 

FMO  98 

Adult  ni^'inj;  child  i-on  pot:itive 
CO  !■  TL'c  1 1  vo  f  o etl  bac k  f  n  r  bo hn  v  i  o  j- 

-.  170 

,207 

-.013 

.  Ot)0, 

t  /, 
-.010 

.052 

I'-MO  100 

Adult  tjLViu^r  children  ci>rroci  i vlv 
f  oed  liack  i  n  t:  ask-  re  I  a  t  etl  ,  ac  t  i  v  i  I  y 

.  1 2.S 

:  no 

,152 

.0-13 

-.065 

-.080  . 

-.030. 

FMO  .105 

Adult  tjLVinj;  ch  i  1  tJ  rc'ii  lucdback 
for  academic  response  to  atlult- 
academic  tllrect  t|iiestlt>n 

.  OGS 

.  063 

,  0  ■ 

.08  5 

.057 

,  .062 

.011 

FMO  3  10. 

Adult  i^liowlii|r  poiiitive  behavior 

-.2  1. 

-.3  fl'l 

2:n 

-.211 

■     -.081  • 

:-.085  ' 

- .  1 03 

Child  Ft>ciis  . 

KMO  2 

Child  initialing  inter aet ion  with 
. adult . 

.  2-18 

.  1 5:i 

2sn 

.lfl9 

.03  2 

.067. 

.009 

FMO,  H 

Child   ini  t  i  at inj;  .i  n t crae  t  i  tin  wi  th 
.  d  if  feront  chiltl 

178 

008 

35:1 

.002 

-  j)3  8 

.0.20 

.0  12 

FMO  2:i 

Child  instructiiijc  self 

-.091 

.  002 

026  .  , 

-.077  . 

.  -.003 

-.029 

- .  Ill 

FMO  25 

Child  i  list  rue  tiiij;  self  byusinR 
obj  eels 

-.2rj7 

—  Ill 

'  —  .  2*1 9 

— .  052 

.  00-1 

.027 

FMO  27 

CJiiJd  instriif tiJij,'  othej;  chihlrcn 

.  1  I  -1  ■ 

.  OO-I 

.1 20 

— .  087 " 

- .  029 

■  -  . 073 

.  .060 

FMO  H8 

Ch  iicl  mak  ing  prtnU'ict  ive  stnt  emen  t 

.  1  »17 

1  00  ■ 

.1  5'l 

.029 

- .  028 

.029 

FMO   12  . 

Ch  i  1  d,  \va  i  t  infT  "  , 

.  ~ .  068 

- . 099 ; 

231. 

-.191 

-.0-13 

-;002 

.022 

F'^WO  30 

Child  showing  pos  i  t  i  vt?  beh:i  vltir 

.o:ii 

-.010 

006 

;076 

-.068  . 

-.097 

-.009 

FMO  8H 

Attnltpi-ai.s  ins  children 

.  .200  . 

.082 

'216 

;     ■  1-^^ 

.0-19  ■ 

.063 

-.005 

FMO  113 

All  negative  behavior 

13-1 

-.0.31 

2-12 

-.  103 

—  .015 

.000  . 

■059 

MAT  Q 

.  356 

579 

.'105 

.237 

-.006 

.17  5 

UlUT  0 

298 

■  .■12'1 

■  ■■■  1  ■■ 
.  236 

.  088 

.186 

MAT  H 

.  .")21 

.256 

.074 

.3  32 

UlUT  K 

.383 

.092  . 

.128 

Pen body 

.17/1  ' 

.."231 

Gimpgook  ies  . 

178 

Locus 

Sqq  Appendix  A  for  tioscription  oX  variables.  , 
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Table  VI II-..^  V 
PARTIAL  CORRELATION  OF  CLASSROOM  OBSERVATION  VARIABLES*  WITH  TEST  SCORES  FOR  FIRST  GRADE/EK 


Teat 


Classroom  Observation  Variables 

OSF  3  5      (Inverse)  Number  of  children 
pel'  adult 

CCL  1        Arithmetic,   minibers,  math 

CCL  5        Reading,   alphabet,  language 
devel opment 

CCL  I'l      Wide  variety  of  activities 
Adul t  Focus 

F*MO  16      Child  asking  dii'ect  question 

FMO  '20  Child  responding  with  academic 
theme 

FMO  78      Adult  asking  direct  question 
of  children 

FMO  79      Achilt  asking  open-ended  question 
of  children 

FMO  81       Adult  instructing  cliildren 

FMO  89      Atlult  praising  children  In 
task-related  activity 

FMO  90      Adult  praising  childi'on  for 
behavior 

FMO  93      Adult  giving  task-related 
acknowledgment  to  cliildren 

FMO  98      Adult  giving  children  positive 

corrective  feediiack   foi'  beliavior 

FMO  100    Adult  giving  children  corrective 
feedback  in  task-related  activity 

FMO  105  Adult  giving  children  feedback 
for  academic  response  to  adult 
academic  direct  question 

FMO  110  ^  Adult  showing  positive  beliavioi' 
Child  Foeus 

FMO  2        Child  initiating  interaction  with 
adult 

FMO  8        Child  initiating  interaction  with 
different  child 

FMO  23      Child  instructing  .self 

FMO  25      Child  ins tJ'uc ting  self  by  using 
Ob jec  ts 

FMO  27      Child  instructing  other  childi'en 
FMO  38      Child  making  pi'nductive  statement 
FMO  -12      Child  waiting 

FMO  50      Child  showing  positive  behavioi' 
FMO  88      Adult  praising  children 
FMO  111     All  negative  behas'ior 

j 

MAT  Q  ■ 

MAT  \\ 

Gumpgo(<kies 
Locus 


MAT  Q 

.  .OM 
.093 

.259 
.3  21 

-.019 

.352 

.035 

.216 
.000 

.  125 

.112 

.066 

.  122 

.303 

.20^1 
-.023 

.213 

-.171 
.133 

-.Ml 
-.180 

.031 
-.291 
-.037 

.155 
M3 


.091 
.066 

.  120 
.136 

-.029 

.  355 

.  1 30 

-.129 
,035 

.196 

-.012 

.255 

.027 

.399 

.309 
-.059 


.233 
.173 

.  127 
.186 
.  107' 
.180 
.139 
.  106 
.115 

.589 


Gumpgooki  es 

.012 
.023 

.059 
.  07-1 

.  008 

-.097 

.003 

.031 
.  025 

-.011 

-.009 

- .  07-1 

.0.38 

.001 

-.032 
-.067 


.021 

.033 
.OM 

.O'lO 
.  101 
.012 
,002 
.001 
.013 
.082 

.085 

.032 


-.02-1 
.033 

.00.1 
.012 

.  005 

.012 

-.009 

.027 
.02-1 

- .  003 

.028 

-.010 

-.007 

.012 

-.023 
.019 

.026 

-.022 
.012 

- .  003 
-.023 
-.017 
-.012 
-.032 
.037 
-.0'16 

.122 
.050. 
.159 


see  Appendix  A  for  description  of  variables. 
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Table  VI 1 1  -18 

PA  RT I A  L  conn  K  L.AT  I  ON  0  F  C  LA  S  SH  COM  onS  K  RVAT I  OX  \'A  1?  I ABLES*  WITH  T  EST  S  COR  E  S  FOR  S  ECON  D  G  R  A  DE  /  E  F 


Tos  L 


ClnjsJri'oom  Observation  Vnfinbles 

OSF  15      ( I lU'LM'fso)  Number  of  cliiltlron 
per  adu 1 t 

cell  -1        Arithmetic,  luimherj^,  math 

CCL  3  •    "  Ronding,  nlpluibel,   I  an^uaKO 
dQvolopnient 

CCL  M      Wide  variety  of  activitio.'! 
Adu  1 1  Focii  s 

FMO   16      Child  arikiiTK  direct  question 

FMO  20      Cbiltl  respontiinR  with  academic 
theme 

FMO  7«      Adult  iisklng  direct  question 
nf  Children 

I  .10  79      Adult  atskinn  npon-endcd  question 
of  ch I \ dren 

FMO  HI      Adult  iuHt  meting  children 

FMO  Adult  praising  children  in 


MAT  Q 


-.071 
.  lOO 


.2SS 


.056 


Havens  Cooper smith 


.  1«I 
.(112 


:  1 SM 
.  1  57 

.286 
.OG'A 

.  n2n 

,  206 
.065 

.  inn 

.OGH 


-.02:^ 

.010 


.o:j9 

.091 


.001 
.  066 


.  120 
.090 


,  MAT  Q 
MAT  « 
Raven's 
Coopersmi  th 
lAR 


.596 


.  3:^6 
.  2H0 


-.  109 
.120 

.151 
.  105) 

.010 
.021 
.011 

.02:i 
.o:m 


t  ask-  re  I  n  t  ed  nc  t  i  v  i.t  y 

.I1M7 

.095 

FMO 

90 

Adult  pr:iisinn  children  lor 
behavior 

-.052 

-.  Ill 

.  ()3S 

FMO 

93 

Adult  jjcivinji  task- re  la  ted 

acknowl  cdnnien  t   trj  children        tr  "  ' 

- .  o:i5 

-.  115 

,025 

.036 

FMO 

98 

Adult  jji^'l^K  cliildren  positive  ■- 
corrective  feedback   ri>r  behavioi* 

-.11? 

.(^K^ 

.02.1  . 

FMO 

100 

Adult  givinK  children  corrective 
feedback   in  task-related  activity 

.159 

.057 

-.  OHH 

-.012 

FMO 

105 

Adu If  Kiving  children  feedback 
for  iicndciuic  response  to  adult 
academic  cJireel  question 

.12:1  . 

.  202 

-.073 

-.012 

mo 

110 

Adult  showing  positive  behavior 

-.075 

- .  1  :m 

.  035 

-.Ml 

Child  Focus 

FMO 

2 

Child  initiatinji  Interaction  with 
adnll 

.M2  ■ 

.  296 

.069 

.'  005 

FMO 

Child  initiiUinj:  interact  ion  with 
di l  ie rent  chi  Id 

-,2[)l 

-.197 

-,069 

FMO 

Child   instructing;  self 

.  171 

.  .17-1 

.  055 

,035 

FMO 

25 

Child  instruct  inn  -^tM  f  by  using 
obj"octs 

-.  186 

-.nsi 

.010 

.039 

FMO 

27 

Child  instruct  ing"  other  childi'en 

.021 

.  050 

-.015 

.071 

FMO 

:i8 

Child  making  productive  statement 

-,052 

-.096 

.026 

-.032 

FMO 

•12 

Child  wai  t Ing 

.0-17 

- .  03« 

-.006 

f-MO 

50 

Child  showing  positive  behavior 

-.065 

-.206 

.  01  5 

-.127 

FMO 

«8 

AtUilt  praising  children 

.  051 

.122 

-.050 

,t)85 

FMO 

111 

All  negative  behavior 

r.J71 

-.138 

-.005 

.016 

.282 
.197 


lAK 

.  015 
.  .  I  20 

.  I2;i 
-.005 

.OIG 
.012 

-.  09  I 
.015 

012 

0S7 

090 

05  1 

091 

013 
061 


,073 
.035 

,072 
.039 
.026 
.010 
.016 
.007 
.021 

.228 
.265 
.I'lO 
.141 


See  Appendix  A  for  description  of  variables. 
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Table  VI 11- 19 

PART I A CORRELATION  OF  CLASSUOOM  OBSERVATION  VARIABLES* WITH  TEST  SCORES  FOR  THIRD  GRADE /KF 


TO!5t 


Classroom  Observation  Variables 

MAT  Q 

MAT  R 

Ravens 

Coopersmi  th 

TAH 

bSF  15 

(Inverse)  Number  of  children 
per  adul t 

-.079 

.020 

.  061 

-.091 

-.080 

CCL  '1 

Ai'lthmetlc,  numbers,  math 

.009 

.068 

- 

.090 

.070 

.  127 

CCL  5 

Reading,   alphabet,  language 
development 

.02*1 

.1:^5 

.  061 

.088  ■ 

.029 

CCL  M 

Wide  variety  of  activities 

-.197 

-.189 

.051 

.061 

-.076 

Adul t  Focus 

FMO  16 

Child  asking  direct  question 

-.039 

-.104 

.  068 

-.011 

-.068 

FMO  20 

Ch  lid  I'espond  ing  wi  th  academic 
theme 

.151 

.220 

.  0'18 

.010 

.057 

FMO  78 

Adult  asking  direct  question 
of  children 

.  118 

.118 

.  027 

.057 

.031 

FMO  79 

Adult;  asking  open-ended  question 
of  clilldi'en 

-.395 

-.286 

.  038 

-.007 

-.180 

FMO  81 

Adult  Instructing  children 

.211 

.075 

.0-10 

.025 

.067 

FMO  89 

Adult  praising  clilldi'en  in 
task- related  activity 

.Ml 

.  Ill  ■ 

.  083 

.  04  1 

.093 

FMO  90 

Adult  praif^lng  children  for 
behavloi' 

-.062 

-.08:^ 

.  159 

FMO  9H 

Achilt  giving  task- rein  ted 
acknowledgment  to  children 

-.01;! 

.006 

.Or)2 

-.003 

.  002 

FMO  98 

Adult  giving  children  positive 
corrective  feedback  for  behavior 

.018 

.085 

.07-1 

.  171 

.  041 

FMO  100 

Adult  giving  children  corrective 
feedback  In  task- related  activity 

.on 

-.  ll'l 

.  104 



-.045 

FMO  105 

Adult  giving  children  feedback 
for  academic  response  to  adult 
academic  direct  question 

.  128 

.123 

.  067 

-.003 

.023 

BIO  110 

Adult  sli owing  positive  behavior 

-.196 

-.  130 

.  071 

.011 

-.085 

Child  Focus 

FMO  2 

Child  initiating  Interaction  with 
adult 

.093 

.062 

.161 

-.086 

.013 

FMO  8 

Child  Initiating  intei*action  with 
different  child 

-.272 

-.252 

.  109 

-.217 

FMO  2'A 

Cliild  Instiuctlng  self 

.246 

.237 

.084 

.087 

.  142 

FMO  25 

Child  instructing  self  by  using 
obj  ec  t  s 

-.010 

-.078 

.  006 

-.037 

-.044 

FMO  27 

Clilld  instructing  other  children 

-.212 

-.169 

.  063 

.062 

-.082 

FMO  :j8 

Child  making  produc t i ve ■ s ta tement 

-.210 

-.169 

.  028 

-.002 

-.118 

FMO  12 

Child  waiting 

.071 

.056 

.  012 

.014 

.147 

FMO  50 

Cliild  showing  positive  behavior 

-.211 

189 

.031 

-.036 

- .  1 4  .T 

FMO  88 

Adult  praising  children 

.020 

-.02-1 

.055 

-.037 

.029 

FMO  111 

All  negative  behavior 

-.125 

-.121 

.061 

.040 

-.121 

MAT  Q 

.703 

.198 

.205 

.278 

MAT  R 

.212 

.  168 

.  31  5 

Raven ' s 

.220 

.085 

Coopersmi  th 

.  169 

I  AH 

See  Appendi.x  A  for  description  oX  variables. 
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Table  VI 1 1-20 


HIGHEST  POSITIVE  CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  CLASSROOM 
OBSERVATION  VARIABLES  AND  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST  SCORES 
(Average  of  highest  positive  scores) 


 Grade  Level/Stream  

 Variable   Kindergarten      1/ef       1/ek     2/ef  3/ef 

CCL-'l      Arithmetic,   numbers,  math  .29+  ,22  —  .18 

CCL-5       Reading,  alphabet,  lan- 
guage development  —  .36"^        —  .29 


Adult  focus 

FMO  20    Child  responding  with  aca- 
demic theme 

FMO  90    Acquit  praising  children 
for  behavior 

FMO-100  Adult  giving  children 
corrective  feedback  in 
task- related  activity 

FMO-105  Adult  giving  child  feed- 
back for  academic  response 
to  adult  academic  direct 
question 

Child  focus 


FMO  2      Child  initiating  interac- 
tion with  adult 

FMO  23     Child  instructing  self 

FMO  88    Adult. praising  children 


.28 


.27 


.36 


,21 


19 


.26' 


.  35 


.20 


.26 


.20 


.22  + 


.23 


.27 


.17 


,25 


* 

Those  listed  as  higher  than  .15. 

+ 

Greater  variation  than   .10  between  achievement  scores. 
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Table  VIII-21 


LOWEST  NEGATIVE  CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  CLASSROOM 

OBSERVATION  VARIABLES  AND  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST  SCORES 

* 

(Average  of  Lowest  Negative  Scores) 

 Grade  Level /Stream  

Variable    Kindergarten     1/ef     1/ek     2/ef  3/ek 


CCL-14     Wide  variety  of  activi- 
ties ~  — -        ~        ~  -.20 

Adult  focus 

FMO  79    Adult  asking  open-ended 

question  of  children  —  —        —        --  -.35"^ 

FMO  110  Adult  showing  positive 

behavior  —  -,2b        —        —  — 

Child  focus 

FMO  8      Child  initiating  interac- 
tion with  different  child  -.17  ~        ~     -.20  -.26 

FMO  25     Child  instructing  self  by 

using  objects  —  -.28 

FMO  27    Child  instructing  other 

children  —  —     -.19        —  -.20 

FMO  38     Child  making  productive 

statements  -.18  —        —  -.20 

FMO  42     Child  waiting  —  —  -.24"^ 

FMO  50    Child  showing  positive 

behavior  —  —        —        —  -.22 


Those  listed  as  lower  than  .15. 

+ 

Greater  variation  than  .10  between  achievement  scores. 
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Table  vni-22 


TREND  OK  COURIDL-ATIONS  UHTUT-HN  SOMH  CJjNSSROOM  OBSHRV/N'I'l ON  VARl.NBLHS 
AND  ACinK\T-Mi;\;T  TKST  SCORKS 


a.  Selected  CO  Viiriables  Taken  from  Tablu  V]  1  i -20 

 Vnr i  able  

CCL  •!      ArUluiiolic,  innnbevs,  malh 

CCL  5      Reading,  alphabet,   lanKuage  dcvclopmeiU 

Adul t  Focus 

vy[0  20    Child  responding  with  acndemit;  I  heme 

l'"MO  90    Adul  I  praisinj;  children  Tor  behavior 

I'MO  100  Adul  I  Hiving  ehildren  eori-eel  ive  feedback 
in  Uisk- I'el  a  I  eti  activity 

IMO  105  Adult  j;ivin^  child  I'eedback   fur  acadeiitic. 

response  to  adult  academic  direct  quoiit  ion 

Child  I'ocus 

n\0  2      "Cliild  iniliatinn   inlei-action  with  adult 
i'^10  23    Child  iust  lUct  ing  sell' 
mo  8a    Adult  praisiny  ciiildven 

b.  Selected  CO  Variables  Taken  I  mm  Table  VII J -21 

 ■  Variabl  e   

CCL  14    Wide  I'ariety  oi  activities 

Adul t  Focus 

BIO  79    Adult  askirif^  open-entJed  ques t  ion  .of 
children 

h:\lO  110  Adult  yhowinK  positive  behavior 
Child  Focus 

BIO  8      Child  initiating  interaction  with 
di fie rent  child 

i-'MO  27  Child  insiruotinj;  olhei-  childrun 

I'MO  38  Child  making  pn>ductive  i^tatetnents 

VS\0  '12  Ch  ild  wa  i  t  ing 

ys\0  50  Child  sho\\-ing  positive  behavior 


K  inde  rgarl en 


K  indergarton 


Grade  Level 'Stream 


2/er 


Grade  Level  'S  t  ream 


1  ef 
M 


1/ek 


3/ef 


Overnll 


M 
M 
M 
M 


Key 


+  =  positive  coiM-el  a  t  ion 
-  =  Jiegative  coi'i-olat  ion 

M  =  correlations  not  oi"  tjie  same  sign,  mixed 
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As  mentioned  in  Part  F,   the  low  correlations  between  the  CO 
variables  and  affective  measures  ought  not  to  be  interpreted  as  showing 
that  Follow  Through  or  Non-Follow  Through  programs  make  little  difference 
to  the  affective  domain.     The  problem  may  well  lie  in  our  understanding 
of  affect,   and  therefore,   in  our  ability  to  measure  it.     Whereas  educators 
have  improved  their  cognitive  measurement  skills  over  the  last  35  years, 
affective  measurement  is  still  in  an  early  developmental  stage. 

Inability  to  measure  is  not  suggested  as  a  warrant  to  overlook 
important  educational  areas.     Rather,   the  problem  is  acknowledged  and  the 
results  need  to  be  viewed  accordingly. 

4 .       Discussion  of  Hi gh  Positive  Corre lations  Between  CO 
Variables  and  Achievement  Test  Scores 

The  high  positive  correlations,    shown  in  Table  VIII-20,  are 
discussed  in  three  sections:     academic  activities,   child  participation, 
and  adult  response  to  child. 

a.       Academic  Activities 


A  high  relationship  is  found  between  frequency  of  arith- 
metic activities   (CCL-4)  and  both  math  and  reading  scores  in  kindergarten, 
1/ef,   and  2/ef.     Examination  of  the  MAT  Q  reveals  that,   although  the  test 
items  emphasized  quantitative  concepts,   the  vocabulary  required  a  dif- 
ferent competence.     Thus,   ability  to  score  high  in  the  math  test  also 
reflected  ability  in  language  as  well.     The  correspondence  between  MAT-R 
and  Q  scores  is  shown  in  their  intercorre lations   (.5  to   .6  across  all 
grade  levels) . 

The  relationship  of  frequency  of  reading  activities 
(CCL-5)  to  achievement  test  outcomes  was  high  in  1/ef  and  2/ef,     It  is 
possible  that  the  type  of  reading- language  activities  provided  in  the 
classroom  was  appropriate  for  the  type  of  test  items  in  the  reading  tests. 
The  example  of  the  test  item  of  the  WRAT  reading  given  in  Section  C  sug- 
gests that  a  traditional  type  of  reading  experience  was  offered  in  primary 
grades;  e.g.,   children  read  passages  to  their  teachers  and  were  then 
asked  to  infer  meaning  from  the  written  material.     The  similarity  be- 
tween outcomes  in  the  reading  and  mathematics  subtests  suggests  that 
classroom  academic  activities  lead  to  good  performance  on  a  general 
achievement  measure  rather  than  on  two  separate  areas  of  achievement. 
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Consistent  with  their  stated  goals,  U,  Oregon  and  U,  Kansas 
classrooms  show  the  highest  frequency  of  math  and  reading  activities. 
Their  achievement  test  scores  ranked  high  among  sponsors.     Perhaps  lack 
of  a  stronger  correlation  may  be  attributed  to  the  U,   Pittsburgh  program 
which  is  one  of  the  lower  in  reading  time  sample,   yet  is  high  on  outcome 
measures.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  three  highest  programs  in 
mathematics  were  U,   Kansas,   U.  Oregon,   and  U,  Pittsburgh,     Although  these 
programs  have  a  high  academic  emphasis,   this  emphasis  is  accompanied  by 
the  strongest  amount  of  child  initiation  of  interaction  with  adults  of 
any  of  the  twelve  programs, 

(FT  programs  as  a  whole  contained  significantly  more 
child  initiation  with  adults  than  the  NFT  classrooms,) 


b ,       Child  Participation 

FMO-20^,    "child  responding  with  academic  theme,'*  was 
positively  related  to  the  achievement  test  outcomes  and  was  the  only  CO 
variable  which  showed  consistently  high  correlations  across  grade  levels. 

It  may  be  inferred  that  two  factors  contributed  to  this 
relationship:     (1)  similarity  of  the  test  focus   (academic  theme)  to  the 
observed  classroom  content,   and   (2)   activity  of  the  child  in  responding, 

FMO-2^,   "child  initiating  interaction  with  adult,"  is 
positively  correlated  at  K,    1/ef,   and  1/ek,     This  relationship  suggests 
the  importance  of  an  environment  which  encourages  verbal  participation 
by  the  child,   an  indication  of  active  involvement. 

FMO-23^,   "child  instructing  self,"  is  positively  related 
at  2/ef  and  3/ef .     It  may  be  assumed  that  as  children  progress  through 
grade  levels  they  are  better  able  to  instruct  themselves. 

This  variable  does  not  occur  most  often  in  the  classrooms 
of  models  whose  achievement  scores  are  among  the  highest.     Since  U, 
Florida  ranks  highest  on  this  variable  in  adult  focus  data  and  yet  does 
not  have  a  high  mean  achievement  score  overall,   the  possibility  that  the 
correlation  may  be  a  function  of  sponsorship  is  reduced.     Perhaps  this 
finding  reflects  the  fact  that  it  is  the  classroom  process  itself  or  a 
combination  of  variables  which  might  be  effective  for  academic  learning. 

In  the  discussion  of  each  of  the  child  participation  vari- 
ables above   (FMO-20Q,  FM0-2C,   and  FMO-23^),    the  participation  of  the 
child  is  assumed  to  be  basic  to  the   learning  process.     Although  level  of 
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participation  was  not  included  as  a  CO  variable,   the  fact  that  the  child 
responded  or  was  involved  rather  than  remaining  passive  and  perhaps  not 
even  receiving  information  reflects  pupil  participation.     The  principle 
of  getting  the  learner  actively  involved  in  order  to  produce  learning 
seems  to  be  generally  accepted  among  educational  psychologists,  although 
it  has  been  discussed  at  length  for  its  empirical  validity  (Sheffield, 
1961) . 

However,   sheer  participation  alone  is  probably  not  suf- 
ficient.    The  context  of  participation  (e.g.,   academic  emphasis )  seems 
to  be  an  important  covariable  to  participation.     The  value  of  pupil  par- 
ticipation has  also  been  discussed  in  Chapter  VII. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  classrooms  of  sponsors 
whose  achievement  test  scores  were  among  the  highest   (U.  Oregon,   U.  Pitts- 
burgh, and  U.   Kansas)  scored  high  on  child  participation  variables. 


c .       Adult  Response  to  Child 

High  positive  correlations  are  found  between  achievement 
test  scores  and  CO  variables  which  focus  on  adult  response  with  praxse 
or  feedback. 

a  "  Ti 

FMO-90  ,     Adult  praising  children  for  behavior,  and 

FMO-88  ,   "Adult  praising  children,"  measure  similar  behaviors  except 
that  FMO-88^  is  more  comprehensive,  since  it  includes  praise  for  task- 
related  behavior  as  well  as  general  behavior.     Both  these  variables  are 
highly  related  to  achievement  tests  at  the  kindergarten  level. 

The  high  correlation  with  praise  for  behavior  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  a  supportive  classroom  climate  where  children  are 
helped  to  develop  skills  and  are  praised  for  their  participation.  The 
advantage  of  the  supporting  environment  is  that  the  child  is  encouraged 
to  try  and  is  therefore  more  likely  to  perform  well.     These  findings  are 
supported  in  educational  literature,   although  definitions  of  positive 
or  supportive  climate  need  clarification.     Investigations  of  teacher 
characteristics  do  not  clearly  differentiate  between  different  types  of 
warmth  and  acceptance,  but  it  may  be  inferred  that  teachers  who  praise 
children  and  acknowledge  performance  approximate  the  warm  and  accepting 
teacher.     Although  research  findings  are  not  consistent,   some  show  that 
the  warm,   accepting  teachers  generate  a  greater  interest  in  schoolwork 
(Reed,   1961)  and  may  produce  more  proficiency  in  vocabulary  and  arith- 
metic  (Christensen,    1960) . 
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Correlation  between  FMO-90^,    "Adult  praising  children  for 
behavior,"  and  test  outcomes  was  interesting  when  comparing  higher  grade 
levels.     Whereas,   adult  praise  for  behavior  was  highly  correlated  with 
achievement  (.18  to  .36)  at  the  kindergarten  level,   at  1/ef  it  was 
moderately  correlated  (.04  to   .15),   and  at  1/ek  less  correlated   (-.01  to 
.11).     The  correlations  become  less  positive  through  the  grades.  The 
correlation  with  achievement  tests  is  negative  at  2/ek,   2/ef,   and  3/ef. 
FMO-88^  follows  a  similar  diminishing  correlation  pattern. 

It  is  possible  that  this  decrease  may  be  explained  by 
the  state  of  satiation  described  by  Gerwitz  and  Baer  (1958) .     These  re- 
searchers confirmed  their  hypothesis  that  chi Idren  receiv ing  substantial 
amounts  of  social  approval  should  have  their  needs  in  this  respect  sat- 
isfied,  and  under  such  a  condition  social  approval  as  a  means  of  promoting 
learning  would  become  less  effective. 

Other  possible  explanations  are   (a)  social  approval  may 
become  a  much  less  important  reward  with  older  children,   and   (b)  as 

children  become  more  autonomous  in  their  learning,   their  own  activity 
becomes  sel f -reinforcing,     U,  Kansas  ranks  high  in  achievement  test  data 
and  is  much  higher  than  other  sponsors  in  the  occurrence  of  these  teacher- 
praise  variables   (see  Appendix  L),     However,   the  relationship  between 
these  variables  and  achievement  tests  diminishes  even  from  K  to  the  1/ek 
level  (K  correlations  ranging  from   .18  to    .37  for  FMO-88'^ ;   1  ek  corre- 
lations ranging  from  -.01  to   .11  for  FMO-90^  and  ranging  from   .10  to 
.15  for  FMO-88^) . 

A  high  correlation  is  found  between  FMO-100^,   "Adult  giving 
children  corrective  feedback  in  task- related  activity,"  and  test  scores 
at  the  1/ek  level.     The  trend  was  positive  for  all  other  levels  except 
3/ef, 

High  correlation  is  also  found  between  FMO-105^,  "Adult 
givjng  child  feedback  for  academic  response  to  academic  direct  question," 
and  achievement  test  scores  at  both  K  and  1/ek  levels. 

The  high  correlations  between  feedback  (FMO-lOO^  and  -105^) 
and  achievement  tests  suggest  the  importance  of   (a)   the  high  ranking  of 
U.   Kansas  and  U.   Pittsburgh  model* classrooms  on  this  variable,   and  (b) 
specificity  of  reinforcement  for  academic  activity.     U.   Kansas  and  U. 
Pittsburgh  incorporate  into  their  lessons  reinforcement  and  corrective 
feedback  contingent  on  children's  correct  responses  and  other  valued 
behavior.     This  correlation  suggests  that  feedback  on  a  specific  task 
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enables  the  child   to  perform  those  tasks  accurately,   a  sequence  that  con- 
tributes to  performance  of  similar  tasks  in  the  MAT  test  battery.  These 
findings  support  the  psychological  principle  that  feedback  that  gives  the 
child  definite  direction  to  specific  tasks  will  increase  learning.  The 
value  of  providing  knowledge  of  results  has  been  well  established   in  the 
psychological  literature  (Ammons,   1956;  Lumsdaine,  1964), 

The  findings  of  the  high  positive  correlations  between  CO 
variables  and  achievement  test  scores  emphasize  two  well-known  psycho- 
logical principles:      (a)   actively  involve  the  learner,   and   (b)  provide 
the  learner  with  feedback  on  his  academic  performance, 

b ,       Discussion  of  High  Negative  Correlations  Between  CO  Variables 
and  Achievement  Test  Scores 

Negative  correlations  will  be  discussed  in  four  parts:  (a) 
child  initiating  and  instructing,  (b)  child  waiting,  (c)  wide  variety 
of  activities,   and   (d)  unexpected  findings. 

a ,       Child   Initiating  and  Instructing 

FMO-8^,   "Child  initiating  interaction  with  different 
child,"  is  negatively  correlated  with  achievement  test  scores  at  the  K, 
2/ef,   and  3/ef  levels.     It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  implications  of 
this  relationship  since  initiating  interaction  with  another  child  may  be 
indicative  of  such  diverse  behavior  as  introducing  thoughtful  ideas  to 
a  peer  or  instigating  mischief.     However,    it  is  possible  that  even  if  the 
interactions  are  appropriate  to  academic  activities,   very  young  children 
may  usually  not  be  able  to  persist  at  academic  activities  when  alone  with 
peers.     Unless  child-to-child  interactions  are  introduced  with  careful 
guidance  and  purposeful  planning,    it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  activity 
will  not  be  conducive  to  task  persistence  and   to  the  achievement  of 
academic  goals. 

In  addition,    the  modification  of  the  coding  system  to 
identify  different  kinds  of  child-to-child   interaction  will  be  useful  to 
future  analyses. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  classrooms  of  the  sponsors 
with  high  achievement  scores  (U.   Oregon,   U.  Kansas,   and  U.  Pittsburgh) 
^ere  in  the  four  lowest  ranks  on  this  variable.     This  suggests  a  con- 
comitant of  other  processes  that  happen  to  exist  in  high  and  low  achieve- 
ment sponsors. 
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FMO-25^,   "child  instructing  self  by  using  objects,"  is 
negatively  correlated  at  the  1/ef  level.     Whereas  "Child   instructing  self" 
which  includes  the  data  under  "child  instruqting  sell"  using  objects"  was 
positively   correlated  at  2/ei"  and  M/ef,   the  use  of  objects  at  the  1/ ef 
level  lor  purposes  of  self-instruction  siiows  a  negative  relationship. 

Classrooms  of  the  L\  Oregon  model,   which  scored  high  on 
achievement  tests  at  this  grade  level,   ranked  lowest  on  the  occurrence 
of  this  variable.     Besides  the  probability  that  the  variable  occurs 
frequently  in  programs  which  did  not  show  high  achievement  test  perfor- 
mance,   the  difference  may  be  attributed   to  the  need  -for  carefully  orga- 
nized  teacher  planning  whenever  very  young  children  are  expected  to  use 
objects  in  learning  processes.     What  may  begin  as  a  meaningful  learning 
situation,   with  the  use  of  concrete  objects  for  testing  and  examining, 
may  become  boring,   a  play  activity,   or  a  distraction  to  the  purpose  of 
the  lesson.     Adult  guidance  is  needed   too  in  the  manipulation  of  objects 
for  direction,    for  suggestion  of  alternatives,  or  for  reinforcement. 
Programmed  materials,   for  example,   are  logically  ordered  with  some  buxlt- 
in  feedback,   so  that  older  children,   especially,   may  continue  to  instruct 
themselves   for  a  relatively  long  period.     Such  task-oriented  expectation 
may  be  unrealistic  for  beginning  first  graders  working  with  objects. 

The  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  findings  (FMO-23'^ 
and  FMO-25^)  suggests  the  need  for  developing  observational  instruments 
which  can  include  both  fairly  gross  and  fairly  specific  items. 

FMO-27^,   "Child   instructing  other  children/'  is  negatively 
correlated  at  1/ek.     The  argument  used   for  FMO-8*^ ,   "Child  initiating 
interaction  with  different  child,"  is  applicable  to  this  relationship. 
Young  children  are  not  automatically  good  teachers  of  mathematics  and 
reading  for  their  peers.     Although  some  models  such  as  EDC  encourage  such 
activity  and  show  a  high  frequency  on  this  variable,   their  goals  are 
broad  and   include  development  of  social  interaction  skills.  Unfortunately, 
the  measures  used  in  this  evaluation  do  not  assess  st.me  important  educa- 
tional goals  whicix  are  of  great  importance  to  some  models. 

b.       Child  Waiting 

FMO-42*^,   "Child  waiting,"  is  negatively  correlated  at  1/ek 
but  has  mixed  results  across  other  grade/streams.     Most  sponsors  view 
"Child  waiting"  as  undesirable  and  their  teacher  preparation  classes  are 
intended  to  give  adults  skill   in  providing  the  children  with  the  appro- 
priate activities.     It  is  possible   to  imagine  situations  where  even  well 
prepared  lessons  do  not  always  meet  the  needs  of  the  child  throughout  the 
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period  the  child  is  not  involved  or  participating  in  any  activity.  The 
negative  relationship  may  occur  because,   as  the  child  is  kept  waiting,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  regain  his  participation,   and  the  child  may  be  making 
negative  inferences  about  his  own  worth  and  ability  during  frequent  and/or 
long  waiting  periods.     Thus,    li  de  learning  is  likely  to  occur. 


c .       Wide  Variety  of  Activities 

CCL-14,   "wide  variety  of  activities,"  is  negatively  re- 
lated to  achievement  test  scores  at  3 /ef .     If  tasks  and  activities  such 
as  arts,   crafts,   etc.,  were  appropriate  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
students,   their  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  these  activities  would 
probably  be  high.     Interest  in  specific  tasks,   however,   is  not  measured 
by  the  tests  administered.     The  occurrence  of  this  variable  was  especially 
high  in  the  classrooms  of  the  EDC  and  Far  West  models,  which  consider 
these  activities  as  central  curricula,   not  extracurricular.     These  models 
did  not  ocore  high  on  achievement  measures. 


d .       Unexpected  Findings 

It  was  not  expected  that  large  negative  correlations  would 
be  found  between  achievement  test  scores  and  the  following  variables: 

•  FMO-110^,  *'Adult  showing  positive  behavior"  at  1/ef; 

•  FMO-50^,  "Child  showing  positive  behavior"  at  3/ef; 

•  FMO-SS*^  ,  "Child  making  productive  statements"  at  K. 
and  3/ef. 

Indices  of  positive  behavior  are  laughing,   smiling,  exu- 
berance,  and  enthusiasm.     It  is  difficult  to  interpret  this  negative 
relationship  with  positive  behavior  by  adult  or  child,   but  the  following 
speculation  is  offered. 

Sponsors  who  encourage  positive  affect  (U.  Arizona  and 
Far  West)  did  indeed  show  a  high  occurrence  of  adult  positive  behavior. 
Bank  Street  and  EDC  classrooms  were  highest  in  FMO-50^,   "Child  showing 
positive  behavior."     The  classrooms  of  these  sponsors  were  not  among  the 
highest  in  achievement  tests  and,   although  no  causality  may  be  assumed, 
the  negative  relationship  between  variable  and  achievement  is  not  then 
surprising.     It  is  possible  that  other  variables  may  be  responsible  for 
both  of  these  factors.     As  stated  earlier,   this  evaluation,  unfortunately, 
does  not  assess  the  many  psychological  and  educational  .changes  which 
sponsors  such  as  U.  Arizona,   Far  West,   Bank  Street,   and  EDC  attempt  to 
bring  about. 
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"Child  making  productive  statement/'  is  an 
activity  which  is  viewed  as  conducive  to  learning.     Productive  statement 
suggests  that  a  child  has  attended  to  another's  statement  about  a  cur- 
ricular  activity  and  that  he  has  extended  or  added  to  the  idea.  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  context  in  which  productive  statements  are  made  would 
be  helpful  in  interpreting  correlations.     If,   e.g..   productive  statements 
are  primarily  on  life  expe:x.nce,   it  would  not  be  expected  that  this  would 
be  noted  on  reading  and  math  tests. 


One  may  speculate  that  our  tests  are  not  appropriate  to 
the  many  benefits  which  may  be  derived  from  such  conversations  regarding 
tasks.     The  classrooms  of  the  model  which  showed  a  high  occurrence  of 
this  activity,   Southwest  Lab,  were  not  among  the  highest  in  achievement 
scores  and,   thus,    the  variable  may  be  indexed  with  sponsors  whose  achieve- 
ment scores  were  low.     We  would  not  conclude  that  because  such  inter- 
actions do  not  correlate  with  achievement  tests  that  they,  therefore, 
should  be  discouraged.     Rather,   we  suggest  that  at  this  time  we  are  not 
able  to  evaluate  their  contributions  toward  child  growth. 


6,       Individual  Attention  Analysis 


variables : 


Individual  attention  data  were  compiled   fron^  the  following  CCL 

•  CCL-15      Teacher  with  one  child   in  any  academic  activity 

•  CCL-19      Aide  with  one  child  in  any  academic  activity 

•  CCL-23      Volunteer  with  one  child  in  any  academic 

activity 

•  CCL-35      Any  adult   (T,   A,   V)  with  one  child   in  any 

activity . 

Because  FT  programs  offered  more  individual  attention,   an  exploratory 
analysis  of  the  variables  dealing  with  individual  attention  given  by 
teacher,   aide,  or  volunteer  showed  an  interesting  sequence  of  positive 
correlations  with  achievement  test  scores  (see  Appendix  F,  Partial 
Correlations  Between  Test  Scores  and  Individual  Attention),     Table  VIII- 
23  shows  relationships  when  they  were   ,15  or  greater. 


Table  VIII-23  indicates  that  attention  given  to  an  individual 
child  by  an  adult  is  positively  correlated  with  language  (receptive 
vocabulary)   skills  as  measured  by  the  Peabody  Test  at  K,  with  fvIAT  Q  and 
MAT  R  (academic)   tests  at  1/ek,   and  with  Raven^s   (problem  solving)  at 
2/ek. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  the  trend  of  these  correlations 
(see  Appendix  F  for  partial  correlations  with  all  tests) ,  Benefits 
accompanying  individual  attention  seem  to  follow  the  pattern  of  the 
child's  learning  processes.     At  the  kindergarten  level,    the  high  correla- 
tion with  the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  is  congry^nt  with  the  fact 
that  children  are  engaged   in  building  their  basic  and  common  vocabulary. 

Having  developed  some  language  skills  or  a  medium  for  learning, 
the  child   is  then  ready  (at  1/ek)   to  apply  this  to  the  development  c+' 
basic  reading  and  math  skills.     The  correlation  with  academic  achirve- 
ment  at  2/ek  continues  to  show  a  positive  (but  lower)  correlation,  but 
a  stronger  correlation  is  found  with  problem  solving  skills.     One  might 
conclude,   on  the  basis  of  the  trend  of  these  correlations,    that  individual 
attention   is  given  to  the  child  for  skills  and/or  that  the  child  most 
effectively  benefits  from  individual  attention  which  is  most  appropriate 
to  his  developmental  needs. 

Table  VIII-23 

HIGHEST  AND  LOWEST  CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  INDIVIDUAL 
ATTENTION  VARIABLES  AND  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST  SCORES 


Grade  Level/Stream 
Kindergarten 

First  Grade/ek 
Second  Grade/ef 
Second  Grade/ek 
Third  Grade/ef 


Achievement 
Test 

MAT  Q 
MAT  R 
Peabody 

MAT  Q 
MAT  R 

MAT  Q 
MAT  R 

MAT  R 
Raven ' s 

MAT  Q 


CCL  Variables  Indicating  Individual 

Adult  Attention  to  a  Child  

CCL-15     CCL-19     CCL-23  CCL-35 


+  .19 

+  .17 
+  .33 


+  .26 


+  .16 

+  .15 
+  .33 

+  .17 
+  .25 


+  .18 


+  .21 


+  .17 
+  .23 

-.22 


-.15 
+  .20 

+  .17 
+  .33 


+  .25 


* 

CCL-15  Teacher  with  one  child  in  academic  activity. 

CCL-19  Aide  with  one  child  in  academic  activity. 

CCL-23  Volunteer  with  one  child  in  academic  activity. 

CCL-35  Any  adult  with  one  child  in  any  activity. 
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The  correlations  in  Table  VIII-23  may  also  be  reflective  of 
the  emphases  of  those  sponsors  in  the  K,   1/ek,  and  2/ek  grade  level/ 
streams.     Three  of  these  sponsors  who,   in  particular,   emphasize  individual 
attention  in  their  program  descriptions  are  Far  West  Lab,  U.   Kansas,  and 
U,  Pittsburgh,     The  Newman-Keuls  tables  in  Appendix  L  show  that  U,  Pitts- 
burgh,  in  particular,   and  Far  West  Lab  are  high  in  observed   frequency  of 
individual  attention  activities. 


7 ,  Summary 

In  general,    the  partial  correlation  data  suggest  that  some 
observation  variables  are  related  to  achievement  scores.     The  following 
findings  seem  especially  important: 


(1)  Frequency  of  mathematics  and   reading  activities  is 
positively  re  1  a ted   to  achievement  test  scores.  Al- 
though the  relationship  decreases  at  the  highest 
grade  level  (3/ef ) ,   the  trend  is  consistent  and 
positive  across  all  grade  levels .      It  is  suggested 
that,    in  addition  to  frequency  of  math  and  reading 
instruction,   the  type  of  instruction  in  high  scoring 
sites  is  structured  and  organized  according  to  the 
logic  of  the  subject  matter  and  that  this  type  of 
activity  is  probably  similar  to  achievement  test 
activities . 

(2)  Feedback  for  specifically  defined  child  behavior  is 
positively  related  to  achievement  test  scores.  It 
is  suggested  that  knowledge  of  results  on  academic 
tasks  in  particular  may  predict  high  achievement 

in  academic  test  scores . 

(3)  "child  responding  with  academic  theme"  is  positively 
correlated  at  all  grade  1 eve  Is .     The  consistently 
high  correlations  of  this  variable  across  grade  levels 
indicate  the  importance  of  student  participation 

in  academic  work.     Other  variables  which  also 

emphasized  participation  and  which  were  positively 

related  to  achievement  were  "Child  initiating 

interaction  with  adult"  and  "Child  instructing  self." 

(4)  Correlation  between  praise  for  general  behavior  and 
achievement  decreases  through  the  grades.     As  defined 
by  the  CO  system,   adult  praise  of  children  for  general 
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behavior,   as  well  as  for  task- related  behavior,  is 
suggestive  of  a  supportive  classroom  climate  where 
children  are  encouraged  and  reinforced  for  their 
behaviors . 

(5)     The  exploratory  analysis  of  variables  dealing  with 
individual  attention  given  to  children  shows  a 
developmental  pattern  in  its  positive  correlations 
with  achievement  test  scores.     Positive  correla- 
tions are  found  at  the  kindergarten  level  with 
vocabulary,   at  the  1/ek  level  with  reading  and  math 
skills,   and  at  the  2/ek  level  with  problem  solving 
skills.     The  following  elements  probably  contribute 
to  the  positive  correlation:     the  presence  of  the 
adults,    the  appropriateness  of  their  interaction, 
and/or  the  readiness  of  the  child  to  benefit  from 
individual  attention  when  it  is  appropriate  to  his 
developmental  need . 

H.       Exploratory  Analysis 

1 .       Procedure  and  Results 

The  ANCOVA  model  was  employed  to  perform  some  exploratory 
analyses  which  involved  testing  hypotheses  regarding  the  impacts  of 
sponsor  programs.     Sponsors  were  grouped   into  three  clusters  according 
to  their  stated  intentions  and  program  emphases.     Although  each  sponsor 
has  developed  a  unique  program  and  approach  to  implementation,  some 
similarities  between  models  can  be  detected  and  typologies  can  be 
formulated  that  permit  identification  of  groups  of  sponsors  who  share 
some  goals  or  who  utilize  similar  methods  and  materials.     For  example, 
the  classification  scheme  developed  by  Maccoby  and  Zellner  (1970)  dif- 
ferentiates programs  emphasizing  behavior  modification  from  those  focused 
on  cognitive  growth  and  from  those  oriented  toward  self-actualization. 

From  this  typology  and  after  review  of  stated  intentions,  the 
Follow  Through  sponsors  with  sites  at  which  data  were  collected  for  the 
current  study  were  grouped  as  follows: 

Group  A:     Self -actualization  (socioemotional  goals  emphasis) 
Far  West 

University  of  Arizona 

Bank  Street 

EDC 
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Group  B:     Behavior  Modification  (traditional  academic  goals 
emphasis) 

University  of  Oregon 
University  of  Kansas 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

Group  C:     Cognitive  Growth  (emphasis  on  concept  development 
through  experience) 

Far  West 

University  of  Georgia 

High/Scope 

ILM 

Far  West  was  included  in  both  Group  A  and  Group  C  because  it  puts  heavy 
emphasis  on  problem  solving  through  actual  "hands  on"  experience  (similar 
to  the  remainder  of  Group  C)   and  on  child-directed  activity,  intrinsic 
motivation,   and  development  of  self-worth  concepts   (like  others  in 
Group  A) ,       The  University  of  Florida  model  was  not  included   in  any  of 
the  above  groups  because  it  is  not  essentially  a  classroom  model  ;  SE  was 
excluded  because  it  is  a  bilingual  model  focused  specifically  on  lan- 
guage development . 

Using  the  above  sponsor  groupings,    two  sets  of  hypotheses  were 
formulated   and   two  sets  of  comparisons  between  groups  were  performed. 
The  first  set  of  hypotheses  predicted  differences  between  sponsors  in 
Group  A  and  those  in  Group  B;    the  second   set  contrasted  sponsors  in 
Group  B  with  those  in  Group  C,     These  two  sets  of  comparisons  are  dis- 
cussed separately  below. 

All  Follow  Through  sponsors  seek  to  promote  growth  in  academic 
and  affective  areas.     Nevertheless,   it  is  possible   to  distinguish  sponsors 
on  the  basis  of  different  sequences  of  events  and  different  emphases 
they  feel  will  best  promote  such  growth.     Group  B,    for  example,   will  gen- 
erally assume  that  reinforcement  of  behaviors  which  demonstrate  competence 
in  academic  skills  will  build  confidence  and  self-esteem  in  young  chil- 
dren,  while  Group  A  will  generally  assuii:e  that  cognitive  growth  and 
achievement  of  academic  skills  will  follow  naturally  when  a  child's  curi- 
osity is  stimulated  and  he  has  acquired  a  sense  of  self-worth.     Thus  the 


Although  it  could  be  argued   that  UA  and  BC  have  recently  placed  more 
emphasis  in  their  programs  on  concept  development  through  experience 
than  they  did  in  the  past,   the  groupings  used  in  this  analysis  were 
based  on  the  sponsors^   primary  program  emphases.     For  this  reason, 
UA  and  BC  were  not  included  in  Group  C. 
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former  set  of  sponsors  (Group  B)   places  primary--or  at  least,  more 
immediate — emphasis  on  development  of  academic  skills,  while  the  latter 
group  (Group  A)   focuses  on  promoting  social  and  emotional  development. 

Findings  by  Bissell   (1970),   Stearns  (1971),   and  others  suggest 
that  a  sponsor  who  designs  his  program  to  achieve  certain  immediate  ob- 
jectives is  more  likely  to  attain  those  objectives  than  a  sponsor  who 
selects  other  short-term  goals.     In  a  study  of  preschool  programs  em- 
ploying IQ  tests  as  the  outcome  measure ,   Stearns  concluded   that  "there  is 
evidence  that  the  closer  the  curriculum  is  to  the  kind  of  content  on  the 
intelligence  tests,    the  more  likely  will  be  an  immediate  effect  on  level 
of  intellectual  functioning  measured   in  the  children." 

Adjusted  effects  on  the  cognitive  and  noncognitive  tests  ad- 
ministered tc  FT  and  NFT  children  in  kindergarten  through  third  grade 
(displayed  in  Tables  VIII-7  through  VIII-12)  were  used  to  test  the  hypoth- 
esis that  reliable  differences  in  outcomes  would  be  found  between  those 
sponsors  whose   intended  focus  is  primarily  on  development  of  traditional 
academic  skills  and  those  whose  orientation  centers  on  affective  growth. 
In  particular,    test   scores  were  examined  to  determine  whether  children 
in  programs  emphasizing  academic  goals   (Group  B)   earned  consistently 
higher  scores  on  cognitive  measures  while  children  in  programs  emphasizing 
socioemotional  growth  (Group  A)   scored   significantly  higher  on  measures 
of  affect.     Finally,    it  might  be  expected  that  these  differences  would  be 
strongest  in  the  entering  grades,   since  sponsors  in  Group  A  generally 
expect  high  sel f -esteem  and  motivation  to  result  eventually  in  increased 
achievement  and  sponsors  in  Group  B  expect  reinforcement  of  behaviors  con- 
nected with  academic  success  to  foster  increased  motivation  and  sense  of 
self-worth. 

Results  of  these  comparisons  are  displayed  in  Tables  VIII-24 
and  VIII-25  .     Because  children  in  some  of  the  projects  enter  Follow 
Through  in  Kindergarten,  while  others  join  the  program  in  the  First  Grade, 
all  of  Group  A  could  not  be  directly  compared  with  all  of  Group  B.  The 
groups  were  divided  into  two  subgroups — entering  kindergarten  projects 
and  entering  first  grade  pro jects--and  comparisons  were  restricted  to 
children  in  the  same  grade  level/stream  combination. 

Table  VIII-24  displays  the  results  of  multivariate  F  tests  per- 
formed to  examine  differences  over  all  ou tcome  measures  for  each  grade 
level/stream  combination.     For  projects  with  pupils  entering  at  kinder- 
garten, contrasts  between  Group  A  and  Group  B  were  significant  (p  <.01) 
at  both  kindergarten  and  first  grade  levels.     For  projects  where  pupils 
enter  at  first  grade,  Groups  A  and  B  differed  significantly  at  all  three 
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levels  tested.     These  results  tend  to  confirm  the  first  hypothesis  posed 
above;   that  is,  with  the  exception  of  second  grado  children  entering  at 
kindergarten,  scores  obtained  from  children  in  programs  focused  on  aca- 
demic achievement  differ  reliably  from  those  of  children  in  programs 
emphasizing  socioemotional  goals . 

Table  VIII-25  displays  the  directions,  magnitudes,  and  standard 
deviations  of  contrasts  between  the  mean  adjusted  scores  of  Groups  A  and 
B  on  individual  measures  .     For  example  ,  at  the  kindergarten  level  ,  Group 
B  exceeded  Group  A  by  6.22  units  on  the  quantitative  subtest  of  the  MAT, 
etc.     For  projects  in  the  entering  kindergarten  stream,  scores  of  chil- 
dren in  Group  B  exceeded  those  of  children  in  Group  A  on  all  cognitive 
measures  at  all  three  grade  levels  tested.     These  contrasts  reached 
significance  (p  <.05)   in  six  of  the  ten  contrasts  made  ,  ndth  differences 
on  quantitative  and  reading  measures  failing  to  reach  significance  only 
for  second  grade.     Contrasts  on  noncognitive  measures,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  not  suggest  a  clear  pattern.     The  direction  of  the  differences  is  not 
consistent  (except  for  second  grade)  ,  and  in  no  case  does  a  contrast 
reach  significance  at  the   ,05  level. 

The  entering  first  grade  projects  also  display  a  clear  pattern 
on  cognitive  measures.     Contrasts  favored  Group  B  in  nine  of  eleven  cases 
and  reach  si  e:nif  icance  in  seven  instances.     Significant  differences  were 
found  at  all  grade  levels.     Neither  of  the  two  contrasts  favoring  Group  A 
on  cognitive  measures  is  significant  ,     On  noncognitive  tests  ,  Group  B  is 
again  favored,  significantly  so  on  the  lAR ,  which  specifically  examines 
children's  feelings  of  responsibility  for  their  academic  successes  and 
failures , 

The  data  in  Table  VIII-25  lend  strong  support  to  the  hypothesis 
that  contrasts  on  cognitive  tests  would  reliably  favor  children  in 
programs  emphasizing  development  of  traditional  academic  skills  over 
children  in  programs  focused  on  socioemotional  development.     In  most 
cases,  differences  between  the  two  groups  significantly  favored  Group  B 
on  cognitive  measures.     On  noncognitive  measures,  however,  the  majority 
of  differences  were  not  in  the  predicted  direction  (favoring  Group  A) , 
Since  only  two  contrasts  are  large  enough  to  reach  significance,  the  data 
must  be  considered  inconclusive. 

It  was  suggested  above  that  the  contrasts  might  be  expected  to 
diminish  in  the  later  grades,  since  both  groups  of  sponsors  ultimately 
seek  to  promote  both  academic  and  affective  growth.     No  such  tendency  is 
readily  apparent  in  the  data,  however.     Although  the  magnitude  of  con- 
trasts on  the  MAT  subtests  drops  from  significance  at  the  Kindergarten 


and  first  grade/ek  levels  to  insignificance  at  second  grade/ek,  this 
shift  may  be  related  to  the  inclusion  of  two  projects  in  Group  A  at  the 
lower  levels  and  only  one  project  at  the  second  grade  level. 

While  all  sponsors  expect  children  to  be  able  to  handle  new 
situations  and  to  solve  problems  that  they  have  not  confronted  before, 
Group  C  sponsors  emphasize  the  learn ing-to-learn  processes.  Those 
approaches  based  on  Piagetian  theories  (HS ,  UG)   and  those  claiming  a 
problem-solving  focus  (FW,   IL)   use  concrete  materials  more  often  and 
tend  to  expose  children  to  a  wider  variety  of  materials.     Group  B,  by 
contrast,  focuses  move  on  academic  materials. 

It  might  then  be  expected  that  the  two  sponsor  groups  would 
have  different  patterns  of  performance  on  the  outcome  tests.  Specifi- 
cally, Group  B  would  be  expected  to  excel  on  traditional  measures  of 
achie-'ement  that  utilize  memory  skills  —  i.e.,  the  WRAT  and  the  MAT  sub- 
tests.    Children  in  Group  C,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  predicted  to 
perform  bv^tter  on  tests  like  the  Peabody  and  the  Raven's,  both  of  which 
draw  upon   concepts  other  than  traditional  reading  and  quantitative  skills. 
The  Peabody  was  used  here  to  measure  vocabulary  by  asking  the  child  tn 
match  a  word  with  a  picture  of  the  object  category  or  action  named. 
The  Raven's  was  used  to  measure  problem-solving  by  asking  the  child  to 
select  among  several  alternatives  the  one  that  will  complete  a  visual 
pattern  . 

The  hypotheses  examined  in  the  data  below  pertain  only  to  the 
academic. skills  and  problem-solving  measures.  No  predictions  were  made 
with  regard  \o  the  noncognitive  measures. 

Results  of  examination  of  this  second  set  of  contrasts  between 
sponsor  groups  are  displayed  in  Tables  VIII -26  and  VIII-27.     As  was  the 
case  with  the  first  set  of  contrasts  ,  the  groups  were  divided  into  sub- 
groups according  to  entering  grade,  and  contrasts  were  restricted  to 
children  in  the  same  grade  level/stream  combination. 

Table  VIII-26  displays  F  statistics  and  significance  levels 
for  the  overall  contrasts.     The  data  indicate  that  in  entering- 
kindergarten  projects.  Group  B  differed  significantly  from  Group  C  at  all 
three  grade  levels,  although  the  level  of  significance  dropped  from  .01 
for  kindergarten  and  first  grade  to   .05  for  second  grade.     For  projects 
where  pupils  enter  at  first  grade,  significant  contrasts  (p  <.01)  were 
found  at  the  second  and  third  gride  levels.     It  is  not  clear  from  the 
data  why  contrasts  between  th .   ^jioups  are  stronger  at  some  grade  levels 
than  at  others,  however,  sinc<    both  the  measures  employed  and  the  projects 
included  in  Group  C  varied  across  grade  level. 
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Table  VIII-27  examines  contrasts  between  mean  adjusted  scores 
on  the  individual  measures.     With  respect  to  cognitive  tests  it  was 
hypothesized  that  Group  B  scores  would  exccod  those  of  Group  C  on  measures 
of  traditional  academic  skills — i.e.,  the  quantitative  and  reading-  sub- 
tests of  the  \VRAT  and  the  MAT,     For  both  en tering-kindergar ten  and 
enterinft-first-grade  projects,  the  data  tend  to  confirm  this  hypothesis. 
Means  from  Group  B  consistently  exceed  those  from  Group  C.  On  the  \VRAT 
subtests,  administered  only  to  children  in  the  entering  grades,  only  one 
of  four  contrasts  is  significant  at  the   .05  level,  but  for  the  MAT,  ad- 
ministered at  all  levels,  the  contrasts  are  significant  in   ten  of  twelve 
instances . 

Scores  obtained  on  the  Peabody  and  Raven's  tests  suggest  a 
different  pattern.     These  measures  are  less  dependent  on  mastery  of- 
reading  and  arithmetic  skills  than  are  most  traditional  achievement 
tests,  and  they  may  therefore  be  more  suitable  for  use  as  measures  of  the 
kind  of  cognitive  growth  toward  which  sponsor  programs  in  Group  C  are 
oriented.     The  contrasts  displayed  in  Table  VIII-27  indicate  that,  the 
mean  adjusted  scores  of  children  in  Group  C  programs  are  higher  on  the 
Peabody  and  the  Raven's  than  are  the  scores  of  children  in  Gronp  B.  Any 
conclusions  about  these  data,  however,  should  be  considered  highly  ten- 
tative.    Although  contrasts  favor  Group  C  over  Group  B  in  every  instance 
examined,  none  is  large  enough  to  reach  significance.  Furthermore, 
comparable  tests  were  not  used  across  all  grade  levels  (the  Peabody  and 
the  Raven's  measure  different  aspects  of  cognitive  growth). 

No  predictions  were  made  regarding  contrasts  between  Groups  B 
and  C  on  noncognitive  measures.     For  entering-kindergarten  projects  the 
contrasts  obtained  are  small  and  do  not  consistently  favor  either  group. 
Contrasts  at  the  second-  and  third-grade  levels  of  the  entering-f irs t- 
grade  projects  do  reach  significance,  favoring  Group  B  at  both  levels  on 
the  lAR. 

2 ,  Conclusions 

The  data  examined  above  produced  some  interesting  patterns  of 
contrasts  between  sponsor  groups.     On  measures  of  traditional  academic 
skills  (i.e.,  the  WRAT  and  the  MAT)  ,  children  in  programs  focusing  on 
development  of  these  skills  through  reinforcement  of  desired  behaviors 
and  successful  performance  received  significantly  hii^'her  scores  than 
both  children  in  programs  emphasizing  socioemotional  growth  and  children 
"in  programs  focusing  on  cognitive  development  through  use  of  concrete 
materials. 
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On  the  Raven and  the  Poabody  tests,  both  of  which  arc  designed 
to  be  relatively  independent  of  traditional  reading  and  quantitative 
skills,   the  contrasts  between  the  academic  skills  group  and  the  socio- 
emotional  development  group  were  not  significant;   on  the  Raven ^s,  these 
contrasts  were  mixed  (i.e.,  neither  group  was  favored  consistently). 
Contrasts  on  the  same  measures  between  the  academic  skills  group  and  the 
concept  development  group  consistently,  although  not  significantlv  , 
favored  the  latter. 

Although  the  data  base  employed  in  this  study  of  contrasts 
between  sponsor  groupings  is  too  small  to  permit  drawing  firm  conclusions, 
it  appears  that  tests  like   the  Raven  's  and  the  Pea body     serve  a  useful 
function  in  the  test  battery  as  tests  of  cognitive  development,  particu- 
larly for  children  in  programs  which  do  not  immediately  emphasize  tradi- 
tional skills. 

The  data  on  noncognitive  measures  do  not,   for  the  most  part, 
reliably  differentiate  between  the  sponsor  groupings.     lAR  data  from  the 
entering-f irst-grade  projects  display  the  only  strikingly  consistent 
pattern,  with  the  U.  Oregon  project  favored  over  both  other  groups. 
Since  the  U.  Oregon  model  is  not  included  with  others  in  this  comparison, 
site  and  sponsor  are  confounded  and  caution  should  be  exercised.  However, 
since  U.  Oregon  specifically  advocates  praising  children  for  academic 
«^uccess  ,  it  is  hard  to  resist 'concluding  that  these  children  received 
relatively  high  scores  on  a  measure  of  their  feelings  of  responsibility 
for  academic  performance  because  their  successful  performance  was  asso- 
ciated with  rewards. 

On  the  whole,  the  data  examined  here  suggest  that  the  academic 
skills, group  (Group  B)   has  been  successful  in  meeting  their  immediate 
goals;   the  lAR  data  suggest  that  for  at  least  one  project  in  Group  B, 
this  success  is  related  to  internalization  of  responsibility  for  academic 
performance.     The  success  of  the  concept  development  group  in  meeting 
their  primary  goals  is  less  clear,  but  the  data  dijplay  a  tendency  for 
Group  C  to  exceed  Group  B  on  the  Raven's  and  Peabody  measures.  Least 
clear  in  the  data  is  the  degree  to  which  the  socioemotional  growth  group 
has  met  its  goals,  but  without  better  theory  and  better  measures  of  these 
goals,  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  this  group  has  not  achieved  its 
goals  or  whether  the  goals  have  not  been  well  measured. 
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In  considering  the  data  examined  here,  it  should  again  be  re- 
membered that  the  data  base  is  very  small.     Contrasts  between  sponsor 
groups  were  typically  based  on  two  groups  of  two  projects  each.  In 
some  cases  a  single  project  was  used  to  represent  a  whole  sponsor  group. 
Judgments  about  the  relative  ''success"  or  "failure"  of  approaches  '^based 
on  academic  skills ,  socioemotional  growth  cor  use  of  concrete  materials 
would  require  collection  of  data  from  several  projects  within  each  of  the 
Follow  Through  models. 
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I.K    SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


A.  Introduction 

The  quality  of  the  education  a  child  receives  in  his  early  years 
contributes  to  characteristics  that  affect   the  future  pattern  of  his  life. 
Foremost  among  the  characteristics  that  schools  attempt  to  influence  is 
the  child ^s  capacity  for  growth  in  learning.     The  thrust  of  Follow  Through 
has  been  directed  toward  this  end. 

Learning  is  broadly  defined  by  the  Follow  Through  concept  to  include 
not  only  the  acquisition  of  cognitive  or  academic  skills,   but  also  the 
optimal  development  of  emotional  health,   social  and  physical  competence, 
and  a  sense  of  self-worth.     Follow  Through  sponsors  have  operat ional ized 
their  separate  child  development  and  educational  philosophies  toward  these 
goals  and,   as  a  result,   have  created  unique  instructional  models.  These 
models  range  from  structured  programs  that  are  primarily  concerned  with 
cognitive  growth  and  development  to  programs  whose  free  and  open  environ- 
ments encourage  self-directed  activity.     The  sponsors'  models  are  not 
easily  categorized  because  they  encompass  varying  combinations  of  activi- 
ties, curriculum,   and  structure.     All  the  models  are  designed  to  promote 
intellectual  and  social-emotional  development,   but  in  varying  degrees 
and  with  different  time  schediles. 

The  aims  uf  this  particular  study  are  (1)   to  assess  program  implemen- 
tation at  one  site  for  each  of  12  sponsors;    (2)   to  search  out  the  relation- 
ships between  child  outcomes  and  teaching-learning  processes;    and   (3)  to 
estimate  v^^irh  programs  incorporate  processes  found  to  be  positively 
correlated  with  desired  outcomes. 

Each  of  the  12  sponsors  was  observed  at  one  site  in  Spring  1972. 
Eight  sites  were  located   in  the  south,    two  in  the  north  and  two  on  the 
Central  Atlantic  Coast.     For  four  full  days,   SRI  trained  observers  ob- 
served 146  Follow  Through  and  74  Non-Follow  Through  kindergarten  through 
third  grade  classrooms.     Observations  were  focused  upon  selected  classroom 
personnel  for  two  days  avd  upon  selected  children  for  two  days.  Because 
of  the  limited  sample,   finding:'^;  from  this  stu:ly  cannot  be  generalized  to 
other  sponsor  '  tes. 
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B .  Implementation 


Based  upon  the  observed  behavior  of  teachers  and  children,  the 
analysis  has  shown  that  each  sponsor  has  succeeded  in  implementing  many 
of  aife  program  goals.     This  success  was  determined  by  comparing  each 
spon.soi^s  goals  with  a  descriptive  analysis  of  observed  classroom  behavior. 
Further,   each  sponsor's  site  was  compared  with  the  range  oi  Ncai-Follow 
Through  classrooms  on  variables  selected   to  reflect  the  sponsor's  goals. 
Quartilr  ranks  were  assigned  for  each  variable,   and  a  percentage  was 
figured   Cor  each  sponsor.     All  sponsors  achieved  an  implementation  score 
of  over  807o  except  for  Southwtsc  Lab,   which  is  a  bilingual  model.  Since, 
as  yet,   the  CO  instrument  does  not  contain  codes  thai  record  two  languages 
b  j-ng  used  an  important  component  of  the  bilingual  model  is  not  assessed. 
We  conclude  that  the  instrument  is  less  appropriate  to  this  model  than 
to  the  others. 

A  factor  analysis  was  also  used  to  contribute  to  the  understand ing 
of  implementation.     Using  nine  factors  as  critical  indices  (see  Chapter 
VII),   profiles  of  the  results  were  drawn  for  each  sponsor.     These  pro- 
files clearly  illustrate  predicted  differences  among  the  models.  Such 
differences  ,/ere  evident  even  among  the  models  that  seem  quite  similar. 
For  example,    the  behavior  modification  models  (U,  Pittsburgh,   U.  Kansas, 
and  U.   Oregon)  were  different  on  Factors  1,   2,    and  7.     On  Factor  1, 
"stimulus,   response,   feedback,"  U.  Pittsburgh  and  U.  Oregon  had  scores 
considerably  higher  than  U,   Kansas.     This  difference  reflects  U.  Kansas' 
divergence  from  the  academic  instructional  pattern  used  during  "earn 
time"  when  a  stimulus-response-feedback  system  is  used  to  the  less 
structured  "spend  time"  where  interactions  are  not  prescribed.*  On 
Factor  2,    "Small  group  activities,"  there  were  high  scores  for  U.  Oregon 
and  U.   Kansas,   but  a  below-the-mean  score  for  U,  Pittsburgh  (which  stresses 
an  individualized  approach  to  children).     The        Pittsburgh  model  scored 
high  on  Factor  7,    "individualized  work  setting." 

EDC  and  Southwest  Lab  were,  found  to  be  different  from  all  other 
sponsors  on  Factor  3,   "Range  of  emotions  in  social  behavior,"     This  find- 
ing is  not  surprising  for  the  EDC  program  which  emphasizes  the  value  of 
feelings  as  well  as  cognitive  development.     For  the  Southwest  Lab  program, 
which  is  attempting  to  develop  langur-ge  competence  and  does  not  emphasize 
emotional  development,    this  result  may  be  produced  by  factors  inherent  in 


The  token  economy  system  of  U.  Kansas  allows  children  to  earn  tokens 
during  academic  activities.     These  tokens  are  exchanged  for  other 
activities  the  child  values  duiing  spend  time. 
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the  children's  culture  rather  than  in  the  model.  Sponsors  who  think  it 
is  important  for  children  to  exhibit  vurbal  initiative,  offer  opinions, 
and  ask  questions  (Far  West  Lab,  U.  Arizona,  High/Scope)  were  higher  on 
Factors  4  and  6,   "Chilu   initiative"  and  "Divergent  questioning." 

Previous  research  suggests  that  a  minor  miracle  is  needed  to  bring 
about  changes  in  the  classroom  behavior  of  teachers.     Bellack  (1963)  and 
Hughes  (1960)   indicate  that,    although  teachers  are  provided  with  various 
kinds  of  training,   they  most  often  continue  to  exhibit  "typical  teaching 
behavior";   i.e.,   teachers  are  the  active  doers  who  do  most  of  the  talking, 
while  children  are  the  passive  recipients.     Hence,   the  achievements  of 
the  Follow  Through  sponsors  in  effecting  a  change  from  this  pattern  (as 
evidenced  by  the  implementation  findings)   are  impressive.     Much  of  this 
is  probab? V  due  to  the  quality  of  the  pre-service  and  in-service  teacher 
training  c.nd  supervision  provided  by  each  sponsor  (see  Appendix  K,  Sponsor 
Report  of  Staff  Training) . 

When  individual  sponsor's  models  were  compared  to  Non-Follow  Through, 
they  showed  wide  differences  on  all  factors.     However,  when  the  combiued 
Follow  Through  scores  were  compared  with  Non-Follow  Through  scores,  there 
w,ic,  little  or  no  difference.     As  a  result,    it  is  strongly  suggested  that 
conclusions  regarding  tue  success  of  Follow  Through  be  based  upon  compari- 
sons of  individual  sponsors  with  Non-Follow  Through,   rather  than  on  combined 
scores . 

Even  though  important  contrasts  are  lost  when  all  Follow  Through 
sponsors  are  combined,    some  important  differences  emerged  when  the  overall 
Follow  Through  program  was  compared  with  Non-Follow  Through.     Thus,  the 
following  statements  can  be  made  regarding  overall  implementation.  The 
Follow  Through  children: 

•  Had  available  a  wider  variety  of  activities; 

•  Received  more  individual  attention; 

•  Had  available  a  wider  range  of  materials  and  equipment  for 
instructional  purposes; 

•  Received  more  praise  for  accomplishments; 

•  Were  more  independent ; 

•  Showed  more  verbal  initiative; 

•  Were  more  responsive  to  teacher  questions  and  requests;  and 

•  More  often  instructed  themselves  using  concrete  objects. 
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The  Non-Follow  Through  children: 

•  Were  more  often  taught  in  large  groups; 

•  More  often  taught  each  other;  and 

•  Were  more  often  punished. 

Overall,  Follow  Through  children  are  observed  to  experience  school  as 
a  less  punitive  environment,   as  a  place  where  several  adults  are  available 
to  provide  individual  attention  when  needed,   and  as  a  place  that  supports 
child  behavior  xn  positive  ways.     It  is  also  a  place  where  a  child  can 
work  either  alone  or  with  a  few  friends.     In  general,   the  responsible 
adults  appear  willing  not  to  interfere  in  a  child's  activities  and  to 
allow  him  to  operate  independently.     The  availability  of  a  wide  variety 
of  activities  provides  the  child  with  a  broad  range  of  options  to  develop 
his  interests  or  to  learn  new  ones.     In  addition,   there  are  many  oppor- 
tunities to  develop  the  basic  reading,   writing,   and  arithmetic  skills. 
Comparc^d  wl  h  other    chool  environments,   there  are  more  games  to  play, 
more  materials  to  explore,   and  more  machines  to  operate,   but  these  oppor- 
tunities do  not  occur  at  the  expense  of  academic  emphasis,  which  is  at 
a  high  level.     As  they  progress  through  the  program,   the  Follow  Through 
children  are  involved  in  a  broad  range  of  experiences  tuat  may  provide 
them  with  the  background  needed  to  perform  well  in  the  middle  class- 
oriented  school,*    On  the  basis  of  these  observations,    it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  Follow  Through  program  has  succeeded  in  its  goal  to  provide 
children  with  a  more  positive  school  experience. 

C.       Classroom  Processes  and  Child  Outcomes 

1,       Classroom  Processes  as  Related  to  Child  Test  Scores 

Partial  correlations  were  run  on  "selected  variables  and  test 
scores.     The  test  scores  were  adjusted  for  the  baseline  ^VEAT  score,  sex, 
ethnic  origin,   age,   days  absent,   and  months  in  Follow  Through  and  Head 
Start.     About  10-157o  of  the  variability  in  test  scores  was  accounted  for 
by  the  proce;^s  variables,   over  and  above  that  accounted  for  by  the  co- 
variables  (e,g,,   entering  ability,   age.  Head  Start  expedience).  The 
following  adult  and  child  classroom  process  variables  are  positively 
related  to  achievement  test  scores: 


* 

The  experience  theory  of  learning  for  growth  and  development  in 
children  is  supported  by  Dewey  1938,  Taba  1962,   and  Hunt  1961. 
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•  Frequency  of  math  and  reading  activities 

•  Adult  feedback  to  children  for  task-related  activities 

•  Stimulus-response-feedback  system  in  academic  activities 

•  Individual  attention. 

The  high  correlation  between  these  variables  and  achievement 
tests  suggest  that  a  b    ;h-achieving  classroom  environment:  may  be  one  in 
which  individual  attention  is  given,   the  child  ^s  participation  is  responder' 
to  and  reinforced,   and  there  is  a  frecjuent  occurrence  of  classroom  activi- 
ties with  an  academic  emphasis. 

The  pattern  of  the  individual  attention  variables,   which  show  a 
high  correlation  with  achievement  test  scores,    is  interesting.     The  corre- 
lation shows  a  developmental  sequence  such  that  individual  attention 
correlates  with  language  in  kindergarten,   with  reading  and  math  in  first 
grade,   and  with  problem  solving  in  second  grade. 

The  following  process  variables  from  child  focus  data  are  posi- 
tively .  elated  to  achiev(3ment  test  scores: 

•  Child  response  to  academic  question 

•  Child   instructing  self 

•  Child  initiating  interactions  with  adult. 

The  high  positive  correlation  between  these  variables  and  achieve- 
ment scores  suggests  the  value  of  the  active,   involved  child  (as  opposed  to 
the  passive  recipient)  .     Especialily  important  is  the  notion  of  the  child 
as  an  active  participant  in  academic  tasks. 

The  findings  suggest  the  importance  of  the  following  concepts 
for  classroom  process: 

•  Active  participation  of  the  student  in  academic  tasks 

•  Adult  specific  feedback  and  reinforcement  for  child 
performance  of  academic  tasks 

•  Individual  adult  attention  for  child  learning. 

2.       Classroom  Processes  and  Child  Behavioral  Outcomes 

An  exploratory  analysis  of  selected  child  behavioral  outcomes 
and  classroom  processes  produced  some  low  correlations  •  'lat  may  lead  to 
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future  hypotheses.     Attributes  thought  important  in  child  growth  and  de- 
velopme:  t  were  examined  by  the  systematic  coding  of  child  behavior  on  the 
SRI  observation  instrument.     Variables  related  to  these  attributes  were 
correlated  with  teaching  processes.     The  results  are  summarized  below: 

•  Questioning  behavior  on  the  part  of  children  was  more 
likely  to  occur  where  adults  were  responsive  to  chil- 
dren;  but  questioning  was  limited  where  adults  praised 
children  frequently, 

•  Children  were  more  responsive  to  academic  questions 
where  adults  offered  a  supportive  type  of  acknowledg- 
ment , 

•  Children  were  more  independent  in  their  studies, 
initiated  more  verbal  interactions,   and  were  more 
responsive  to  divergent  questions  where  adults  pro- 
vided individual  attention  and  weie  responsive  to 
children , 

•  Cooperative  behavior  occurred  more  often  among  children 
■    where  the  adults  asked  open-ended  questions  and  spoke 

on  a  one-to-one  basis  with  cl:  .^dren. 

These  data  suggest  that  desired  child  behaviors,    such  as  verbal 
initiative,   responsiveness,   questioning,   independence,   and  cooperation 
are  more  likely  to  be  found  in  an  environment  where  the  adults  interact 
with  children  individually,   are  responsive  to  them,    are  supportive  without 
praising  too  much  and  stimulate  exploration.     This  study  reports  that 
Follow  Through  teachers  were  more  often  engaged  with  children  on  an  in- 
dividual basis  than  were  Non-Follow  Through  teachers  and  they  also  were 
found  to  be  more  responsive  when  the  children  ask  questions.     This  adult 
behavior  may  be  related  to  the  finding  that  Follow  Through  children  were 
observed  to  show  more  verbal  initiative  and  to  be  more  responsive  and 
independent  than  the  comparison  children. 

D.       Exploratory  Analysis  of  Sponsor  Model  Processes  and  Test  Outcomes 


In  add ition  to  classroom  processes,   sponsor  models  were  also  related 
to  test  scores.     To  examine  the  varying  impact  of  sponsor  models  upon 
child  outcomes  according  to  program  emphasis,    sponsors  were  placed  in  the 


See  Chapter  VII  for  a  detailed  analysis  comparing  Follow  Through  with 
Non-Follow  Through. 
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Maccoby  and  Zellner  (1970)  classifications  and  two  sets  of  hypotheses 
were  formulated  regarding  outcomes  on  academic  skills,  problem  solving, 
and  affective  tests. 

Group  A:     ^elf -actualization  (Socioemotional  goals  emphasis') 

Far  West  Lab 
U,  Arizona 
Bank  Street 
EDC 

Group  B:     Behavior  modification  (traditional  academic  goals 
emphasis) 

U,  Oregon 
U.  Kansas 
U.  Pittsburgh 

Group  C:     Cognitive  growth  (emphasis  on  concept  development 
through  experience  and  exploration) 

Far  West  Lab 
U.  Georgia 
High/Scope 
ILM 


The  first  set  of  hypotheses  predicted  differences  between  sponsors  in 
Group  A  and  those  in  Group  B,   such  that  A  would  rank  higher  than  B  on 
affective  tests  and  B  higher  than  A  on  academic  skills  tests.     The  seconr 
set  contrasted  sponsors  in  Gvoup  B  with  those  in  Group  C,   predicting  that 
B  would  sarpass  C  on  academic  skills  tests  and  C  be  higher  than  B  on 
problem- solving  tests. 

Results  indicated  that  the  children  of  Group  B  sponsors  who  emphasize 
behavior  modification  processes^'  such  as  those  assessed  by  the  COI  (stimulus- 
response-feedback  variables)  perform  better  on  tests  related  to  tradi'*"'ional 
academic  skills  than  children  of  other  sponsors. 

The  children  of  Group  C  sponsors  who  emphasize  concept  development 
through  experience  and  exploration  perform  well  on  the  Raven *s  and  the 
Peabody,  which  car  ^e  interpreted  as  tests  of  problem  solving  and  general 
intellectual  development.     COI  variables  which  are  tentatively  related  to 
the  Raven's  are  adults  providing  individual  attention  to  children  and 
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adults  asking  divergent  qu'jstions.     The  affective  tests  were  difficult 
to  interpret,   but  there  was  a  trend  for  the  children  in  the  behavior 
modification  group  to  score  higher  on  these  noncognitive  measures.  Thus, 
the  hypothesis  regarding  the  superiority  of  the  self-actualizing  group 
over  the  behavior  modification  group  on  the  affective  tests  was  not  upheld 
We  again  caution  the  reader  that  the  data  examined  were  limited  to  one 
site  per  sponsor  and  the  findings  should  not  be  generalized  to  other  sites 

If  sponsors  are  grouped  according  to  variables  observed  on  the  COI , 
then  this  method  of  contrasting  performance  of  sponsors  on  test  outcomes 
is  justified  for  this  analysis.  However,  the  Maccoby  and  Zellner  claijsi- 
ficction  of  sponsors'  models  was  not  sufficiently  broad  for  this  analysis. 
In  actuality,  sponsors'  models  displayed  greater  di^•ersity  on  some  vari- 
ables and  greater  similarities  on  other  variables  than  were  suggested  by 
the  Maccoby  and  Zellner  c?  ssification. 

E.       Refinements  of  Observation  Methodology 

1.       Child-Focused  Variables 

Introduced  for  the  first  time  in  the  evaluation  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  sponsors'  models  were  data  based  upon  observations  of 
individual  children.     J.r  earlier  uses  of  the  COI ,   teachers  and  aides  were 
the  only  foci  of  observation.     Since  the  classroom  adults  are  the  primary 
vehicles  through  which  the  sponsors  implement  their  educational  models,  a 
reasonable  assumption  was  that  adult  behavior  could  best  reflect  the 
presence  of  the  model.     However,   since  some  sponsors  merely  share  their 
educational  philosophy  with  teachers  and  aides  rather  than  giving  them 
specific  training  and   instruction  in  administering  a  curriculum,   and  since 
some  models  are  described  in  terms  of  the  behavior  expected  of  children 
(persistence  in  tasks,   openness  with  teacher)  or  in  terms  of  "classroom 
atmosphere,"  it  appeared  that  observations  of  children  would  be'  another 
way  to  reflect  the  presence  of  the  model.     It  also  appeared  that  descrip- 
tions of  the  models  based  on  children's  behavior  might  include  variables 
more  appropriate  to  sponsors  with  unstructured,   nonacademically  oriented 
models.     This  kind  of  thinking  led  to  the  development  of  a  set  of  new 
variables  and  to  child-focused  observations. 

The  child-focused  data  mr^de  an  important  contribution  toward 
understanding  child  behavior  within  the  classroom.     Better  information  is 
recorded  on  such  child  behaviors  as  self-instruction,   waiting,  attending, 
and  the  interactions  of  children  when  children  are  the  direct  foci  of  ob- 
servation.    Model  specific  descriptions  have  been  significantly  improved 
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by  the  addition  of  the  new  set  of  coded  variable's  and  we  recommend  its 
continued  use  in  observation  studies  without  reservation. 

2,  Analysis  by  Grade  Level  and  Activity 

As  in  the  past  two  Follow  Through  Classroom  Observation  reports, 
data  were  combined  for  all  observed  classrooms  for  each  sponsor.  This 
year,    in  addition,   a  more  detailed  analysis  was  conducted--using  the 
reading  activity—to  examine  whether  classroom  processes  changed  by  grade 
levels  or  by  specific  activities  (see  Appendix  J  for  a  detailed  report). 
It  was  hypothesized  that  classroom  processes  might  differ  sufficiently 
among  various  activities  or  grades  within  a  model  that  combining  data 
mi^ht  distort  the  findings,   resulting  in  invalid  generalizations  regarding 
that  sponsor's  program, 

Fox'tunatoly,   no  particular  variable  emerged  as  indicating  grade 
level  differences  consistently  across  models  or  activity  categories. 
There  was  some  trend  toward  grade  level  shifts  in  the  following  area:  a 
shift  from  more  individual  attention  paid  to  children  in  the  lower  grades 
to  more  small  groups  or  self-instruction  on  the  part  of  children  In  the 
upper  grades.     As  might  be  expected,   the  variables  that  discriminated 
activity  categories  were  those  that  measured  the  frequency  of  academic 
interactions  and  task-related  interactions.     For  most  sponsors,    for  example, 
the  variable  that  measured  the  frequency  of  academic  interactions  (FMO-116) 
was  much  higher  during  the  reading  and  math  activities  than  in  the  other 
activity  categories.     In  the  limited  comparison  of  the  detailed  analysis 
(within  grade  and  activity  categories)   with  the  overall  analysis,   the  con- 
clusion reached  was  that  the  results  of  the  two  analyses  would  be  similar. 

A  few  trends  were  found  regarding  classroom  process  shifts  by 
grade  level.     We  weald  recommend  a  continued  exploration  of  grade  dif- 
ferences.    It  is  difficult  to  categorize  obtained  data  on  the  basis  of 
activities;   for  example,   reading  in  one  model  may  occur  while  preparing 
food  from  a  recipe,     Reading  in  this  case  could  have  been  recorded  as 
cooking  and  sewing,   rather  than  as  reading.     For  reasons  such  as  these, 
we  are  relucrtL.ant  to  separate  data  by  activities  for  sponsors'  models-- 
other  than  for  the  behavior  modification  group, 

3.  The  Child  as  the  Unit  of  Analysis 

For  the  purpose  of  relating  classroom  processes  to  test  outcomes, 
we  used  the  child  as  the  unit  of  analysis.     This  procedure  was  found  to 
be  inappropriate  for  the  techniques  used  because  the  classroom  was  the 
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unit  of  analysis  for  the  process  data.     When  enough  observations  oL  the 
individual  child  can  be  obtained,    then  it  will  be  possible  to  ^se  him  as 
the  unit  of  analysis, 

F.       Policy  Implications 

It  may  be  useful  for  decision-makers  to  know  which  specific  class- 
room processes  are  likely  to  promote  valued  child  behavior  and  skills. 
This  study  has  concentrated  on  observing  the  actual  occurrences  inside 
the  classroom  and  assessing  their  effects  ow  children.     The  findings  of 
this  report  indicate  that  there  is  variation  in  outcomes  and  the  variation 
is  related  to  program  emphasis.     To  this  end,    influential  classroom  process 
variables  appear  to  have  been  identified.     The  observation  variables  that 
relate  to  outcomes  are:     individualized  work  settings,   which  promote 
problem  solving  skills  as  assessed  by  the  Raven* s  Progressive  Matrix;  a 
stimulus-response-feedback  tyi^e  of  interaction  between  adults  and  children 
during  academic  activities,   which  ■»'*^lates  to  higher  scores  on  achievement 
tests;   and  (tentative  findings  suggest;   a  supportive  environment  (where 
divergent  quotations  are  asked  and  sdults  acknowledge  children),   which  is 
related  to  child  questioning,   child  coopera t iveness ,   and  task  independence. 
No  relationship  was  found  between  classroom  processes  and  the  affective 
factor.     As  has  been  said  in  nearly  every  evaluation  of  early  education 
programs,   aflect  or  social-emotional  development  is  not  well  measured  by 
the  available  test  instruments.     For  this  reason,   we  advocate  that  present 
affective  test  measures  not  be  employed,   but  rather  that  behavior  as 
observed  in  the  classroom  be  used   in  ev^aluating  social  and  emotional 
development . 

It  must  be  stressed,   however,    as  was  concluded  in  the  previous  SRI 
observation  report,   that  there  is  a  danger  in  taking  any  single  element 
out  of  context.     We  caution  those  who  make  program  decisions  that  one 
classroom  process  should  not  be  extracted  from  the  whole  complex  of 
variables  that  make  up  a  sponsor *s  model  and  implemented.     For  example, 
the  relationship  between  feedback  to  a  child  for  task-related  activities 
and  academic  achievement  may  not  obtain  if  feedback  is  not  used  within  the 
context  of  small  groups,    individual  attention,   and  programmed  materials  as 
specified  by  a  sponsor.     We  do  not  know  exactly  what  mix  of  tie  various 
components  relates  to  the  desired  outcomes.     However,   hypotheses  can  never- 
theless be  generated  from  the  findings  of  this  report. 

The  practice  of  comparing  overall  Follow  Through  results  to  Non-Follow 
Through  results  may  answer  \  gross  question  such  as  whether  the  money  spent 
under  Follow  Through  guidelines  has  resulted  in  specific  effects,  i.e., 
classroom  aides  or  improved  material  and  equipment.     However,  such 
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simplistic  questions  would  completely  mask  ths  strong  specific  effects 
of  the  planned  variation  program.     The  purpose  of  the  planned  variation 
program  is  defeated  if  this  most  important  fact  is  ignored:     the  nature  of 
Follow  Througli  is  a  set  of  variations  and  each  of  the  variations  has  a 
different  set  of  processes  and  results. 

In-his  review  of  many  studies,    including  the  Coleman  report,  Jencks 
et  al;,   10.72)  drew  his  conclusions  that  efforts  in  compenfcatory  education 
would  be  generally  ineffective  on  the  basis  of  later  income  earned  by  the 
students  who  had  graduated  from  the  programs.     lie  concluded  that  educa- 
tional programs  and  benefits  derived  from  generous  school  buJ^gets  pro- 
viding such  facilities  as  libraries  and  laboratories  were  not  the  critical 
factors  in  adult  "success"  as  measured  by  levels  of  earning. 

The  success  of  the  innovative  Follow  Through  program  represents  a  de- 
parture fi'om  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  Coleman  report  and   its  subsequent 
analyses,   such  as  those  by  Jencks  et  al,,    (1972),   or  those  of  Mosteller 
and  Moynihan.     Conclusions  in  those  reports  were  drawn  from  correlation 
research  on  teaching  as  it  naturally  occurred  in  the  1960s,     In  contrast, 
the  programs  in  Planned  Variation  Follow  Through  depart  from  traditional 
instruction  and  represent  a  series  of  new  instructional  programs.     Not  all 
programs  are  equally  successful  in  enhancing  student  growth  toward  particu- 
lar objectives,   but  some  of  these  programs  represent  powerful  means  for 
enhancing  the  skills  and  competences  of  children  from  low-income  families. 

The  issue  of  whether  the  children  will  be  able  to  continue  their 
growth  as  they  proceed  through  the  more  trac  itional  education  that  awaits 
them,   and  whether  this  growth  will  finally  improve  their  ability  to  earn 
a  living,    is  dependent  upon  other  factors  besides  schooling.  Clearly, 
these  children  definitely  are  experiencing  systematic  educational  programs 
that  differ  from  those  of  their  comparison  peers,   and  the  longitudinal 
effect  has  yet  to  be  evaluated.     It  would  be  highly  useful  to  policy  makers 
if  thefie  sample  children  could  be  followed  or  evaluated  at  several  points 
later  in  their  school  and  life  experiences,   as  Skeels  and  Terman,  among 
others,   have  done  with  startling  results.     Only  such  a  commitment  to  a 
longitudinal  evaluation  of  the  results  of  the  Follow  Through  effort  can 
provide  the  information  that  educators,   policy  makers,   and  the  public 
seek. 
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CLASSROOM  OBSHHVATION  VARIABLE  SPECIFICATION 

There  arc  three  categories  of  classroom  observation  variables: 
summary  variables,  Classroom  Chock  List  (CCD  variables,  and  interaction 
variables  from  the  Five-Minute  Observation   (FMO) .     The  summary  variables 
are  taken  from  the  Classroom  Summary  Information  and  Physical  Environment 
Information  sections  of  the  red  cover  sheet.     The  CCL  and  interaction 
variables  comt*  from  the  Classroom  Observation  Procedure  (COP)  section  of 
the  instrument. 

The  FMO  (interaction)  variables  are  divided  into  child  behavior 
variables  (FMO  1  through  60)   and  adult  behavior  variables   (FMO  61  through 
120).     The  individual  child  variables  on  the  child-focused  observations 
represent  the  behavior  of  the  randomly  preselected  focus  children,  whereas 
those  on  the  adult-focused  observations  represent  the  behavior  of  any 
child  interacting  with  the  focus  adult. 

The  variables  as  described  below  are  numbered  consecutively  within 
each  of  the  three  main  variable  classifications.     This  numbering  is  pre- 
served lor  identifying  variables  in  sections  of  the  report. 

A . 1 .         Summary  Variables  (OSF) 

A. 1.1.     Classroom  Summary  Information 

1.  Sponsor  code  ^ 

2.  Site  code 


^  Classroom  identification  data 


3. 


Center  code 


4. 


Teacher  code 


5. 


Not  used  in  analysis 


6. 


Reliabil ity/regular 
observa  tion 


Value  =  0  if  regular  observation. 
Value  =  -1  if  regular  observation, 
with  some  reliability  observations. 
Value  =  1  if  observations  by  a 
reliability  observer. 

For  Child  Focus  observa t ions ,  this 
value  will  always  be  0. 
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7.  Grade 


8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
1^1. 
15. 


16. 


Observer  code 
Date 

iNumber  of  chilflren  enrolled 
Number  of  children  present 
Number  o f  tea che rs 
Number  of  aides 
Nuni^'^er  of  volunteers  present j 
Child/adult  ratio 


Ordinal  day  of  year,  e.p. 
February  2  =  day 
April    I  =  day  95 


When  data  are  combined  over  two 
or  more  days,   the  average  of  each 
of  these  variables  is  used. 
Variables  that  were  not  marked 
are  not  included  in  the  averages. 


Number  of  children  present 

Number  of  adults  present  (including 
aides  and  volunteers). 
When  data  are  combined  over  two 
or  more  days  ,  average  of  this 
variable  is  used. 


Total  class  duration 


1 

2- 

1/2 

hr . 

When  data  are 

2 

3 

hr . 

combined  over 

3 

3- 

1/2 

hr . 

two  or  more  days, 

4 

hr . 

the  highest  value 

5 

4- 

1/2 

hr  . 

of  all  days  for  a 

6 

5 

hr  . 

class  is  used. 

7 

5- 

1/2 

hr. 

8 

6 

hr . 

A.  1.2.     Physical  Environment  Information 


17. 


18. 
19. 

20. 


Movable  tables  and  chairs 
for  seating 


Stationary  desks  in  rows 

Assigned  seating  for  at 
least  part  of  the  day 

Children  select  their  own 
seating  locations 


0  =  no  When  data  are  combined 

1  -  yes  over  2  or  more  days, 

the  rule  is:     if  yes 
on  any  day  for  a  class, 
then  yes . 

Code  as  for  Item  17. 

Code  as  for  Item  17. 


Code  as  for  Item  17. 
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21 


22. 


23 , 


24. 


25. 


Teacher  nssi^ns  chi Idren 
o  R roups 

Children  select  their  own 
work  groups 

Condition  of  playground 
equipment 


Playground  activity 
directed  by  adults 


Is  the  school  buil-ding 
in  good  condition? 


26.     Noise  level 


27.  Lighting 


28.     Heating  and  ventilation 


29.     Children's  own  art  on 
display 


Code  as   for  I  tein   17 . 


Code  as    (o  r  I  teiii   17 . 


1  = 


2  = 


-99 


pi ay^^round  equipment 
in  old  condition"  alone 
"playground  equipment 
in  old  condition"  and 
"pi ayground  equipment 
in  new  cond  i  t  ion" 
marked 

"pi  ay ground  equipment 
in  new  condition" 
alone 

neither  marked 


When  data  combined  over  2  or  more 
days,  the  rule  is:  highest  value 
of  all  days   for  a  class , 


0  =  never' 

1  =  "sometimes" 

2  =  "always" 
Average  overall 
days  for  a  class. 


0 
1 


no 

'yes' 


0 
1 
2 

1 
0 

1 
0 


low 

medium 
high 

"adequate" 
otherwise 

"com fortable' 
otherwise 


When  data  are  com- 
bined over  2  or 
more  days ,  the 
average   i s  used . 

When  the  data  are 
averaged  over  2  or 
more  days ,   the  value 
is  the  code  with  the 
highest  frequency; 
ties  become  -99. 

When  data  are  com- 
bined over  2  or  more 
days,  average  as  in 
Item  24. 

When  data  are  com- 
bined over  2  or  more 
days,  the  code  having 
the  highest  frequency 
is  used;   ties  go  to 
"1". 


Code  as  for  Item  17. 
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30. 

:u . 

33. 
3'i. 

35. 
36. 
37. 


Photographs  of  the  children  Code  nti  for  I  torn  17. 
on  cl  I  spiny 


Pictures  of  viiriuus  ethnic 
groups  on  clisplny 

Community  events  posted 

Other 

Single  contained  classroom 
within  a  building 

Open  classrooms 

Adequate  space  per  child 

Number  of  COPs 


Code  as  lor  I  torn  17 . 

Code  ns  for  Item  17. 
Code  as  Tor  Item  17. 
Code  a  s   Tor  I  tetn  1 7  . 

Code  as   for  Item  17. 

Tode  as  for  Item  17. 

When  data  combii.i-     over  2  or  more 
days,   the    /alue  is  the  total  of 
all  days  included. 


A. 2.        Classroom  Check  List  Variables  (CCD 


The  first  13  variables  indicate  whether  the  named  activity  has 
occurred . 


The  rule  for  each  COP  is: 

Code  1  if  the  activity  has  occurred 
0  otherwise 


For  CCL  variables  1-57^  when  data  are  combined  over  two  or  more 
COPs,  the  average  over  COPs  is  used. 


Descriptive  Label  Variable  Speci f i cation 

1 .  Snack ,  lunch 

2.  Group  time 

3.  Story,   singing,  dancing 

4.  Arithmetic,  numbers,  math 

5.  Reading,  alphabet, 
language  development 

6.  Social   studies,  geography 

7.  Science,  natural  world 
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Poser ipti VP  Lnbol 


Variable  Specif icatlon 


8,  Guessinf?  gnmes,  'nble 
games,  puzzles 

9,  Arts,  crafts 

10.  SowiiiR,  cookinp,  pounding, 
sawinR 

11 .  Blocks,  trucks 

12 .  Dolls ,  dress-up 

13.  Active  play 

14.  Wide  variety  of  activities  Sum  of  Variables:  1-13 

Ranjje :  0-13 

Variables  15-26  indicate  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the 
n  ame  d  g rou  pings. 

15.  Teacher  with  one  child  in 
any  academic  activity 

16.  Teacher  with  two  children  in 
in  any  academic  activity 

17.  Teacher  with  small  group  in 
any  academic  activity 

18.  Teacher  with  large  group  in 
any  academic  activity 

19.  Aide  with  one  child  in 
any  academic  activity 

20.  Aide  with  two  children  in 
any  academic  activity 

21.  Aide  with  small  group  in 
any  academic  activity 

22.  Aide  with  large  group  in 
any  academic  activity 

23.  Volunteer  with  one  child 
in  any  academic  activity 

24.  Volunteer  with  two  children 
in  any  academic  activity 

25.  Volunteer  with  small  group 
in  any  academic  activity 
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\\i  r  lablo  Spec  i  t  1     t  Ion 


26.     Voluiitcer  with  larj^c  uroup 
in  unv  academic  activity 


'21 . 


Acnck^mi  c  nc  t  i  v  \  \  v 


"he   iollowlnpi  six  vai'iablcs   Indicate  amount  ol  use  al'  the  I  nd  I  cat 


material.s  and  equipment  during?  the  as5;oclated  activities.  Tliei'erore, 
Indicators  are  examined  only  when  the  associated  activities  occui*.  The 
variables  are  then  dlvidiHl  by  the   frequency  of  indicated  activities  to 
obtain  a  relative  frequency  of  use. 

28.  Use  of  textbooks,  work 
books,  and  any  symbolic 
objects  in  any  academic 
activity 

29.  Use  of  language  experience 
charts     M  .\ct  i '  i  ty  5 

30.  Use  of  tapes,  records, 
films ,  or  TV  In  any 
academic  activity 

31.  Use  of  games  in  Activities 
4  and  5 

32.  Use  of  concrete  objects 
in  Activities  4  and  6 

33.  Use  of  science  equipmeiit, 
plants,   and  animals 

Variable  34  is  a  weighted  combination  of  the  items  listed.  The 
result  is  the  approximate  number  of  children  working  independently, 
regai^dless  of  how  they  are  grouped. 

34.  Children  working  indepen-        In  Activities  4-7,  occurrences  in 


dently  in  academic 
activities 


the  "independent"  line  are  weighted 


thus:     occurrences  of 

1  child  multiplied  by  1 

2  children  multiplied  by  2 
Small  group  multiplied  by  5 
Large  group  multiplied  by  10 
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Doacrlptivo  Ijabol 


Varitible  Specif  lent  Ion 


Vtu'lubles  35-52  ropreH^Hil  tho  froquonry  of  occurronro  of  the 
nnmcd  ^roupini;s. 


35.    Any  adult  (T,A,V)  with  one 

child  in  any  activity  (1-18) 

"36.     Any  adult  (T.A,V)  with  two 
children  in  any  activity 
(1-18) 

•^37.     Any  adult  (T,A,V)  with 

small  Ki'oups  In  any  activity 
(1-18) 

"38.     Any  adult  (T,A,V)  with  largo 
groups  in  any  activity 
(1-18) 

39.  Teacher  with  one  child  in 
any  activity  (1-lB) 

40.  Teacher  with  two  children 
in  any  activity  (1-18) 

41.  TeaelTtJr'^i th  small  group 
in  a^y  activity  (1-18) 

42.  Teacher  with  large  group 
in  any  activity  (1-18) 

43.  Aide  with  one  chilJ  in  any 
activity  (1-18) 

44.  Aide  with  two  children  in 
any  activity  (1-18) 

45.  Aide  with  small  group  in 
any  activity  (1-18) 

46.  Aide  with  large  group  in 
any  activity  (1-18) 

47.  Teacher  without  children 

48.  Aide  without  children 


>•  Range  ; 


0-6  for  one-child  groupings 
0-6  for  two-children  groupings 
0-9  for  small-group  groupings 
0-3  ^'or  large-group  groupings 


* 

Programming  error  causes  Variables  35-38  to  be  identical  with  Variables 
39-42  respectively. 
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Descriptive  Label  Variable  Spocl ricatton 

•19,    One  child  onRngocI  in  nny 

activity  without  adult  (1-18) 

f>»\     Two  children  engaged  in  any 

activity  without  adult  (1-18) 

51,  Small  group  without  adult  in 
any  activity  (1-18) 

52,  Largo  group  without  adult 
in  any  activity  (1-18) 

53,  Number  of  adultP  in  class-        Range:     blank,  O-IO 
room 

Variables  5'l-57  not  used  in  analysis. 


58.  Activity 


59.     Pupil  code 


This  is  the  activity  code  of  the 
fol lowing  FMO .     The  variable  is 
only  used  as  a  blocking  variable 
when  combining  COPs .     (See  Appendix  J) 

This  variable  was  used  to  gather  iiito 
one  place  the  FMO  observations   for  a 
particular  child. 


Variable  60  not  used  in  analysis, 

61,     Number  of  frames  Total  of  all   frames  over  COPs  used. 

Variable  62  not  used  in  analysis, 

63,     Reliability  observation  Value  is  1  if  current  COP  was  part 

of  a  reliability  observation, 
0  otherwise. 

Used  to  gather  COPs  for  the 
reliabi lity  analysis . 

A , 3 ,         Interaction  Variables  (FMO) 

The  interaction  variables  are  made  up  of  occurrences  of  specified 
frame  codes  in  the  FMO  section  of  the  COI .     Each  frame  in  the  FMO  section 
is  sorted  to  one  or  more  variables  or  to  a  null  variable.     Each  variable 
contains  a  count  of  the  frames  that  sort  to  it.     A  particular  frame  may 
count  in  more  than  one  variable. 
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The  variable  specirication  list  that  folio  s  lists  the  names  oC 
the  variables,   the  code  combinations  that  make  up  ei.ch  variable,  and  the 
values  In  the  tnpo  words  that  realize  the  coding  sped  I'i ca t Ion .  Codes 
listed  In  a  vertical  column,  e.g., 

C 
D 

S 

L  , 

indicate  that  occurrence  of  any  one  of  those  codes  is  acceptable  for  the 
variable.     A  dash   (  -  )   indicates  that  a  code  category  is  not  relevant 
for  that  variable. 

Tlie  variables  are  defined  identically  for  both  child-focused  and 
adult-focused  data.     The  reader  should  understand  that,  when  a  C  occurs 
alone  in  either  the  Who  or  the  To  Whom  category  for  a  variable  definition, 
it  means   the   focus  child  in  the  child-focused  data  and  any  single  child  in 
the  adult-focused  data.     The  term  "child"  also  implies  children  in  the 
adult-focused  data.     It  usually  implies  focus  child  in  the  chil d- focused 
data. 

The  tape  words  which  head  the  right  half  of  the  following  pages 
refer  to  the  operational  definitions  of  the  more  general  definitions  on 
the  left-hand  side. 

Tape  Word  1  lists  the  acceptable  codes  for  Repeat   (R)  and 
Simultaneous  (S) .     The  values  are: 

-99  if  neither  marked 

0  if  R  alone  marked 

1  if  S  alone 

2  if  both  marked 

Tape  Words  2  and  3  list  the  acceptable  codes  for  the  Who  and 
To  Whom  categories,   respectively.     The  values  are : 


1 

ii 

Teacher 

2 

if 

Aide 

3 

if 

Volunteer 

4 

if 

Child 

5 

if 

Different  child 

6 

if 

2  children 

7 

if 

Small  group 

8 

if 

Large  group 

9 

if 

Everyone 

10 

if 

Machine 
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Tape  Wore!    1  lists  the  acceptable  WViat  codes: 


1 
1 

■i  r 

^-'Omniaiici  oi  lecjuest 

1  L 

Open— fiided  cjiie st ion 

*■} 

1  f 

Responds 

4 

if 

I  ristruc  ts  ,  expl  al  ns 

5 

if 

General  comment ,  greet  Lng 

6 

if 

Prai  se 

7 

if 

Acknowledge 

8 

if 

Productive  statement 

9 

if 

Corrective  feedback 

10 

if 

No  response 

11 

if 

Wai  ting 

12 

if 

Observing ,   1 istening 

Tape  Word  5  lists  the  acceptable  Nonverbal   (NV)   and  Movement 

codes : 

0  if  neither  marked 

1  if  NV  alone 

2  if  X  alone 

3  if  both  marked 

Tape  Word  6  lists  the  acceptable  How  codes: 


0 

if 

Blank 

1 

if 

+  (Happy  or  positive) 

2 

if 

-  (Negative  or  sad) 

3 

if 

Academic 

4 

if 

Touch 

5 

if 

Guide  to  alternative 

6 

if 

Reason 

7 

if 

Cooperate 

8 

if 

Question 

9 

if 

Firm 

10 

if 

Puni  sh 

11 

if 

Life  r:.perience 

12 

if 

Specific 

13 

if 

Imaginary 

14 

if 

Symbolic 

15 

if 

Object 

21 

if 

' +T" 

22 

if 

23 

if 

24 

if 

•vs" 
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25 

il 

26 

if 

27 

if 

28 

if 

29 

if 

"-Sy" 

30 

if 

31 

if 

"TC" 

32 

if 

"GSy" 

33 

if 

"RSy" 

34 

if 

"QSy" 

35 

if 

"FT" 

36 

if 

"FSy" 

37 

if 

"PT" 

38 

if 

"SSy" 

39 

if 

"10"' 

40 

if 

"-fSy" 

41 

if 

"CSy" 

99 

if 

other 

other  multiple  mark  than  in  Codes  21-41 


For  adult-focus  data,   all  Simultaneous  frames  (Tape  Word  1  =  1  )• 
were  deleted.     Frames  marked  both  Repeat  and  Simultaneous   (Tape  Word  1=2) 
were  considered  as  only  Repeated  frames.     When  a  Repeat  frame  was  en- 
countered (Tape  Word  1  =  0  or  2),   the  immediately  preceding  legal  (i.e., 
not  Simultaneous)   frame  was  copied  into  the  repeated  frame.     When  a 
Simultaneous  frame  was  deleted,   the  frame  count  was  reduced  accordingly. 

For  child-focus  data,   the  Repeat  was  handled  in  a  special  manner. 
Since  a  Simultaneous  frame  is  intended  to  exist  simultaneously  with  the 
immediately  preceding  nonsimul taneous  frame,   a  Simultaneous  frame  followed 
by  a  Repeat  frame  resulted  in  the  copying  of  both  the  Simultaneous  and  the 
immediately  preceding  nons imul taneous  frame.     This  was  consistent  with  the 
training  procedures  for  using  the  Repeat  and  Simultaneous  frames.  This 
sometimes  resulted  in  more  than  76  frames  occurring  in  a  FMO,   and  is  con- 
sidered legal , 

The  data  at  the  COP  level  rep re  sent  absolute  frequency  of  occurrence . 
When  data  are  summed  over  COPs ,   the  value  is  computed  as 


total  frequency 
number  of  frames 


76. 


This  figure  represents  the  rate  or  relative  frequency  per  COP;  the  first 
term  of  the  equation  is  multiplied  by  76  to  bring  the  figure  up  to  the 


Means  multiply. 
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COP  level.     An  alternative  computation  would  be  to  divide  the  total 
frequency  of  a  \   riable  by  the  number  of  COPs .     Tliis  method  is  equivalent 
to  the  one  used  if  and  only  if  there  are  an  average  of  76  frames  per  COP. 
However,   sometimes  the  number  of  frames  is  considerably  less  than  76/COP 
(because  focus  left  room,   and  other  reasons),   and  the  data  would  be  biased 
if  the  alternative  procedure  were  used. 
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FMO  VARIABLES 


Vaj'iable  and  Desci'iption 


Who     To  Whom  Whnt 


How 


Opci^at  tonal  DefiiUtioii — Tape  Word 
2  ^  ^15 


1.     Child  talking  to  adult 


c 

1 

6 

D 

2 

7 

2 

1* 

3 

8 

S 

A 

•1 

9 

L 

\' 

5 

Not  N\' 


'1-8  1-3  1-9  0.2 


Child  initiating  interaction  with  adult 


c 

1 

6 

D 

2 

7 

2 

T  1 

8 

-8 

1-3 

1  ,2 

S 

A  5 

9 

■1-9 

L 

V 

Child 

initiating 

i  nteract  ion 

with  teacher 

C 

D 

1 

6 

2 

T  2 

7 

•i 

-8 

1 

•  1.2 

S 

4 

8 

^1-9 

L 

5 

9 

Child  initiating  intei'action  with  aide 


C 
D 
2 
S 
L 


•1-8 


1.2 
4-9 


Child  talking  to  other  children 


D 

1 

6 

2 

2 

7 

S 

3 

8 

L 

4 

9 

5 

Not  NV 


5-8 


1-9 


0,2 


ERIC 
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Vai'iaijlo  and  l)csc'ri])ti  on 
Wlio     To  Whom      WlKit  How 


Ope I'a  t  I ona  1   Do  I  i  n i  t  i on--TaiK'  Woi-d 
2  :^  ~\  5 


e.     other  cliilclrcn  talking  to  cliild 

6 
7 


I. 


8  Not  NV 
9 


r)-8  1 


1-9  0,2 


7.     Child  not  interacting"  witli  anyone 


C  C 


8.     Child  initiating  interaction  with  different  child 

1  6 

'2  7 

CD-IS-  -  1  5 

5  9 


1  ,2 
•1-9 


9.     Different  child  initiating  interaction  with  child 

1  6 

2  7 

D  C  ^1  8         -  -  5  4 

5  9 


1,2 
-1-9 


10,     Child  initiating  interaction  with  two  childi*en 

1  6 

2  7 

C  2  4  8         -  -  4 

5  9 


1,2 
4-9 


11.     Two  children  initiating  intei'^ction  with  child 

1  6 

2  7 

2  C  4  8         -  -.6 

5  9 


1,2 
4-9 


12 .     Child  initiating  interaction  witli  small  group 

1  6 

2  7 

C  S  1     8         -  -  4 

5  9 
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1.2 


Wwiable  and  Description 


Operational  Del'ir.  \lLon- 


-[l^lpe_\V^vrd 


Ulu)     To  Whom      WhiU         Kow  1  2  3-15  6 


1 3 .     Cliild  initiating  internclion  with  :i  maclui^e 

C  M  11  -  -  1  10  5 


1-1.     Machine  initiating  interaction  with  a  child 

1 
2 

M  C  4  -  -.10  4  1,2 

5  '1.5 


15.     Child  giving  request  or  command 
C 

1)  -  1  Not  Q  -  4,5  -  1  -  0-7 

9-33 
35-41 


16.     Child  asking  direct  question 

C  -1  0  14,5  -  1  -  8,34 

D  QSy 


17.     Child  asking  open-ended  question 

C  -  2  -  -  4,5 

D 


18.     Child  asking  question 

C  -         (1  Q,QSv)  -  4,5  -  1  -  8,34 

or'  o  1' 

D  (2  -     )  -  4  ,5  -  2  -  _ 


19.     Child  responding 

C 
D 

2  -  3  -  ,  —  4-8 

S 

L 
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Viiriiiblc  and  IJcscript  ion  Opcrat  ional  Dcl  i  ni  t  ion  —  T^pc  Wui'd 


Who     To  Whom      WhcU  How  1  2  3-1 


20 .     Cliild  responcii  n{j:  with  academic  thcinc 

C 
D 

:^         -        3         A  -        1-8         -         3  -  3,:^o 

s 

L 


21.     Cliild  respond! lip  to  adult  open-ended  question 

Var,  79 

tc>l  lowed  by : 

C 
D 

2  T  3  -  -  .'1-8  1-3  :\ 

S  A 
L  \' 


22.     Child  giving  elaborate.1  r<^'  ponse  tu  adult  open-ended  (iiiestion 

Var.  21 
followed  by: 

C 
D 

2  T  4  -  -  -1-8  1-3  4 

S  A 
L  \ 


23,     Child  instructing  self 


■INV 


Child  instructing  self  in  academic  activity 


C 
D 


C 
D 


4NV  A 


4 


or 


ERIC 
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\*iriable  nncl  Description 


Operational   De  I'i  nl  t  ion --Tape  Worci 


Who     Tn  Whom      What  How  1 


25 .     Child  instructing  self  '>y  lusin^  objects 

C  C  INV        0  -  J  -1  .1  1  15,:i9 

or 

0  D  10  5  5  1  I  15,39 

or 

2  2  6  6  11  15,39 


26  ,     Chi  1  d  instructing  sell'  in  academic  activity  by  us  i  ng  objects 

C             C           •1.\V        AO                      -           4               4  4  1  30 

(^r 

D            D                                                             5               5  .1  1  30 

or 

2            2                                                           6              6  ^1  1  30 


27.     Child  instructing;  other  children 

D 
2 

C  S  1  -  -  4  5-8  4 

L 


28,     Other  children  instructing;  cliild 

D 
2 

.  S  C  4  -  -  5-8  4  4 

L 


29 ,     Child  task  persistent  in  self-instruction 
Variable  23  six  times  in  succeosion. 


30 ,     Child  inattentive  to  teaclier  or  macliine  instructing 


T 

C 

A 

D 

V 

2 

4 

-99 

1-3,10 

4-8 

4 

M 

S 

0,2 

L 

followed  by : 

C 

T 

1 

D 

A 

2 

2 

V 

4 

1 

4-8 

1-3, 10 

1,2 

S 

M 

5 

4,5 

L 

10 
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Variable  and  Doscriptio   0]-)ora  i  >  cMia  1   Oo  1  i n  i  t  i  nn~-Tapo  Wi>rtl 

Who     To  Whom      What  How  1  2  :^  1  5  B 


31.     Child  attentive  to  adult  or  macliinc 


C 

T 

I) 

A 

2 

1 

-99.0.2     1-3.  10  -1-8 

•1 

\- 

S 

M 

I, 

To  11  owed  by ; 

C 

T 

n 

A 

3 

1                 .1-8  1-3,10 

3  ,  U 

2 

\' 

1  1 

12 

S 

M 

12 

L 

32,     Child  commenting  to  adult 

C  T 

D  A 

2  V           5             Not  NV         -  4-C  1-3  5  0,2 

S 

L 


33 .     Child  commenting  to  other  children 

D 

2 

C  S  5  Not  NV        -  4  5-8  5  0.2 

L 


34.     Other  childi*en  commenting  to  cliild 

D 
2 

S  C  5  Not  NV         -  5-8  4  5  0,2 

L 


35,     Child  parti cipn ting  in  general  action 

C  C 

D  D 

2  2     E     5.x  -  -  4-8  4-10         5  2.3 

S  S     M  NVX 

L  L 


ERLC 
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V;u  table  aiui  Description 
Who     Tf^  Wh(Mi      What  How 


Opera t  ionn 1   Do  1 i  ni  t  ion--Tapc  Word 


:\6  .     Child  ^ivia^  pi-aise 


C 
I) 

2 

S 
L 


1-8 


37,     Child  ^IvinK  ackaowl edgment 


C 
D 
2 
S 
L 


38.     Child  making  productive  statement 

C 
D 

2-8 

S 

L 


•1-8 


39 .     Other  children  making  productive  statement  to  child 

D 
2 

S  C  8  -  -  5-8  ^1 

L 


'10.     Child  giving  corrective  feedback 


C 
D 
2 
S 
L 


T 
A 
V 


C 

D 

2  9 

S 

L 


4-8  1-8 


41 ,     Child  not  responding 


C 
D 
2 
S 
L 


10 


4-8 


10 
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Variable  niul  Dosci   ptifin  Operational  DcM  i n i  t  1  m-'-Tape  \v<ii'fl 

Who    To  Wliom     Wha  I         How  1  2  3  1  5  6 


12,     Cli  i  1  (I  wa  i  t  1  iiK 

C  -  II  -  _  i_8  -  11 

I) 
2 
S 
I. 


Child  attentive 

C 
D 

'  2  -  12  -  -  ^1-8  -  12 

S 
L 


11.     Cliild  attentive  to  othei*  children 

C  I) 
D  2 

2  S  12  -  -         \i_8  5-8  12 

S  I. 

L 


•15 .     Child  attentive  to  adult 

C 
D 

2  T           12             -  -  4-8  1-3  12 

S  A 

I.  V 


16.     Ciiild  attentive  to  a  machine 

C 
D 

2  M  12  -  -  'l-S  10  12 

S 

L 
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Varlnblo  niul  Description 


OpcM'ntloiuU   Dui  Inl  t  l(>!i"-Tnpc  Wo  ret 


Wlu)     Tn  Whom     Wliat  llmv 


17  .     Ch  1 1  (I  nonvo  r'i)a  1 
C 

U  10  -           1-8  -  10-12 

oi' 

'2  11  ,NVX 

S  -           12  -           1-8  -  1-9  2-3' 

L  NV 


A! 1  child  mot  I  out 


C 
D 
2 
S 
L 


'1-8 


2-3 


•19.     Chi  Id  happy 


+ 

+Sy 
+C  +TSy 

+1.  -  .1  -  «  -         1  ,21-26. 

fS  10 
U 


50  .     Ch  i  Id  showinp:  pos  i  t  i  ve  behav  ior 

C  +  +Sy 

D  +TSy 

2  -  -  +C  -  *l-8  -  _  _  1,21-26, 

S  +L  ^10 

L  +S 

+1 


51.     Other  children  showinr  positive  behavioi'  to  child 

D  +  +Sy 

2  +T  +TSy 

S  C  -  +C  -  5-8  4  «  -         1  ,21-25. 

L  +L  40 

+S 
+  1 


Incorrect  specification  (X,NVX);   should  be  1,3  (NV.NVX). 
Programming  error  causes  CD5  (no  X)   to  be  included  in  Variable  48. 
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 Vni'ialilo  ;uui  Description    OpeiM  t  ioiui  1   Dc  i  i  'ti--Tnpo  Word 

\U\n     'H)  Wluim      Wlui  t  IIou  1  J  3  .  ?>  6 


52  .     C  h  i  1  (1  siiow  itiK  n  Cj^ntivclK»h  n  v  i  n  i* 


- 

-T  -Sy  -  I  -  -  - 

V     PT  _7-129,:W 


53 .     Any  ciiild  or  cliildron  .siTowin^^  neK^itivo  bohnvior 
C 

D  -  -Sy 

2  -  -  P     PT  -  1-8  -  -  -  2,10, 

S  -T  -U  27-^9, 

L 


5'i  .     Other  children  ne^^ntivu  to  child 
1) 

2  C            -          _  -L  -  5-8  1  -  -  :M0, 

S  -T  -SY  27-29,37 

L  P  PT 


55.     Child  ^^ivint^  positive  touch 


C 
D 

2  -  -  +  -  .1-8  -  -  -        21, '10 

S  +TSy 

L 


56 ,     Child  [^ivin^^  negative  touch 

C 
D 

2  -             -           -T                      -  -  -  -  27,35,37 

S  PT 

L  FT 


ERIC 


57 ,     Chi  Id  engaged  in  task-related  acti  vi  ty 

A  CSy 

S        GSy  3,11,12,14, 

C            -            -          L        RSy  -          4-6            ^              -            _  26,30,32-34, 

D  Sy  QSy  36,38,40,41 
2                                    TSy  +TSy 

AO 
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Variable  and  Description 


Operational  Deri  nit  Ion — Tape  W'nrc] 


Who     T(i  Whom      What  How  1  2  3-15  6 


M .     Child  cooperating  with  other  childron 

C  D  -        C    TC  -         1,6         5-6  -  -  7,22,:n,-n 

2  2  -fC  CSV 


59 .     Ch  1 1 d  shari  ng  1 i  fe  experiences 

C  -  -  L  -  '1,5  -  -  -  ll,23,2'l, 

I)  +L  28 


60,     Child  showing  imap;i  na  t  ion 

C 
D 

2  -  -  I     Iv'  -  '1-8  -  -  -  13,25,39 

S  -fl 

L 


6 1 ,     Adult  interacting?  with  one  child 
T 

AC--  -  1-3  '1-5 

\'  D 


62 ,     Autilt  interacting  with  two  children 
T 

A  2  -  -  -  1-3  6 

V 


63 .     Adult  intei'acting  with  small  group 
T 

AS--  -  1-3  7 

V 


64 .     Adult  interacting  with  large  group 
T 

A  L  -  -  -  1^3  8 

V 
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Vni'iable  nnd  ncsci'iption 
Who     To  Whom  I  How 


67) .     Teacher  i  nt  c  l  ac  >         u  i  t  h  one  clii  1  d 

r  C  -  - 

U 


66.     Aide  interacting  with  one  c-hiUi 

A  C  -  - 

D 


Opei'ntionnl   He  li  ni  t  i  on --Tape  Woi-d 


^1-5 


67.     Aide  interacting"  \vi  tli  two  cliildren 


68 .     Teacher  interacting  with   two  children 

T  2  -  -  -  1 


69.     Teacher  interacting  with  small  ^-j'oup 


70  .     Aide  i  n  t  era  u  t  in^-  with  small  ^rcnip 

AS--  -  2 


7 1 .     Teacher  interacting:  with  large  group 

T  L  -  -  -  1  8 


72.     Aide  interacting  with  large  group 

A  L  -  -  -  2  8 


73.     Adult  talking  to  child 


T 
A 
V 


1  6       N'ot  N\' 

2  7 

3  8 

4  9 
5 


1-3  4 


1-9  0,2 


Programming  error  causes  TClO  to  be  included  in  Variable  73. 
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Variable  and  UescriptU")n 


Operational  l)e  Ci  ni  t  ions — Tape  Word 


Who     T(;  Wlioni      Wha  1  How 


7/1  .     AfUiIt   initiating  intei'aclion  with  cli  i  I  d 
1  b 

T  2     7  1.2 

A  C  4     8  -  1-3  1  1-9 

V  5  9 


Teacher  initiating  intei-action  with  cMii  Id 

1  6 

2  7 

T         ■    C  1  8         -  -  1  'I  1,2 

5  9  -1-9 


76.     Aide  initiating;  interaction  with  child 


1  6 

2  7  -  -  2  ^1  1,2 
'I  8  4-9 
5  9 


77 .     Adult  ^ivin^  i^equest  or  command  to  children 
C 

T  D 

A  2  1  Not  Q  -  1-3  4-8  1  -  0-7,9-33, 

V  S  35-41 

L 


78 .     Adult  asking  direct  question  of  children 
C 

T  D 

A  2  1  Q  -  1-3  4-8  1  -  8.34 

V  S  OSy 

h 


79 .     Adult  asking  open-ended  question  of  childi'en 
C 

T  D 

A  2  2  -  -  1-3  4-8 

V  S 
h 
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Vnriablc  and  Description 


Upera  t  i  oiinl  De  l  i  ni  I  i  cuis--Tii j)e  Woi-d 


Wlio     To  Wlioin      What  How  1  2  3  1  5  6 


80.     Adult   respoiuiin^  to  children 
C 

T  D 

A         2        :^  -  _        1-:^        -1-8  3 

\'  s 
L 


81.     Adult   instructing  children 


T 
A 


C 
D 
2 
S 
L 


1-:^        -1-8  -I 


82.     Adult  instructing  children  in  academic  activity 

C 

D 

T  2 

A  S  '!  A  -  1-:^  1-8 

V  L 


83 .     Adult  instructing  children  by  using  objects 
C 

T  D 

A  2  1  n  -  1-3  1-8  .1  -  15 

V  s 

L 


8^1 .     Adult  instructing  children  in  academic  activity  by  using  objects 
C 

T  D 

A  2  4  AO  -  1-3  '1-8  4  -  30 

V  S 
L 


85.     Adult  commenting  to  children 

C 
D 

T  2  5  -  -  1-3  4-8  5  0,2 

A  S  Not  NV 


ERIC 


ViU'iable  and 


Description 


Opei'at  ioiial  Do  1  ini  t  i oris- -Tape  W'nvd 


Who     To  Whom      What  How  \  2  3  15  6 


86 .     Adul  t   i  n  mo  t  i  (^n 
T 

A  -  X  -  -  1-:^  -  -  2,3 


87 .     Advilt  not   interacting  svith  children 
T 

A  -             5           NV                      -           1-3             -               5  1,3 

\'  1 1  11 


88.     Adult  praising  children 

C 
D 

T  2  6  - 

A  S 
\-  L 


1-3  1-8 


89 .     Adult  praising  children  in  task- related  activity 

C 
D 

T  2  6  Sy  +TSy  -  1-3  4-8  6  -  M,26, 

A  S  +Sy     CSy  38,40. 

V  L  SSy  41 


90.     Adult  praising  children  for  behavior 
T 

A  -           6           (Not  Sy)             -           1-3             -               6             -  0-13,15-25, 

V  27,29 


9 1 .     Adult  giving  specific  praise  to  children 

C 
D 

T  2  6  S  -  1-3  4-8  6  -         12 , 24 , 38 

A  S  4-S 

V  L  SSY 
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Variable  and  Description  Opci*ntional  Definitions  —  Tape  Word 

Ulio     To  Whom      What  How  1  2  3  15 


92  .     Adult  {jcivinii;  acknouT  edi^men  t    to  cliildren 

C 
D 

T  2  7  -  -  1-3  .1-8 

A  S 
V  L 


93.     Adult  giving  task-related  ncknowl  edi;inent   to  childi-en 

C 
D 

T  2  7  Sy     +TSY         -  1-3  -1-8  7  -  M,26.38. 

A  S  -Sy      CSy  10,41 

V  L  SSy 


9'1 .     Adult  f^ivinf^  non- task-re  1  a  ted  acknowledgment  to  children 

T  0-13,15- 
A  -  7  (Not   Sy)  1-3  -  7  25,27-37, 

V  39 


95 .     Adult  giving  nonverbal  acknowledt^nient  to  children 

C 
D 

T  2  7NV  -  -  1-3  4-8  7  1,3 

A  S 
V  L 


96 .     Adult  making  productive  statement  to  children 

C 
D 

T  2      ,    8  -  -  1-3  4-8  8  0,2 

A  S 
V  L 


97.     Adult  giving  childi-en  coi'i'ective  feedback 

C 
D 

T  2  9  -  -  1-3  4-8  9 

A  S 
V  L 
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Variable  and  Descripti  on 


Operational  Definitions — Tape  Word 


Who     To  Whom      What         How  1  2  3  A  5  6 


98 .     Adult  giving  children  positive  corrective  feedback  For  be)iavior 
C 

D  + 

T            2  9              G                      -           1-.3  '1-8  9  -  1.5,6,8. 

A            S  R  21 

\'            L  0 
+T 


99.     Adult  giving  children  positive  corrective   feedback  in  task-related  activity 

C  +Sy  +TSy 

D  GSy 

T  2  9  RSy  -  1-3  ^1-8  9  -         M, 26,32- 

A  S  OSy  34.40 

V  L  Sy 


100.     Adult  giving  children  corrective  feedback  in  task-related  activity 

C  -Sy  HSy 

U  Sy  QSy 

T            2  9            +Sy     +TSy        -          1-3          4              9              -  14,26,29, 

A            S  GSy     CSy  32-34,36, 

V            L  FSy  40,41 


101 .     Adult  giving  children  negative  corrective  feedback  for  behavior 

C 
D 

T            2  9            -T                     -           1-3  4-8  9  -  2,10,27 

AS  P 

V            L  PT 


102 .     Adult  giving  children  firm  corrective  feedback  for  behavior 

C 
D 

T  2  9  F  -  1-3  4-8  9  -  9,35 

AS  FT 
V  L 


103 .     Adult  giving  children  negative  corrective  feedback  in  task-related  activity 

C 
D 

T  2  9  -Sy  -  1-3  4-8  9  -  29 

A  S  307 

V  L 
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Variable  nnd  Description 


Ope  ]'a  t  iona  i  De  Ti  n  i  t  i  ons--Tape  Wt)rcl 


Who    To  Whom     What         How  1  2  3  15  (3 


lO'l.     Adult  Kivi"g  any  J'eedbLick 

C 
D 

T  2  6  -  -  ,1-8  6.7 

A  S  7 

V  L  9 


105.     Adult  p^iving  children   feedback   lor  academic  response  to  adult  academic 
direct  question 

Var.  78 
followed  by: 


C 
D 


2 

T 

3 

A 

-99,0,2  -1-8 

1-3 

3 

3  ,30 

S 

A 

A-^ 

L 

V 

Fol lowed  by-. 

A -2  7 

C 

sy 

GSy 

D 

+Sy 

RSy 

T 

2 

6 

-Sy 

QSy  -99,0  ,2  1-3 

4^8 

6,7,9 

M  ,26,29 

A 

S 

7 

FSy 

+TSy 

32-34 ,36 

V 

L 

9 

SSy 

38,40 

106 .     Adult  giving  children  feedback  for  academic  response  to  adult  open-ended 
question 

Vai*.   79  followed  by  second  and  third  pai'ts  of 
Var.    105 . 


107 .     Adult  not  responding  to  children 

C 
D 

T  2  10  -  -  1-3  4-8  10 

A  S 
V  L 


108 .     Adult  attentive  to  children 

C 
D 

T  2  12  -  -  1-3  4-8  12 

A  S 

^'  ^  3  08 


Variable  and  Description   Opei'ational  Def  ini  tions — Tape  Word 

Who     To  Whom     What         How  1  2  3  4  5 


109.     All  positive  behavior 


+  +1 

+T  +Sy 

+C  +TSy  _  -  _  -  .         1 ,21-26, 

+L  +S  -10 


110.     Adult  showing  positive  behavior 

+  +1 

+T  +Sy 

T  +C  +TSy 

A  -  -  +L  +S  -  1-3  ^  _  -  1,21-26, 

V  40 


111.     All  negative  behavior 


-Sy 

P       PT  -  -  -  _  «  2,10,27- 

-T     -L  29.37 


112 .     Adult  showing  negative  behavior 

T  -       -Sy  2,10,27- 

A  -             -             P       PT             -           1-3             -               -             -         29  ,37 

V  -T  -L 


113.     Adult  giving  child  positive  touch 
T  C  +T 

AD-  +TSy  -  1-3  4-6  -  -  21,40 

V  2 


114.     Adult  giving  child  negative  touch 

T  C 

A  D            -           -T                      -1-3           4-6             -             -  27 

V  2 


1 15 .     Adult  giving  child  punishing  touch 
T  C 

A  D  -  PT  -  1-3  4-6  -  -  37 

V  2 
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Variable  and  Descrlptloa   Operational  Defl nit Ions — Tape  Word 

Who     To  Wliom     Wh  a  t         How  1  2  3  4  5 


116.     Academic  events 


A  -----  3,30 

A0 


117.     Adult  interacting  with  child  or  children  in  task-related  activity 

A  GSy  3,M,26 

T            C            -          Sy  KSy  -  1-3  4-6  -  -  30,32-34, 

A            D                     +Sy  QSy  36,38, 10 

V            2                       AO  +TSy 

CSy 


118.     Adult  instructing  children  In  nonacademic  activity  without  using  objects 
C 

T  D 

A             2           4  Not  A,0,           -           1-3           4-8           4               -  0-2,4-14^ 

V            S  or  AO  21-29,31- 

L  41 


119.     Everyone  interacting 
E  E  - 


120.     Adult  interacting  with  adult 

T  T 

A  A          -              -                      -          1-3  1-3 

V  V 


* 


Programming  error  causes  some  non-task  related  interactions  to  be  included  in 
Variable  117. 
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Appendix  B 

FOLLOW  THROUGH  SPONSORS'   RATINGS  OF  CLASSROOM  OBSERVATION  VARIABLES 
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Appendix  C 

FACTOR  ANALYSIS  VARIABLE  LIST   (ADULT  FOCUSED) 


o 
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FACTOR  ANALYSIS  VARIABIL  LIST   (ADULT  FOCUSED) 


SUMMARY  INFORMATION 

OSF  Variables 

15.     Child/adult  ratio 

17.  Movable  tables  and  chairs  for  seating 

18.  Stationary  desks  in  rows 
26.     Noise  level 

34.  Single  contained  classroom  within  a  building 

35.  Open  classrooms 

CLASSROOM  CHECK  LIST  INFORMATION 
CCL  Variables 

4.  Arithmetic,   numbers,  math 

5.  Reading,   alphabet,   language  development 

14.  Wide  variety  of  activities 

15.  Teacher  with  one  child  in  any  academic  activity 

16.  Teacher  with  two  children  in  any  academic  activity 

17.  Teacher  with  small  group  in  any  academic  activity 

18.  Teacher  with  large  group  in  any  academic  activity 

19.  Aide  with  one  child  in  any  academic  activity 


20.  Aide  with  two  children  in  any  academic  activity 

21.  Aide  with  small  group  of  any  academic  activity 

28.  Use  of  textbooks,   work  books  and  any  symbolic  objectb 
in  any  academic  activity 

29.  Use  of  language  experience  charts  in  Activity  5 

30.  Use  of  tapes,    records,   films,   or  TV  iji  any  academic 
act ivi  ty 

31.  Use  of  games  in  Activities  4  and  5 

32.  Use  of  concrete  objects  in  Activities  4  and  6 

33.  Use  of  science  equipment,   plants  and  animals  . 

FIVE-MINUTE  OBSERVATIOK  INFORMATION 
1.       FMO  Child  Variables 

2.     Child  initiating  interaction  with  adult 

15.  Child  giving  request  or  command 

16.  Child  asking  direct  question 

17.  Child  asking  open-ended  question 

19.  Child  responding 

20.  Child  responding  with  academic  theme 

21.  Child  responding  to  adult  open-ended  question 
24.  Child  instructing  self  in  academic  activity 

32.  Child  commenting  to  adult 

33,  Child  commenting  to  other  children 
35,  Child  participating  in  general  action 
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37.  Child  giving  acknowledgment 

38.  Child  making  productive  statement 

40.  Child  giving  corrective  feedback 

41.  Child  not  responding 

42.  Child  waiting 

45.  Child  attentive  to  adult 

48.  All  child  motion 

50.  Child  showing  positive  behavior 

53.  Child  showing  negative  behavior 

57.  Child  engaged  in  task-related  activity 

59.  Child  sharing  life  experiences 

FMQ  Adult  Variables 

77.  Adult  giving  request  or  command  to  children 

78.  Adult  asking  direct  question  of  children 

79.  Adult  asking  open-ended  question  of  children 

82.  Adult  instructing  children  in  academic  activity 

83.  Adult  instructing  children  by  using  objects 

85.  Adult  commenting  to  children 

86.  Adult  in  motion 

89.  Adult  praising  children  in  task-related  activity 

93.  Adult  giving  task-related  acknowledgment  to  children 

98.  Adult  giving  children  positive  corrective  feedback  for 
behavior 
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99.     Adult  giving  children  positive  corrective  feedback  in 
task-related  activity 

101.     Adult  giving  children  negative  corrective  feedback  for 
behav  ior 

103.     Adult  giving  children  negative  corrective  feedback  for 
task -related  act iv i ty 

105.  Adult  giving  children  feedback  for  academic  responses 
to  adult  academic  direct  question 

106.  Adult  giving  children  feedback  for  academic  response  to 
adul t  open-ended  quest  ion 

107.  Adult  not  responding  to  children 

108.  Adult  attentive  to  children 
110.     Adult  showing  positive  behavior 

112.     Adult  showing  negative  behavior 

116.  Academic  events 

117.  Adult  interacting  with  child  or  children  in  task- 
related  activity 
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Appendix  D 
TEACHER  VARIABLE  SPECIFICATION  LIST 
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TEACHER  VARIABLE  SPECIFICATION  LIST 


Items  were  selected  from  the  teacher  questionnaires  to  examine: 

Cl)   the  training  received,    (2)  the  satisfaction  with  the  model,  and 

(3)   the  years  of  teaching  in  Follow  Through. 

The  following  questions  were  to  be  counted  and  a  percentage  of 
yes/no  answers  of  teachers  responding  per  sponsor  were  tabulated. 

Teacher  Quest  ionna ire 

I  Satisfaction  with  Model 

A.   If  I  had  my  choice  about  a  way  to  teach,    I  would: 

Continue  and  use  the  model  to  the  same  extent  that  I  do  now  .    .  1 


Alter  my  teaching  some,   but  continue  to  use  the  model    2 

Use  some  of  the  model  in  my  teaching,  but  change  most 

of  it    3 

Not  use  the  model  at  all-   4 


II  Training 

A.  What  special  training  did  you  receive  when  you  first  began  to 


work  in  Follow  Through?   (Check   only  one.) 

None;    I  received  no  training  before  working  in  Follow 
Through    1 

Not  much  training;   I  used  the  experience  and  knowledge 

I  already  had   2 

Some  training;    I  used  some  methods  and  approaches  drawn 

from  the  Follow  Through  program,  but  also  had  to  rely  on 

my  own  experience  and  judgment  3 


3:^327 


II  Training  (con 't) 

A  great  deal  of  specific  training;  many  of  the  things 

I  did,   I  learned  through  my  training  for  Follow  Through   ...  4 

B.  How  well  do  you  think  your  training  in  Follow  Through  has  prepared 
you  to  work  with  the  sponsor's  model? 

Very  adequate   1 

Somewhat  adequate    - 

Somewhat  inadequate    3 

Very  inadequate   4 


C.  Do  you  feel  you  would  like  more  information  and  training  in  any 
of  these  areas  (check  the  appropriate  category); 

For  each  of  the  categories  below  the  following  responses  could 
be  given: 

1.  I  have  received  enough  training. 

2.  A  little  more  training  would  be  helpful. 

3.  A  great  deal  more  training  would  be  helpful. 

How  to  present  structured  materials  to  small  groups  of  children 

How  to  effectively  use  rewards  to  shape  behavior 

How  to  properly  divide  materials  into  small  lessons 
and  present  them  in  the  proper  sequence 

How  to  use  material  that  is  relevant  to  the  cultural 
background  of  the  students  in  my  class 

How  to  use  an  aide  effectively  in  the  classroom 

How  to  develop  the  child's  basic  problem  solving  and 
reasoning  abilities 

How  to  promote  optimal  development  of  the  child's 
self -cencept 

How  to  develop  the  child 's  social  interaction  skills 

How  to  encourage  children  to  make  choices  and  carry 
out  plans 

How  to  guide  children  in  individual  learning  activities 
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 How  to  promote  the  development  of  intrinsic  motivation 

 How  to  diagnose  individual  learning  problems 

 How  to  train  parents  to  use  effective  reinforcement 

techniques 

 How  to  give  parents  a  sense  of  participation  in  the 

school 

III  Years  Taught  in  Follow  Through 

How  many  years  have  you  taught  in  this  Follow  Through  model? 
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STUDENT  DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA 

The  lollowing  items  indicate  data  extracted  from  the  demographic 
section  oi"  the  Spring  1972  classroom  rosters: 

•  Age  in  months   (as  of  testing  date) 

•  Sex :  male 

•  Sex:  female 

•  'iilthnic  origin:  black 

•  Ethnic  origin:  nonblack 

•  Ethnic  origin:     other,  missing  data 

•  Months  of  Head  Start  or  equivalent 

•  Months  of  Follow  Through  experience 

•  Number  of  days  absent  from  school  during  1971-72  school  year. 
The  following  items  indicate  data  extracted  from  the  Fall  1971 

parent  interview  of  the  sample  child's  entering  year.     If  there  are  no 
data  from  tha ^  year,  or  if  the  child  entered  the  Follow  Through  program 
in  midyear,    the  earliest  available  parent  interview  was  used. 

Highest  education  level  of  child's  mother 

•  Grade  school 

•  High  school 
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•  College 

•  Other,  missing  data 

Head  of  household  occupational  status 

•  High  (professional,   semi-professional,  proprietors,  managers, 
and  officials) 

•  Medium  (clerical,   sales,  craftsman,  foreman) 

•  Low  (farmers,  operatives,   service  workers,   farm  laborers, 
laborers) 

•  Other,  missing  data 
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PARTIAL  CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  TEST  SCORES 
AND  INDIVIDUAL  ATTENTION 


CCL  Variables 

15.     Teacher  with  one  child  in  any  academic  activity 
19.     Aide  with  one  child  in  any  academic  activity 
23.     Volunteer  with  one  child  in  any  academic  activity 
35.     Any  adult  (T,A,V)  with  one  child  in  any  activity 


Grade  Level/ 
Stream:  Test 

CCL 

V  dJ.  XctUXv.^ 

1  Q 

K: 

MAT  Q 

".06 

-.04 

,18 

-.13 

WRAT  Q 

.00 

.02 

.06 

-.05 

MAT  R 

-.09 

-.08 

.12 

-.15 

WRAT  R 

.01 

.06 

.06 

-.04 

Peabody 

.19 

.16 

.09 

.20 

Gumpgookies 

.00 

.00 

.02 

.02 

Locus 

.01 

.02 

.00 

.01 

1/ek: 

MAT  Q 

.17 

.15 

.14 

.17 

MAT  R 

.33 

.33 

.21 

.33 

Gumpgookies 

-.06 

-.10 

.00 

-.05 

Locus 

.04 

.03 

.04 

.04 

2/ek: 

MAT  Q 

.10 

.03 

.04 

.08 

MAT  R 

.12 

.00 

.17 

.10 

Raven 

.26 

.12 

.23 

.25 

Coopersmith 

.04 

.06 

-.02 

.04 

lAR 

.10 

.01 

.11 

.10 

1/ef : 

MAT  Q 

.02 

.03 

.08 

.02 

WRAT  Q 

.11 

-.14 

.09 

.11 

MAT  R 

.01 

.03 

-.01 

.00 

WRAT  R 

.03 

.01 

.16 

.03 

Peabody 

-.09 

.05 

-.03 

-.10 

Gumpgookies 

-.05 

-.07 

-.03 

-.06 

Locus 

-.08 

.00 

.06 

-.08 
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Grade  Level/ 
Stream:  Test 


2/ef:  MAT  Q 
MAT  K 
Raven 

Coopersmith 
lAR 

3/ef:  MAT  Q 
MAT  R 
Raven 

Coopersmith 
lAR 


V  an  uDxe 

15. 

19. 

23. 

35. 

-.03 

.  17 

-.13 

-.03 

.09 

.25 

-.09 

.10 

1  0 

-  .04 

.  08 

.05 

.07 

.00 

.02 

.05 

.04 

-.13 

.02 

-.08 

-.04 

-.22 

-.06 

-.10 

.02 

-.10 

-.10 

-.06 

.02 

-.04 

-.06 

.00 

.07 

-.03 

.00 

-.02 

.  11 

-.05 

-.04 

o 
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Appendix  G 
CLASSROOM  OBSERVER  COMMENTS 


ERIC 


Table  G-1 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS  OF  OBSERVERS  BY  SITE 


FW    IJA    HC     UG    no    UK    US     UK    ED    UP     IL  SE 


1     SugtjfOttt  ions  and  comments 

(a)  SclieduLinR 

Begin  observations  wiiii  child  focits 

Adjust  schodiilinn  of  observations  according: 
to  school  proiJjrnms 

Do  not  place  Kindergarten  observations  at 
beginning  of  schedule 

Random  sampling  of  children  is  not  up  to  date 

(b)  Administration 

Pi'ovlde  is  choc  I  persnnne  I  w  1  th  more  i  n  f  orma- 
t ion  regarding  observational  duties  (PU) 

Lessen  amount  of  clerical  work  required 

•  ^ond  manuals  uith  the  pre-train tug  packets 

■(c)  Training 

Need  for  more  materials  for  child  focits 

Lengthen  observation  training  pei'iod 

Provide   for  more  classi'oont  coding  experience 

Provide  moi'e  for  films  nn  specific  codes 
and  variety  of  situations 

Provide  coders  opportunity  for  joint  coding, 
needed  for  reliability 

Arrange  videotape  coding  In   the  mornings 

Provide  coded  videotape  in  its  entirety 

Consistency  iieeded  in  trainers'  interpre- 
tation of  CCL  and  codes 

Limit  codes  used  at  beginning  of  train- 
ing and  gradually  increase " them 
Suggestions  i-egarding^  and/or  difficulty 
with,  specific  codes 

II  Complaints 

Salaries  unsatisfactory 

Teachers  made  anxious  by  prosonce  of  observers 

Teachers  complained  because  unable  to  receive 
observational  feedback 

Marking  pens  of  inferior  quality  ■ 

Difficulty  keeping  to'  FMOs 


X 
X 


X  X 


X 
X 


X  X 
X 


III  Compliments 

Very  appreciative  of. SRI  trainers, 
session  activities  and  materials 


tra  Inlng 


Training  useful  and  effective 
Trainers  were  "patient  and  reliable" 
Observers  well  trained  by  SRI  staff 
Complimentary  about  trainers  and  trainees 


Number  of  observers  per  site 
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3      3      3  3 


C 

♦H 


0) 

oi 

0) 

r-H 

r-H 

r-H 

-a 

rH 

cd 

0 

Cd 

>> 

=J 

— t 

:3 

«H 

;-t 

c: 

C 

C 

0 

0 

d 

0 

o 

O 

o 

o 

o 

u 

u 

u 

H 

0. 

u 

CM 

a 

Cd 


CO 

M 

H 

ID 

u 

M 

Q  IS 
O 

a  CO 


Q 

o 

u  p 

a  < 
IS 
(— I 

H  pq 

S  8 

w 

ai  - 

CO  o 

ai  CO 

w  IS 

>  o 

W  CO 


CO 
O 

o 

ai 


w 
col 


SI 


wl 


SI 


CO 


Bl 


gl 


CM  CM 


o  a  u  w  o 
CX)        o  w  ^ 


CO  00  lo  ^ 
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Table  G-3 


SUMMARY  OF  SELECTED  COMMENTS  FROM  THE  WEEKLY  ROSTER  LISTS 


Observer 
Sponsor        Number  Focus 


FW 


4029  AF  Teacher  left  for  in-service  training; 

fourth  grade  joined  focus  class 


UG 


4035  AF  Teacher  left  room;   teacher  meeting; 

teacher  left  early 


UK 


4019  AF  Another  classroom  joined  focus  class; 

video  equipment  broke  down 


4019  CF  No  explanatory  comments 

4021  AF          Class  on  field  trip;   teacher  out  of 

room  one  hour  after  lunch;  aide  and 
volunteers  in  room  only  in  afternoon 

4021  CF  Child  13  and  27  in  speech  therapy 

class;  two  child  focus  children  slept 
all  afternoon 


SE 


4040 


CF  No  explanatory  comments 
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OPERATIONAL  DEFINITIONS  OF  CCL  AND  FMO  CODES 

Definitions  of  the  codes  as  marked  by  the  classroom  observers  on 
the  Classroom  Observation  Instrument  (COI) .     These  definitions  are  taken 
from  SRI's  '^Training  Manual  for  Classroom  Observation,"  revised  January 
1972. 


A .      Classroom  Check  List 

The  Classroom  Check  List  (CCL),  or  classroom  "snapshot/'  is  the 
first  part  of  the  Five-Minute  Observation  and  is  coded  four  times  an 
hour,  just  before  ea^.h  interaction  recording. 

The  CCL  attempts  to  record  a  series  of  relatively  static  pictures 
of  the  distribution  of  adults  and  children  within  activities.  Essen- 
tially, the  OCX'  assesses  (1)  activities  occurring,   (2)  materials  used 
within  activities,  (3)   grouping  patterns,   (4)   teacher  and  aide  respons- 
ibilities, and  (5)   child  independence. 

The  CCL  records  how  teachers,  aides,  volunteers,  and  children  spend 
their  time  during  the  day,  with  whom  they  spend  it,  and  how  often  chil- 
dren are  left  to  work  independently  of  adult  supervision «     It  consists 
of  18  activity  categories  in  which  a  class  might  be  routinely  engaged 
during  an  ordinary  day: 

CI)     J^nack,  Lunch.     This  activity  refers  to  any  and  all  group  eating. 

(2)     Group  Time.     This  refers  to  nonacademic  activities.     There  is 
usually  full  group  participation,  such  as  morning  opening 
activities  (pledge  of  allegiance)  ,  planning  for  the  day  or  for 
a  party,  sharing  ideas  or  items  (or  show  and  tell)  ,  resting 
after  lunch,  or  watching  television  for  entertainment  rather 
than  for  academic  work.     The  appropriate  circle  following 
Planning,  Sharing,  Rest,  and  TV  in   the  second  column  of  the 
CCL  should  be  filled  in  to  distinguish  which  activity  is  taking 
place. 
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story,  Singing,  Dancing.     Appropriate  circles  indicating  adult 
and  child  grouping  patterns  are  filled  in  when  a  story  is  being 
read  or  when  singing  and /or  dancing  are  occurring.     Further  de- 
finers  may  be  filled  in  if  there  are  phonograph  records  being 
played  or  if  the  activity  is  teacher-directed  or  child-initiated. 

Arithmetic,  Numbers,  Math.    This  category  has  an  additional 
column  that  includes  Texts,  Workbooks,  Concrete  Objects,  Films, 
Slides,  and  Games  as  ^'tools''  for  teaching  and  learning  math. 
The  circles  corresponding  to  these  tools  should  be  filled  in 
to  distinguish  what  methods  of  teaching  and  learning  are  being 
used;   they  are  defined  .as  follows: 

•  "Texts  ,  Workbooks"  refers  to  all  sequenced  programmed 
materials  (mimeographed  papers,  books,  and  the  like). 
The  material  can  be  commercially  or  teacher  produced. 

•  "Concrete  Objects"  refers  to  any  objects  that  can  be  picked 
up  and  held  to  demonstrate  (to  others  or  to  oneself)  number 
concepts  and/or  the  theory  of  solving  problems. 

•  "Films  ,  Slides"  refers  to  their  frequent  use  as  visual  aids 
or  as  "machine  teachers"  in  math  instruction.     If  a  TV  is 
used,  the  circle  corresponding  to  films  and  slides  should 
be  filled  in , 

•  "Games"  refers  to  any  arithmetic,  numbers,  or  math  game 
that  is  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  and  learning 
math . 

Reading,  Alphabet,  Language  Development.    This  category  refers 
to  any  activity  directed  to  the  process(es)   of  teaching  and 
learning  language  (reading,  writing,  and  speech — usually 
English).     It  is  broken  down  into  Texts,  Workbooks;  Language 
Experience  Charts,  Tapes,  Records,  Films;  and  Games — all  of 
which  may  be  used  as  tools  for  teaching  and  learning  language. 
They  are  defined  as  i^'ollows: 

•  "Texts  ,  Workbooks"  refers  to  all  sequenced  programmed  mate- 
rials (mimeographed  exercises  ,  written  papers  ,  books)  that 
are  related  to  language  development.     The  material  can  be 
commercially  or  teacher  produced, 

•  "Language  Experience  Charts"  are  materials  derived  from  the 
children's  own  experiences  that  may  be  used  in  the  course 
of  learning  language. 
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•  "Tapes,  Records,  Films"  are  often  used  in  language  develop- 
ment.   Other  tools  include  earphones,  reading  machines,  TV, 
and  the  like.     Use  of  such  equipment  should  be  recorded  in 
the  circle  adjacent  to  "Tapes,  Records,  Films." 

•  "Games"  refers  to  any  game  used  for  tlie  purpose  of  teaching 
and  learning  language. 

(6)  Social  Studies,  Geography.     This  category  refers  to  the  teach- 
ing and  learning  about  peoples,  life  styles,  culture  patterns, 
and  geography*     It  is  subdivided  into  Texts,  Workbooks;  Con- 
crete Objects;  Symbolic  Objects  (maps,  pictures);  and  Films, 
Slides — all  of  which  may  be  used  as  tools  for  teaching  and 
learning  about  social  -studies  and  geography. 

(7)  Science,  Natural  World.    This  category  refers  to  the  teaching 
and  learning  about  plants,  animals,  minerals  (care  of,  collec- 
tion, comparison)   and  science  concepts.     It  is  subdivided  into 
T'^xts  ,  Workbooks;  Plants,  Animals;  Science  Equipment;  and  Films, 
Slides  as  tools  for  teaching  and  learning  in  this  area.     All  of 
these  have  been  defined  except  for  Science  Equipment,  which 
refers  to  any  apparatus  or  concrete  objects  used  in  the  course 
of  teaching  and  learning  about  science  and  the  natural  world, 

(8)  Guessing  Games,  Table  Games,  Puzzles.     This  category  refers  to 
all  games  and  puzzles  used  in  the  classroom  for  academic  or 
nonacademic  purposes.     At  the  time  of  observation,  if  the  pur- 
pose of  the  game  or  puzzle  is  clearly  academic  or  nonacademic 
and  if  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  either  Teacher-Directed  or 
Child-Initiated,  the  appropriate  circle  in  the  second  column 
of  Item  8  must  be  filled  in, 

(9)  Arts,  Crafts.    This  category  refers  to  activities  where  there 
is  a  product  of  some  kind  and  where  the  main  emphasis  is  on 
imagination,  fun,  artistic  skill,  and  use  of  the  hands.  The 
appropriate  circle  in  the  second  column  of  this  item  should  be 
filled  in  if  the  activity  is  Painting,  Drawing,  Cut-And-Paste , 
or  Sculpture/Clay , 

(10)  Sewing,  Cooking,  Pounding,  Sawing.    These  activities  may  be 
conducted  as  part  of  an  Academic  exercise  (e.g.,  teaching/ 
learning  the  concept  of  measurements,  numbers,  proportions, 
and  so  on  while  participating  in  one  of  these  activiti'^s)  or 
as  a  nonacademic  exercise  (play) , 

(11)  Blocks,  Trucks.     This  category  refers  to  any  activity  where 
blocks  and/or  trucks  are  used. 
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(12)  Dolls,  Dress  Up,    This  category  refers  to  any  activity,  real 
or  imaginary,   that  involves  a  doll,  doll  house,   tea  party, 
dressing  up,  going  to  the  store  and  so  on, 

(13)  Active  Play,     This  refers   to  play  in  the  classroom  or  outside 
that  is  organized  or  n^^rmitted  by  the  teacher  as  part  of  the 
classroom  routine  and  that  is  mobile  rather  than  quiet  or 
passive , 

(14)  Reliability  Sheet.     Item  14  on  the  CCL  is  code'l  whenever  simul- 
taneous observations  occur.     During  the  observation  period  in 

a  community,  an  SRI  trainer  will  observe  with  each  SRI-trained 
classroom  observer  for  the  'ourpose  of  checking  reliability. 
Both  trainer  and  observer  will  mark  the  Reliability  circle  to 
indicate  that  they  have  coded  together;   this  is  a  means  of  as- 
sessing the  continuing  reliability  of  observers. 

Note:     At  the  time  the  CCL  is  being  filled  out,  an  adult  may 
not  be  interacting  with  children.     Provision  has  been  made  for 
indicating  that  an  adult  is  alone  in  Items  15,  16,  17,  and  18. 
Three  circles  with  the  letters  T,  A,  and  V  are  located  in  the 
second  column  following  each  of  these  sections.     The  circle 
with  a  T  in  it  is  used  to  code  a  teacher  alone,  the  circle  with 
an  A  is  used  to  code  an  aide  alone,  and  the  circle  with  a  V  in 
it  is  used  to  code  a  volunteer  alone. 

(15)  Transitional  Activities.     An  observer  might  record  on  the  CCL 
at  a  moment  when  the  class  is  moving  from  one  activity  to  an- 
other.   During  this  time  persons  who  are  "waiting,"  persons 
who  are  involved  in  washing  hands  or  putting  on  coats,  or 
persons  who  are  actively  standing  in  line  to  get  materials  ,  use 
equipment ,  or  talk  to  the  teacher  are  all  coded. 

(16)  Classroom  Management.     Some  classroom  events  or  routines  con- 
sist of  distributing  materials  to  the  participants,  setting  up 
equipment  and  furniture,  or  gathering  up  materials  or  equip- 
ment.    Such  activities  are  coded  under  "Classroom  Management." 

(17)  Out  of  Room,     When  the  CCL  is  filled  out  all  persons  who  are 
regularly  a  part  of  a  classroom  even  though  they  are  temporari- 
ly out  of  the  room  (as  opposed  to  absent  for  the  day)  must  be 
accounted  for.     All  such  teitiporarily  absent  persons  are  codpd 
in  Item  17  as  "Out  of  Room." 

(18)  Observing  /other.     This  category  is  used  to  indicate  persons  who 
are  observing  some  other  activity  or  who  cannot  be  classified 
in  any  of  the  other  sections,  for  example; 
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•  A  child  sitting  at  his  desk  staring  out  the  window  with  no 
work  of  any  kind  in  front  of  him. 

•  A  teacher  disciplining  a  small  group  in  the  corner. 

Number  of  Adults  in  the  Classroom,     This  entry  records  the  total 
number  of  adults  (excluding  SRI  observers)   present  in  the  classroom  at 
the  time  the  CCL  is  recorded.    This  num^ ^r  may  vary  during  the  day. 
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B .      Five-'Minute  Observation 

(l)     The  Who  Column.     This  indicates  who  is  doing  the  talking 
or  the  action: 


Code  Code  Usage 


T  -  Teacher  The  one  person  who  is  ultimately  responsible  for  the 

everyday  conduct  of  the  classroom. 

A  -  Aide  Classroom  adults  who  are  regular  in  their  attendance 

and  are  paid  through  Head  Start  or  Follow  Through  funds. 

V  -  Volunteer  Any  other  adult  in  the  classroom,   such  as  a  parent. 

C  -  Child  When  the  focus  of  an  observation  is  on  a  specific  child, 

that  child  is  ^'c''  (other  children  are  "d"  -  Different 
Child).     When  the  focus  is  on  an  adult,   *'c"  refers  to 
any  individual  child  with  whom  the  adult  is  interacting; 
a  second  cMld  coming  into  the  interaction  would  be 
coded  as  "d. " 

D  -  Different  A  second  child  in  an  interaction  when  the  focus  child 

Child  "c"  is  being  observed. 

2  -  Two  Children 

S  -  Small  Group      Three  to  8  children. 

L  -  Large  Group      More  than  8  children. 

E  -  Everyone  Adults  and  children  in  unison. 

M  -  Machine  Record  player,   tape  recorder,   and  TV  (where  the  machine 

is  the  initiator  in  an  interaction). 
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(2)     The  To  Whom  Column.     This  indicates  the  person,  group,  or 
machine  that  is  being  talked  to  or  interacted  with: 


Code 


Code  Usage 


T 
A 
V 
C 
D 
2 
S 
L 
E 
M 


^      These  codes  are  all  the  same  as  the  codes  for  the  Who  column. 


(3)     The  What  Column.     It  is  assumed  that  all  interactions . are 

verbal  unless  marked  NV  (nonverbal),  NV  and  certain  codes  from 
the  HoAV  column  are  used  in  the  examples  below. 


Code 


Code  Usage 


1  -  Command  or        Code  1  asks  for  a  response  free  of  argument  or  specula- 
Request  tion.     There  is  one  expected,  acceptable  response.  The 
.  person  commanding  or  requesting  expects  his  demand  or 
request  to  be  carried  out,  verbally  or  nonverbally: 


"open  your  books,  please./' 
"Read  this  sentence." 
"Draw  a  line . " 
"Zip  me  up." 
"Gimme  that  book," 


TSl 
TCI 
TCI 
CTl 
CDl 
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Code 


Code  Usage 


IQ  -  Simple 

Question 

Note.     The  Q  in 
this  code  is 
round  in  the  How 
column. 


The  IQ  code  asks  for  recall  of  material  already  learned 
or  a  yes/ no  answer.     It  includes  commands  in  quest  ion 
form: 


"What  do  2  and  2  make?" 
"is  your  name  Phillip?" 
"Will  you  add  2  and  2  for  me?' 
"Will  you  shut  the  door?" 


CTIQ 
TCIQ 
TCIQ 
TCIQ 


Request  for 

Open-Ended 

Response 


Code  2  invites  opinions,    free  expression  of  feeling, 
expansion  or  extension  of  the  original  topic,  complex 
or  tangential  ideas,   description  of  a  process.     It  may 
be  phrased  as  a  statement  as  well  as  a  question: 


•  "How  does  it  feel  to  you  (when  contents 
of  a  bag  can  be  felt  but  not  seen)?" 

•  "what  do  you  do  in  the  summer?" 


TC2 
CT2 


•  How  did  you  mix  that  beautiful  blue 
paint?" 

•  "Tell  me  how  an  electric  train  works. 


TC2 
TC2 


•     "Tell  me  how  you  felt  about  what  happened,"  TC2 
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3  -  Response  Code  3  is  a  response  to  a  question  (IQ,  2),  request 

(1)  ,  or  corrective  (9) . 

When  the  response  is  concerned  with  basic  academic 
skills,  Code  3  is  used  with  A  in  the  "How"  column: 


•  "Read  the  next  sentence,  Jimmy,"  TCI 
"The  dog  chased  the  ball,"  CT3A 

•  "Will  you  add  2  and  2?"  TCIQ 
"2  and  2  makes  4."  CT3A 

•  "Guess  what  I've  brought  for  you."  CT2 
"Flowers — or  an  apple."  CT3 

•  "please  shut  the  door."  TCI 
The  child  shuts  the  door  (nonverbal) .  CT3NV 

•  "Did  you  save  my  painting?"  CTIQ 
"Yes,  it's  hanging  up."  TC3 

•  "Can  you  come  now?"  CDIQ 
"No — not  yet  ."  DC3 


4  -  Instruction  Code  4  is  used  when  a  teacher  or  child  is: 

(1)  Verbally  giving  new  information  to  others, 
reviewing  lessons,  or  explaining  rules  of 
behavior . 

(2)  Nonverbally  engaged  in  demonstrating  or  in  an 
activity  that  is  productive.,  organized,  or  ex- 
ploratory (including  game  playing,  blocks, 
dolls,  and  water  play). 

When  the  interaction  is  concerned  with  the  basic 
skills  of  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  compu- 
tation, Code  4  is  used  with  A  in  the  How  column. 
If  an  object  is  being  used  as  part  of  the  in- 
structional process.  Code  4  is  used  with  0  in  the 
How  column . 
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"Flowers  grow  everywhere.     There  are  many 
different  kinds  of  flowers  and  they  grow 
in  many  shapes  and  colors." 


CL4 


"Here  is  a  game  called   'Community  People.' 
You  play  by  matching  the  pictures  on  your 
card  with  those  on  the  large  card," 


TS40 


This  is  how  I  'd  like  you  to  do  these  exer- 
cises:    First,    fold  your  paper  in  half  like 
this.     Then  in  half  again  like  this.  Then 
put  the  first  problem  in  this  square  and  the 
second  here , " 


TS4A 


•     "l  made  my  puppet  out  of  an  old  sock  and  I 
made  his  eyes  from  pieces  of  a  crayon  (hold- 
ing puppet) . " 


CS40 


•      You  have  to  add  3  and  7  here  and  carry  the 
1  over  to  this  column;    then  add  those." 


CD4A 


•    Child  learning  the  shape  of  a  letter  by 
running  his  finger  over  a  sandpaper  letter 
on  a  card.  CC4NVA0 


•     Child  reading  aloud  to  a  small  group  of 
children. 


CS4A 


•    A  child  building  a  block  tower. 


CC4NV0 


5  -  Comments, 
Greetings 


Code  5  is  used  for  all  comments,   remarks,  greetings, 
personal  compliments,  and  general  movement;    5  is  also 
coded  for  classroom  management  tasks,   recreation,  and 
horseplay . 


Hello. 


CT5 


What  a  nice  day  it  is! 
"You  look  so  pretty  in  red,  Sue.' 


TC5 
TC5 


•    Teacher  passing  out  materials  to  a 
large  group. 


TL5NV 
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6  -  Praise 


•  Two  children  tossing  a  pencil  back 
and  forth. 

•  Two  children  playing  tag  around  the 
room . 

•  Child  pouring  paint  on  the  floor. 


22  5N\' 


225XVX 


CCSW- 


Code  6  is  used  for  praise  of  task  or  behavior.  Praise 
in  subj ect  matter  areas  is  coded  6  with  Sy  in  the  How 
column  (see  definition  of  Sy  on  p.  53): 

•  "What  a  pretty  picture  you've  made!"  TC6Sy 

•  "l  like  your  story  about  your  trip,  Jim."  TC6Sy 

•  "You've  done  a  fine  job  on  your  math 

workbook.'*  TC6Sy 

•  "I'm  really  proud  of  you,   class,  for 
behaving  so  well  while  Mr.   Jones  was 

here."  TL6 


7  -  Acknowledge 


An  indication  that  a  response  or  statement  is  recognized 
or  agreed  with  is  coded  7.     Another  form  of  acknowledg- 
ment is  to  repeat  someone  else's  statement  immediately. 

Code  7  with  Sy  in  the  How  column  is  used  to  indicate 
acknowledgment  of  a  response  having  to  do  with  subj ect 
matter : 

•  Nodding  or  smiling  (nonverbal) .  TC7NV 

•  "Yes,   that's  right."  TC7 

•  "That  math  problem  is  correct  so  far."  TC7Sy 

•  "What  do  you  think  is  in  this  bag,  Peter?"  TC2 
"l  think  it's  a  carrot."  CT3 
"You  think  it's  a  carrot."  TC7Sy 


ERIC 
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8  -  Productive 
Statement 


Code  8  is  used  for  a  task-related  statement  about  the 
curricuLar  activity  or  problem  at  hand  in  which 
children  and/or  adults  are  involved.  (Curricular 
activity  is  any  activity  planned  or  arranged  by  the 
teacher. ) 

•    Two  children  making  clay  animals: 


This  clay  makes  my  hands  sticky, 
"The  horn  won't  stay  on  my  cow." 
"Mine  doesn't  have  a  horn." 


CD8 
DCS 
CD8 


•    Teacher  is  conducting  a  Show  and  Tell 
period : 


"What  did  you  do  over  the  weekend?" 
"l  went  to  the  zoo  with  my  daddy." 
"The  tigers  are  really  big." 
"The  elephants  are  bigger. " 


TL2 
CT3L 
DT8 
CD8 


Three  children  are  working  witli  metal 
washers  and  a  balance: 

C:     "l   think  3  big  washers  will  balance 

4  small  ones . "  C28A 

D:     "I '11  try  it."  DC8A 

D:     "l  sure  like  your  cowboy  boots."  DC5 

C:     "It  balanced!  "  C28A-f 


Corrective        Corrective  Feedback  is  the  attempt  to  change  or  modify 
Feedback  behavior.     Code  9  is  used  when  the  subject  of  the  ob- 

servation tries  to  change  another's  behavior  or  corrects 
answers . 

Codes  G,   R,  Q,   F,   or  P  from  the  Mow  column  are  coded 
with  9  to  show  the  method  used  to  effect  behavior  mod- 
ification (see  the  descriptions  of  codes  in  the  How 
column,   pp.  49-51). 

Code  9  is  used  with  Sy  in  the  How  column  to  indicate 
corrective  feedback  in  subject  matter  areas: 


"l  hear  lots  of  chattering." 

"Don't  throw  your  ball  aginst  the 
wall;   come  and  play  on  the  swing.' 


TL9 


TC9G 
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•  ^ Look,   class,   I  like  the  way  Jimmy  is 
sitting  so  qc;ietly." 

•  ''You  can't  do  that  now;   there  won't  be 
room  for  you  until  John  finishes," 

•  "stop  thati" 

•  "if  you  continue  to  talk,  you'll  have 
to  stay  in  at  recess," 


TL9G 

TC9R 
CD9F 

TC9P 


•  Are  you  sure  Sacramento  is  the  capital 

of  New  Mexico?"  TC9QSy 

•  "The  answer  to  that  problem  is  wroag."  CD9Sy 

10  -  No  Response     Code  10  is  used  for  no  response  when  a  response  is  called 
for  and  none  is  forthcoming  to  complete  the  interaction: 


Teacher,  may  I  be  next? 
Teacher  does  not  reply  because  she  is 
talking  to  another  child. 

"Jimmy,   let  me  play  with  you," 
Jimmy  does  not  look  up  or  answer. 


CTIQ 

TCIO 

CDl 
DCIO 


11  -  Waiting,  Code  11  is  used  to  code  the  subject  of  the  observation 

Dead  Time        waiting  in  line  or  for  materials,   attention,  use  of 

equipment,  and  activity  change.     It  is  also  used  when 
the  subject  is  not  attending  or  not  involved  with  any- 
one or  anything: 


Child  waiting  at  the  teacher^s  desk 
while  the  teacher  works  with  another 
child. 


CCllNV 


Child  has  finished  his  work  and  is 
sitting  at  his  desk  staring  off  into 
space . 


CCllNV 
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12  -  Observing,       Code  12  is  used  when  the  subject  of  the  observation  is 

Listening        listening  to  or  watching  other  people,   other  activities, 
TV,   slides,    films,   and  the  like: 

•  A  child  sitting  on  his  chair  is  watching 

a  small  group  on  the  rug  play  with  blocks.  CS12>rv 

•  Child  listens  to  another  child  give  a 

report.  CD12NV 

•  Teacher  stands  watching  the  children 

and  activities  In  the  room.  TL12N\' 

•  Child  watching  "Sesame  Street"  on  TV.  CM12NV 

NV  -  Nonverbal        When  the  action  being  coded  Is  not  accompanied  by  words, 
NV   Is  coded  In  the  What  column  together  with  the  other 
relevant  codes: 

•  Teacher  passes  out  material  silently  to 

a  small  group.  TS5NV 

•  Child  taps  the  teacher's  arm  without 

speaking,   requesting  her  attention.  CTINVT 


X  -  Movement 


Code  X  is  used  when  the  subject  of  the  observation 
completely  moves  and  for  complete  movement  of  a  person 
with  whom  the  subject  is  interacting.     X  can  be  used 
with  any  What  code.     If  the  movement  is  nonverbal  and 
no  What  code  is  applicable,   code  X  with  5: 


Teacher  moves  about  the  room  while 
lecturing  to  the  class. 


TL4X 


Child  asks,  '^Miss  Smith,  will  you  help 
me?"  while  moving  to  the  teacher. 


CTIQX 


Child  moves  to  his  seat  in  response  to 
a  request  from  the  teacher. 


CT3NVX 


Child  moves  up  to  th>  etcher  and 
stands  there  saying  nothing. 


CT5NVX 
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(4)      The  How  Column.     These  categories  are  used  in  conjunction 
v/ith  the  What  codes. 


Code 


Code  Usage 


+    Happy  or  Posi-    Lau9,'!iing,   smiling,  child  excitedly  jumping  up  and  down, 
tive  Feeling       exuberance^  enthusiasm. 


-    Negative,  Sad 
Feeling 


Annoyance  or  anger,  look  of  displeasure,  wJiining  voice, 
sulking,  name-calling,  frown,  tears,  yelling,  trembling 
chin,  quavering  voice,  cringing.  Negative  acts  such  as 
pouring  paint  on  the  floor;   nasty  comments , 


Academic 


T  -  Touch 


Guide  to 
Alternative 


Basic  skills  as  measured  oh  achievement  tests:  reading, 
writing,  spelling,   and  computation, ,  Coded  only  with 
3  and  4  in  the  \yhat  column. 

Tap  on  the  arm,  hugging,  hitting,   fighting,  spanking: 
+T  =  happy  or  warm  touch; 

-T  =  pushing,   shoving;  other  negative  touches 
PT  =  spanking  or  hitting. 

Code  G  is  used  with  9  in  the  What  column  when  a  child 
is  guided  or  directed  to  an  alternative  acceptable  be- 
havior or  activity.     This  code  does  not  freeze  activity 
but  redirects  it.     G  includes  praising  good  behavior  in 
a  child  or  group  of  children  to  guide  other  children  to 
more  acceptable  behp.vior. 


Johnny,  go  and  play  with  Jimmy  instead 
of  bothering  David." 


TC9G 


Try  using  the  balance  to  add  9  and  3 
instead  of  counting  on  your  fingers/' 


TC9GSy 


Moving  a  child  from  where  he  is  mis- 
behaving and  placing  him  in  the  lunch 
1  ine . 


TC9NVG 


Class,  look  how  nuatly  Jimmy ^s  letters 
are  formed." 


TC9GSy 


"Janet,  I  like  the  way  you*re  sitting 
so  quietly!"  (when  other  children  are 
noisy  or  inattenti^,  e) 


TL9G 
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R  -  Reason 


R  is  coded  with  9  in  the  What  column  when  the  child  is 
given  a  reason  why  he  needs  to  change  his  behavior  or 
activity  or  his  approach  to  a  problem  or  task: 


ERIC 


"Don't  throw  your  ball   there,  you 
might  break  the  window." 

"You'll  have  to  be  quiet  so  others 
can  hear  the  story . " 


TC9R 


TC9R 


Cooperate  When  the  subject  of  the  observation  is  involved  in  a 

combined  effort  v/ith  another  to  achieve  either  a  prod- 
uct or  another  mutual  goal,  the  activity  is  coded  with 
a  C  in  the  How  column: 


Two  boys  making  a  papier  mac he  animal 
together. 


224NVCO 


«    Small  group  painting  a  mural  together. 


SS4iWC0 


•     Six  children  cleaning  up  the  classroom. 

Note:     The  special  code  CT  (Cooperate  with 
Touch)   is  coded  to  show  physical  help,  such 
as  helping  another  tie  his  shoes,    tieing  an 
apron  on  another,   pushing  a  child  in  a  swing, 
and  the  like. 


SS5NVC 


Q  -  Question 


Code  Q  is  used  when  a  IQ  question  is  asked  and  with  9 
when  a  mistake  is  pointed  out  by  asking  a  question: 

•  "Are  you  coming  with  :ne?"  CDIQ 

•  "Do  3  and  4  really  equal  9?"  TC9QSy 

•  "Are  you  sure  that's  the  -r-ight  answer?"  TC9QSy 


Are  you  ready  to  quiet  down  and  get 
to  work  now?" 


TC9Q 
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Firm 


P  -  Punish 


L  -  Life 

Experience 


A  no -non sense  emphatic  tone  of  vo ice ,  which  demands  a 
certain  behavior  or  change  in  behavior,   is  coded  F  and 
is  usually  used  with  9. 


•  "Johnny,  don't  do  that  again!*' 

•  "Come  here  this  minute!" 


1 1 


Stop  that! 


TC9F 
TC9F 
CD9F 


This  code  covers  a  range  of  disciplinary  or  behavior- 
modifying  techniques  including  sarcastic  or  caustic 
verbal  remarks,   threats,  withholding  of  routine  or  new 
privileges,   isolation,  physical  punishment: 

•  "why  can't  you  be  careful  like  David?"  TC9P 

•  "You're  so  messy!"  CD9P 

•  "if  you  do  that  again,  you'll  have  to 

stay  in  at  recess."  TC9P 

•  "l  see  you  two  are  talking  again,  so 

you  won't  be  able  to  go  to  the  art  room."  T29P 

•  Whack!     (Nonverbal)  '  CDNVPT 

•  "You  are  a  naughty  boy!"  (with  spanking)  TC9PT 

When  a  child  or  teacher  tells  of  an  experience  that  is 
related  to  his  life  away  from  the  classroom.  Code  L 
is  used: 


•  My  mother  and  I  went  hunting  turtles 
yesterday . " 

•  "My  father  has  two  false  teeth." 

•  "Children,   I  brought  you  some  candy 
that  my  daughter  made  last  night." 


CT5L 
CD5L 

TL5L 
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S  -  Speci  Tic 


Code  S  is  used  with  Codes  6  and  7  to  indicate  that  the 
feedback  given  mentions  something  specific  or  special 
about  a  person  or  his  product: 

•     "l  like  the  way  you  made  that  bear 
look  so   furry . "     ( As  opposed  to : 


"v/hat  a  nice  bear ! 


TCGSSv 


"  Your  bu  i  Id  i  ng  looks  as   if  it  will 
stand  there   forever/'     (As  opposed  to: 
^'That 's  a  good  building/') 


TC7SSV 


I   -  Imaginary 


Code  I   is  used  to  identify  any  action  of  the  subject 
of  the  observation  while  he  is  assuming  the  role  of 
another  or  is  pretending  to  be  in  another  situation. 
Therefore,  any  What  code  can  be  used  with  I: 


Child  to  imaginary  friend:  "No,  Jenny, 
you  mustn  '  t  do  tilings  like  that  / 

Two  girls  dressed  up  in  adult  clothes, 
one  saying  to  the  other:     "And  how  is 
your  husband  feeling,   Mrs.  Jones?" 


CC91 


CDIQI 


Cliild  pretending  he  is  in  a  racing  car, 
hands  placed  on  an  imaginary  steering 
wheel . 


CCSiWI 


O  -  Concrete  Code  0  indicates  that  the  subject  of  the  observation 

Object  is  u^ing  an  ub.ject  as  part  of  an  instructional  or 

learning  situation;   thus,   0  is  used  only  with  4: 

"     Cnild  using  a  balance  to  help  solve  a 

math  problem.  CC4NVA0 

•  Child  working  with  clay,   making  a  pot.  CC4NV0 

•  Child  studying  a  rock  in  the  science 
corner  or  using  a  microscope  or  a 

magnifying  glass.  CC4NV0 
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Sy  -  Subject 
Matter 


Code  Usage 


Sy  is  used  with  the  leedback  Codes  6,   7,   and  9  to  in- 
dicate subject  matter  content  as  distinguished  from 
behavioral  content: 


•  Your  story  about  the  dog  is  v >ry 
well  wri  tten . " 

•  "That's  right — 4  is  the  answer  to 
that  problem. " 

•  "You've  left  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  that  sentence . " 


TC6Sy 


TC7Sy 


TC9Sy 


(r)  repeat,©   simultaneous,   and   (c)  CANCEL  are  located  in  the 
left-hand  margin  of  each  intersection  block* 


Code 


Code  Usage 


(r)    -  Repeat 


{S)  -  Simul- 
taneous 


If  the  interaction  being  observed  continues  without 
'change  or  interruption,  Code  (r)   is  used  in  subsequent 
frames  approximately  every  5  seconds  until  the  action 
is  interrupted  by  another  interaction,  or  stops. 
(r)   repeats  the  interaction  from  the  frame  above. 

Simultaneous  coding  is  used  to  record  separate  inter- 
actions occurring  within  (at  the  same  time  as;  the 
main  focus  of  the  observation.     Use  primarily 
to  show  inattention  of  children  when  a  teacher 
or  machine  is  instructing. 

A  teacher  is  lecturing  to  a  large  group  of  children: 


Who 


® 

(D©@© 


®(2) 


To  Whom 

©®® 


What 


®®®©®©©®© 


©©©©©©#©®®®  [©®©©©  r<?5@ 


How 


®®®©®|©®©@©© 


:+)H(A)QrJ 


TL4 
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She  continues  with  her  uninterrupted  lecture 
(  (r)    is  CO"'    '  every  5  seconds  as  she  con- 
tinues) : 


Who 

(D©®@ 
s)(l:)©(m: 


To  Whom 

©®© 


What 


How 


©®®®©©©®.© 
®®®@@|©@©@®© 

D©0  I©© 


Who 

©®© 
©©®® 


To  Whom 

©®© 
©®® 
s)©© 


What 


©|©©©®©©©®®@    I©®©©©  [©~@ 


How 


©®©®©©©®© 
©®®@®|©@©@©® 

D®© 


When  a  small  group  starts  giggling  while  the 
teacher  continues  lecturing,  Code   (s)    is  used 
in  the  left  margin  of  the  next  interaction 
block;   then  the  new  interaction  (small  group 
giggling)   is  coded  in  the  same  block  to  show 
the  children's  inattention: 


54 


Who 


®©®© 


To  Whom 


What 


©®®  |©@®®®|®®®® 

©®®  ©@®®®©®©@C5Cg 

©|®®©®|o®©®|®@  1^^®©© 


How 


SSS5  + 


If  the  dual  activity  of     teacher  lecturing- 
children  giggling"  continues  for  more  than 
5  seconds ,  Code  (r)   is  used  in  the  next 
interaction  block(s)  to  show  the  continua- 
tion of  the  situation; 


55 


Who 


©®© 

©©®@   

©©©©®j®©©(M^!®®  1©^®®® 


To  Whom 


©®® 

s)(D©CM" 


What 


®®®®©®®®® 

D@®®(^ 


How 


®@®®®|©@©@©© 
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ir  a  different  interruption  occurs  (e.g.,  two 
children  arguing)  during  the  same  lecture 
the  first  coding  (TL4 )   is  returned  to  before 
the  new  interruption  is  coded: 


Who 


To  Whom 


56 

(D©®®  ©®® 


What 


flow 


0®®®Q!©©®© 
®@®®®)©®©®®®! 
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Who 


^)©® 

s)(Dce: 


To  Whom 

®®® 


Wnat 

0®®®© 


S)|®®©®|®©©®|®®_^^|®©0 


How 


©©®® 

@©©©®©© 


71A 


S225 


When  a  mistake  is  made  in  coding  an  interaction,  Code 
(c)   is  used  in  the  left-hand  margin  of  the  miscoded 
block  and  the  next  block  is  marked.      (c)   is  also  marked 
when      ie  observer  becomes  confused  in  her  coding,  for 
example : 

Teacher  is   lecturing  to  a  large  group. 
Observer  mistakenly  codes  TL5 . 
Code   (c)   is  used  in  that  block  to  show 
the  error  and  Code  TL4  is  marked  in  the 
next  block: 
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Who 


®9®® 


E)Cb)f2: 


®©©® 


To  Whom 


©®® 
g)®® 
®©®|©®©®l©® 


What 


®®®®©©©®@ 


6)©C8)C9)C10] 


How 


ct)©(5)C33 
©®©@©© 

©®o 
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Who 


®|®©® 

©®® 

©j©©©®!© 


To  Whom 


®®® 
©®® 


I©®©® 


What 


How 

'®|©©®@ 


®®®WC5J 
11)00  |©®[©®© 


©0®®®©@©@© 
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Code 


Code  Usage 


Observer  is  coding  an  interaction, 
Slie   lorpets  a  code  and  is  momentarily 
blank.     She  records  Code   (c)   and  begins 
again,,  for  example: 


5Q 
® 
• 

Who 

©©© 

©@© 
©©©© 

To  Whom 

©©'© 
©©© 
©•©© 

What 

O©©©© 
®®®®® 
®®  J©® 

How 

©®©® 
©®©@®© 
®®©  ^ 
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© 
1© 
© 

Who 

•  ®® 

©©© 
©©©© 

To  Whom 

©©© 
©®© 
©®©® 

What 

©©©©© 
©©©©© 
©O  ^© 

How 

«©©© 

©®©@©© 
©©©  ©© 

c  .       Examples  of  Coding 

After  the  group  to  bo  observed  has  been  selected  and  the  par- 
ticipation, activity,  ana  lime  started  fjave  been  recorded,  the  observer 
should  begin  immediately  to  vea         '     interactions  in  the  group  being 
observed.     These  interactions  are  recorded  in   the  boxes  numbered  1  through 
76,  using  the  codes  as  defined  on  pp.  40-56,     One  box  is  used  for  each 
interaction  recorded.     For  example: 


Teacher:     "Please  sit  do'  .i,  class." 


1 

© 
© 
© 

Who 

9®® 

©@© 
©©©© 

To  Whom 

©©© 
©@© 
©©©© 

What 

•  ©©©© 
©©®@® 
©©  ^(^ 

How 

©©©© 
©©©@©® 

©©o  ©@ 
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Class  sits  down  as  requested. 


Who 

©I©®® 


►  ®® 
©©© 
©©®©®©©©® 


To  Whom 


What 


©©•©d 

©©©  ®@ 
©© 


How 

©I©©®© 
©©©@©© 
©©© 


Teacher:     "Open  your  books  to  page  43." 


vho 


©©© 

5)0© 


To  Whom 


©©© 
©©© 
s)A© 


What 


©©©©© 

©I®®©®!©©©®!®©  I  "©!©©©  1^5^ 


How 


®®®® 
©®®@©© 
D®©  I©©" 


TLl 


Class  does  as  requested  (opens  books). 


Who       To  Whom 


©I©©©  ©©© 

©®©®©©©®|®© 


What 


0©®©©©©©© 


®©©@© 


How 


©©©@©© 
©©© 
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Teacher:     "John,  will  you  please  read  that  page  for  us?" 
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Who 

•  ©© 

©©© 
©©©© 

To  Whom 

©©© 
®©© 

©0©® 

What 

®©©©© 

©©©©© 
©©  ©(g) 

How 

©©©© 
©©©©©© 

©©© 

TCIQ 


John  reads  as  requested. 
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®©© 

©©© 
©©©® 

What 

©©®©© 

©©©©© 
©©  ©® 

How 

©©®© 
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ERLC 
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John  continues  to  read  to  class. 
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® 

Who 

©©© 
•  @© 

©©©© 

To  Whom 

©®© 
©©@ 
®©©® 

What 

©©©•© 

©©©©© 
©®  ©© 

How 

©©#© 

©®©@©© 

®®®  0© 

An  average  of  5  seconds  :.s  expected  for  coding  each  interaction 
frame.     Some  observers  may  ^'o  somewhat  faster  or  slower,  but  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  enter  60  interactions  during  the  FMO  period.     Each  ob- 
server will  develop  his  own  pace. 

It  is   important  to  remember  to  code  complete  interactions. 


d.      Time  Stopped 

At  the  end  of  exactly  5  minutes,  the  observer  must  stop  coding 
and  write  the  time  in  the  box  marked  "Time  Stopped"  on  the  last  page  of 
the  observation  sheet.     For  oxample ,  if  coding  is  stopped  at  9:17,  the 
Time  Stoppea  box  would  be  filled  in  like  this: 


TIME  STOPPED 

Hour 

Minute 

®®®®® 

©#© 

©©©©© 

©©©©© 

©©© 

©©©®® 

If  coding  is  stopped  at  10:10,  the  Time  Stopped  box  would  be 
filled  in  like  this: 


Hour 


TIME  STOPPED 

Minute 


©CD®®© 


®®© 


•  O©®® 
®©®®@ 


Although  it  is  im^^ortant  that  the  observation  be  exactly  5  min- 
utes, it  is  more  important  to  be  accurate  in  showing  the  actual  times 
started  and  stopped. 
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e .  Activity 


The  activity  box  is  filled  in  at  the  end  of  the  FMO  form  only 

if  the  activity  initially  recorded  has  changed  during  the  course  rf  the 

FMO,     Numbers  in  the  activity  box  refer  to  the  numbers  in  the  CCL ,  For 
example : 

Activity  at  the  beginning  of  the  FMO  coding  was  CCL  Item  4. 

(Arithmetic,  Numbers,  Math,)     During  the  course  of  the  coding 

the  teacher  changed  the  activity  to  CCL  Item  7,  (Science, 
Natural  World.)     The  observer  must  code  this  change  at  the  end 
of  the  observation,  i 


ACTIVITY 

iO 

10  0 

'  2O 

I1O 

30 

I2C 

4® 

13  0 

50 

140 

60 

150 

70 

IbO 

80 

170 

90 

180 

ACTIVITY 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 

0 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Appendix  I 
CLASSROOM  OBSERVATION  INSTRmiENT 


ERIC 


FILMED  FROM  BEST  AVAILABLE  COPY 


(aiii)  CLASSROQM  OBSERVATION  INSTRUMENT  5440 

Classroom  Sumr..3ry  Information 
Physical  Environment  Information 


DIRECTIONS:  Make  sure  thai  all  of  the  identifying  mformation  has  been  entered  on  the  classroom  summary 
information  form  prior  to  your  observation  or  physical  environment.  Do  not  make  any  stray  marks  outside  the 
boxes  provided  in  places  where  written  information  is  required.  Make  sure  you  code  the  classroom  summary  infor- 
mation form  booklet  Identification  Number  in  the  l.D.  grid  Qf  all  booklets  used  in  the  observation. 


TEACHER 

NUMBER 

1 

1 

@(2)®@(2)®®@ 
00000OOO 
©©©©©©©© 
@@@@@@@@ 
©0000®®® 
®®©®©®©® 
©©©©©©©© 
©©@©@0®© 
®@®®®®®® 
®®®®®®®® 


G  rade 


©© 
@© 
@@ 
®® 
®© 
©© 
®® 
®® 
®® 


OBSERVER 
NUMBER 

@@@@ 

©©©© 
©©©© 
©©©© 
©©0® 

©©©© 
©©©© 
©©©© 
®®®® 
@®®® 


TODAY'S  DATE 

MO. 

DAY 

®@ 
©© 
©C 
@@ 
©® 
©© 
©© 
©0 
®® 
@® 

®® 

0© 

•© 
©© 
©© 
©© 
©© 
0© 
®® 
@® 

®® 
©0 
0© 
©@ 
©© 
©© 
©© 
©0 
®® 
®@ 

I,  D, 
NUMBER 


@©@@ 

©O©© 
©©©© 
@@©© 
©©©© 

©©©© 
©©©© 

o@©® 

®®®® 
®®®® 


FOR 
NCS 
USE 
ONLY 


0J(0)(0)(0)(0) 

©©©©© 
©©©©© 
©©@©© 
©@©©® 
©©©©© 
©©©©© 
@©©©© 
®®®®® 
@®®®® 


Teacher: 


School/Con  ter: 
City  &  State:  _ 
Observer.   


Street  Address: 
City  &  State:  _ 
Telephone:   


CLASSROOM  SUMMARY  INFORMATION 
©©Number  of  teachers 
®© ©Number  of  aides 
®©®  ©Number  of  volunteers  present  today 


Total  class  duration: 

©2%  hr.  ©3  hr. 

O      ©472  hr,  ©5  hr. 

ERIC 


©31.  hr. 
ObV2  hr. 


©4  hr. 
©6  hr. 


Ill    I  I  I  I  I  IB 


Ciassroom  Summary  Information  (Cont.) 


A 


0© 
©© 
©© 
©© 
©© 
©© 
@© 
®® 
®® 


B 


O0 
©© 
©© 
®® 
©© 
©© 
@@ 
®© 
®® 


A.  Number  of 

children  enrolled 


B.  Number  of  children 
present  today 


PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT  INFORMATION 
(Mark  all  that  apply.) 

Seating  Patterns: 

©Movable  tables  and  chairs  for  seating 

purposes, 
©Stationary  desks  in  rows. 
©Assigned  seating  for  at  least  part  of 

the  day. 

©Children  select  their  own  seating 
locations. 

©Teacher  assigns  children  to  groups. 
©Children  select  their  own  work  groups. 

NCS  S'367A{Series  T)  | 
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PKYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT  INFORMATION  (Continued)  ~  Mark  all  that  apply. 

Playg  ound  Facllities/Use/Actlvitles 

O  Pl^'ygroLind  equipment  in  new  condition. 

ground  equipment  in  old  condition. 
OPIayground  equipment  seems  to  be  used 
a  lot. 

Playground  acti\/ity  directed  by  adults: 
O  Always 
O  Sometimes 
O  Never 


Condition  of  pMiiding 
Yes  No 

O     O  Is  the  sciiool  nuiMing  in  good  conditic)fi? 


Noise  Level 
Yes  No 

O     O  Adults  seem  to  have  difficulty  making  thjmselves  heaid  {have  to 

repeal  questions,  ask  the  children  to  be  quiet,  etc.) 
O     O^^hildren  are  noticeably  disturbed  in  their  work  by  the  noise  level. 


Lighting 
Yes  No 

O     O  Physical  lighting  seems  adequate. 

O     OSome  areas  of  the  room  are  noticeably  lighter/darker  than  the  rest. 


Heating  and  Ventilating 
Yes  No 

O     OSome  areas  of  the  classroom  are  noticeably  warmer/cooler  than  the  rest. 

(Direct  sunlight,  proximity  to  heat'ng  system,  etc.) 
O     Ociassroom  is  comfortably  heated. 


Displa ys  in  Clas'^room 

Yes  No 

O     OChitdren's  own  art  on  display. 

O  , OPhotographs  of  the  ch'Idren  on  display. 
O     Op  ictures  of  various  ethnic  groups  on  display  . 
O     OCommunity  events  posted. 

O     O  Other  (Specify)   $ 


NOTE:  Do  not  write  outside  ^ 
this  box  .  . 


Description  of  Classroom  Space 
Yes  No 

O     OSingl-j  contained  classroom  within  a  building  . 
O     OOpen  classrooms  . 
O     O  Portable  classiooms  . 

Space  per  Ciilld 
Yes  No 

O     OOoes  there  seem  to  be  adequate  space  per  child? 
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CLASSROOM  OBSERVATION  PROCEDURE 


CLASSROOM  CHECK  LtST  (b»r  su^l  to  u;rit.'  EVERYONE  m 


A         Snack,  lunch 


B 


ERIC 


2.  Group  time 


Story 
3.  Singing 
Dancing 


Plannificj 
Sharing 
Rest 
TV 


o 
o 

o 
o 


Arithmetic 
4.  Numbers 
Math 


Records 

Teacher  Directed 
Child-lniliyti  d 


o 

o 
o 


Reading 
5.  Alphabet 

Lang,  Development 


Texts,  Workbooks 
Concrete  Objects 
Films,  Slides 
G  a  me  s 


o 
o 
o 
o 


Texts,  Workbooks  O 

Liir.g.  Experience  Ch^irts  O 

Tapes,  Records,  Films  O 

Games  O 


Social  Studies 


6, 


Geography 


Science 


iSiaturai  World 


Guessing  Games 
E      8.  Table  Games 
Puzzles 


9.  Arts,  Crafts 


10. 


Sewing 
Cooking 
Pounding 
Sawing 


11, 


Blocks 


Trucks 


Dolls 


12. 


Dress  Up 


H     13.  Active  play 


TrxIs,  Workbooks  O 

Concrete  Objects  O 

Symbolic  Objects  O 

Films,  Slides  O 


Texts,  Workbook'?  O 

i-iants.  Animals  O 

Science  Equipment  O 

Films.  Slides  O 


Teacher-Directed 
Child-lnitiuted 
Academic 
Non-Academic 


o 
o 
o 
o 


Painting 
Drawing 
Cut'And-Paste 
Sculpture/Clay 


o 
c 
o 
o 
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CHIUD 
T  O©® 
A  0©@ 
V  O©® 
.  O®® 


TWO 
CHILDREN 
T  O©® 

A  0(D@ 
V  O©© 

>  G©© 


SMALL 
GROUPS 

T  0©©@ 
A  O©©® 
V  O©©® 
O®®® 


T  0@® 
A  0@© 

V  0©@ 

.  o@© 


T  O©© 
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vO@® 
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T  O©©® 
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V  ®©®  ^ 
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T  0@® 
A  O®® 

V  0(D® 

.  O®® 


T  0©® 

A  O®© 

V  0®@ 

.  ®®® 


T  O®®® 
A  O®®® 
V®®®® 
.  0®®® 


T  O®© 

A  ®®@ 

V  O®® 
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T  ®@© 

A  ©©0 

V  ©©© 

i  ©0(3) 


T  O©©® 
A  0@®® 

vO@©® 

i  00©® 


T  0©© 

A  0@® 

V  00® 
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T©©© 
A©©® 
V©©© 
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T  O©®® 

A  0©©® 

V  ®®®® 
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T  0@® 

A  ®®® 

V  ®®® 

I  ®®® 


T  0@® 
A  0©© 
V0©® 

i  ©©© 


T  0@@® 
A  0©®® 
V®®®® 
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T  ®©® 
A  0®® 
V®®® 
i  ®®® 


T  ®®® 
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V  0©@ 
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T  00® 

A  0©© 

V  ©©© 
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A  ©©© 
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i  O©© 
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A  00®® 

V  0©@® 
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Academic 
Non-Academic 
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A  0©© 

V  O©© 

i  00© 


T  0©®® 

A  00©® 

V©©®® 
i  ®®®© 


14.  RELIABILITY  SHEET 
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V  00® 
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T  ©©©® 

A  O©©® 
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T  ®®® 

A  ®®® 
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T  ®®@ 
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T  0©@® 
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T  ®®® 

A  ®®® 

V  ®®® 

>  ®®® 


T  ®®® 
A©®® 
V  00® 
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T  ®®@® 
A0©©® 
V0©©® 

i  o®@® 


T  ®®® 

A  00® 

V  0©@ 

i  00© 


T  ©@© 

A  0®© 

V  0©© 

i  0©@ 


T  ©©®® 

A  ©®®® 

V  ®@®® 

i  0©@@ 


LAflGf 
GROUPS 

TOO 

A  OO 

V  0\c  - 

'  QO 
~F^O 

A  OC 

V  O'C' 

.  GO 


T  GO 


T  Go 
GO 
V  O  O 
•  OO 


T  OO 

A 


V  GO 

'  GO 


T  OO 
A  OO 
V  OO 


TOO 

A  CO 


V  ©O 


T  ©O 
A  ©O 
V®© 


T0© 
A  O© 
V  ©© 
i  0© 


T  ©© 
A  ©© 
V®© 
i  ©© 


T  ©© 

A  ©© 

V  ©© 

i  ©© 


T  ©© 
A©® 
V  ©@ 
i  0© 


T  ©© 
A  ©© 
V©© 
i  O® 
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ONE 

TWO 

SMALt 

LARGE 

CHILD 

CHILDREN 

GROUPS 

GROUPS 

15.  Transitional  Activities 

T  O©® 

T  ©@® 

T  ©©®® 

T  ©© 

(Washing  Hands,  St.iiidin<j  in  Lines, 

® 

A  O©© 

A  ©©© 

A  O®®® 

A  ©© 

Goiny  lu  Dat^rnom.  eic.} 

o 

V  ©©© 

V  ©,©@ 

V  ©®C3;® 

V  ©® 

'  ©©© 

'  ©®@ 

'  ®®®® 

'  o® 

© 

T  ©@@ 

T  O®®® 

T  ®® 

16.  Classroom  Management 

® 

A  ©©@ 

A  0®© 

A  O®®® 

A  ®® 

(Handmg  out  Pappr,  Clfjanrng  up,  etc.) 
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V  ©©© 

V  ®®® 

V  ©®®® 

V  ®® 

'  ©©© 

i  ©©© 
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'  ®® 
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r  ©©©© 
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17.  Out  of  Room 
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A  ©©© 

A  ©©© 

A  ©©©© 

A  ®® 

I  /  /tn  /tn 

V  ©©© 

J  /<r\ 

V  ©® 
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■  ©©© 
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•  O©©© 

■  0© 

T  G©© 

T  ©©@ 

T  0©@© 
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18.  Observing/Other 

© 

A  ©@@ 

A  ©@© 

A  ©©©® 

A  ©© 

© 

V  ©0© 

V  ©@© 

V  ©©©© 

V  ©0 

■'  ©©© 

i  ©@® 

'  ©©©© 

'  ©@ 

NUMBER  OF  ADULTS  IM  CLASSROOM 

© 

©       ©  © 

©  © 

(z)     ©  © 

© 

FIVE-MflMUTE  OBSERVATION 


REMINDERS 

SIT,  LOC  .  AND  GET  A  FEEL  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM! 

TRY  CODING  MENTALLY.  WHAT  CODES  DO  YOU 
EXPECT  TO  USE  IN  ALL  COLUMNS:  Who.  To  Whom, 
What,  and  How.  (Please  code  the  appropriate  adult  - 
T,A,V  -  in  the  Who  and  To  Whom  columns.) 

LOOK  FOR  COMPLETE  INTERACTIONS  -  Stimulus  and 
Response  -  AND  DON'T  FORGET  THE  HOW  COLUMN! 

REMEMBER  TO  RECORD  MOVEMENT  IN  AND  OUT  OF 
GROUP  BEING  OBSERVED. 

REMEMBER  TO  COD^  CONCRETH  -  0  -  AND  SYM- 
BOLIC Sy  -  OLUECTS  IN  THE  HOW  COLUMN 
WHEN  APPROPRIATE. 

ALWAYS  REMEMBLR  TO  FILL  IN  ThVlE  STARTED  AND 
TIME  STOPPED. 

REMEMBER  TO  CODE  THE  ACTIVITY  OBSERVED  AT 
THE  BEGINNING  AND  CODE  ANY  ACTIVITY  CHANGE 
AT  THE  EiMD. 

RE-CHECK  YOUR  Fl VE-MI NUTE-08SERVATI ON  AND 
MAKE  SURE  THAT  ALL  CIRCLES  ARE  FILLED  IN! 

PLEASE  REMEMBER  TO  BE  QUIET  AND  COURTEOUS 
WITH  ALL  ADULTS  AND  CHILDREN! 


What's  happening?  ■ 


(Do  not  write  outside  this  box) 


V  :  :  1  : — .   j 

Number  of  Children 

0©©© 

ADULT      Directing  Participating 


Teacher 

® 

© 

Assistant/Aide  © 

© 

Vo'io-tteer 

O 

O 

FOR  NCS 

USE  ONLY 

ACTIVITY 

@@@@© 

1© 

10© 

©©©©© 

2© 

11© 

@@@@@ 

3© 

12© 

©@@@@ 

4© 

13© 

®®®®® 

5© 

14© 

©©©©© 

6© 

15© 

©©©©© 

7© 

16© 

©©©©© 

8© 

17© 

®©@®® 

9© 

18© 

@©®®® 

Observing 

© 
o 
o 


Pupil 
Code 


@@ 

®o 
©© 
®® 
®© 
®© 
©© 
©© 
@® 
®® 


TIME  STARTED 

Hour 

Minute 

®@®®@- 

®©® 1 ®©®®® 

©@®®® 

®®® 1 ©©@®@ 

1 1 B  n  I  i  1 1  i  n  I  a  1 1 1  i  i  1 1 1 1 B 1 1 1  i  I E  n  1 1 1 1 1 1  M  1 1  e  fl  I B 
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Texts,  Workbooks  O 
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o 
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o 
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o 
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15.  Transitional  Activities 

(Washing  Hands,  Standing  in  Lines, 
Going  to  Bathroom,  etc.) 
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NUMBER  OF  ADULTS  IN  CLASSROOM 


©@®®©©  ®®®® 


FIVE-MINUTE  OBSERVATION 


REMINDERS 

SIT,  LOOK  AND  GET  A  FEEL  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM! 

TRY  CODING  MENTALLY.  WHAT  CODES  DO  YOU 
EXPECT  TO  USE  IN  ALL  COLUMNS:  Who,  To  Whom, 
What,  and  How.  (Please  code  the  appropriate  adult  - 
T,A,V  -  in  the  Who  and  To  Whom  columns.) 

LOOK  FOR  COMPLETE  INTERACTIONS  -  Stimulus  and 
Response  -  AND  DON'T  FORGET  THE  HOW  COLUMN! 

REMEMBER  TO  RECORD  MOVEIVIENT  IN  AND  OUT  OF 
GROUP  BEING  OBSERVED. 

REMEMBER  TO  CODE  CONCRETE  -  O  -  AND  SYM- 
BOLIC -  Sy  -  OBJECTS  IN  THE  HOW  COLUMN 
WHEN  APPROPRIATE. 

ALWAYS  REMEMBER  TO  FILL  IN  TIME  STARTED  AND 
TIME  STOPPED. 

REMEMBER  TO  CODE  THE  ACTIVITY  OBSERVED  AT 
THE  BEGINNING  AND  CODE  ANY  ACTIVITY  CHANGE 
AT  THE. END. 

RE-CHECK  YOUR  Ft VE-MINUTE-OBSERVATION  AND 
MAKE  SURE  THAT  ALL  CIRCLES  ARE  FILLED  IN! 

PLEASE  REMEMBER  TO  BE  QUIET  AND  COURTEOUS 
WITH  ALL  ADULTS  AND  CHILDREN! 
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FIVE- MINUTE  OBSERVATION 


'A'hat's  happomiig.^  


REMINDE  '^^^ 

SIT.  LOOK  AND  GET  A  FEEL  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM! 

TRY  CODING  MENTALLY.  WHAT  CODES  DO  YOU 
EXPECT  TO  USE  IN  ALL  COLUMNS:  Who.  To  Whom. 
What,  and  How.  (Please  code  thu  appropriate  adult  - 
T,A.V  •  in  the  Who  and  To  Whom  columns.) 

LOOK  FOR  COMPLETE  INTERACTIONS  -  Stimufu^i  and 
Response  -  AND  DON'T  FORGET  THE  HOW  COLUMN' 

REMEMBER  TO  RECr^RD  MOVEMENT  ITJ  AND  OUT  OF 
GROUP  BEING  OBSERVED 

REMEr/lBER  TO  CODE  CONCRETE       O       AND  SYM- 
BOLIC   ~   Sy   ~    OBJECTS    IN    THL    HOW  COLUMN 
WHEN  APPROPRIATE. 

ALWAYS  REMEMBER  lO  FILL  IN  I  (ME  STARVED  AND 
TIME  STOPPED. 

REMEMBER  TO  CODE  TH^  ACTIVITY  OBSERVED  AT 
THE  BEGINNING  AND  CODE  ANY  ACTIVITY  CHANGE 
AT  THE  END. 

RE-CHECK  YOUR  FIVE -MINUTE-  OBSERVATION  AND 
MAKE  SURE  THAT  ALL  CIRCLES  ARt  FILLED  IN! 

PLEASE  REMEMBER  TO  BE  QUIET  AND  COURTEOUS 
WITH  ALL  ADULTS  AND  CHILDREN! 
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AND  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  SPONSOR 


FMO  variables  have  been  analyzed  to  detect  grade  level  differences 
within  sponsors.     Such  differences  may  reflect  either  the  way  a  sponsor 
tailors  his  program  to  the  developmental  stages  of  children  or  the  be- 
havioral differences  in  children  due  to  age  differences.     In  the  latter 
case,    the  grade  level  differences  should  tend   to  appear  across  sponsors. 

The  important  questions  are: 

•  What  types  of  interactions  characterized  different 
activities? 

•  How  do  comparisons  of  sponsors  on  FMO  variables  within  a 
given  activity  relate  to  the  comparisons  of  sponsors  on 
these  FMO  variables  over  all  activities? 

The  latter  question  is  especially  relevant  to  the  two  formal  academic 
activities  of  Activity  4  (arithmetic,   numbers,  math)   and  Activity  5 
(reading,   alphabet,   language  development).     Sponsor  classrooms  differed 
considerably  in  the  frequency  with  which  one  or  more  children  are  engaged 
in  these  two  activities   (see  Appendix  L) .     Differences  among  sponsors  may 
disappear  when  the  analysis  is  predicated  on  a  single  activity .^^   On  the 
other  hand,  differences  may  appear  in  the  activity-specific  analysis  that 
were  not  apparent  in  the  overall  analysis. 

The  17  types  of  activities  listed  on  the  CCL  are  listed  at  the  be- 
ginning and   the  end  of  each  FMO.     The  observers  were  instructed  to  indi- 
cate the  activity  in  which  the  focus  of  observation  was  engaged  at  the 
beginning  and,   if  the  activity  changed,   at  the  end  of  each  FMO.  For  this 
analysis,   the  activities  were  partitioned  into  four  categories: 

Category  1:     Arithmetic,   numbers,  math  (Activity  4) 

Category  2:     Reading,   alphabet,   language  development 
(Activity  5) 

Category  3 :     Broad  ac tivities   (Activities  2,   3 ,   6  through  12) 
Category  4:     Snack,   lunch,  other  activities  1,   13,   15  through  18). 


Activity  Categories  i  and  2  capture  the  activities  occurring  wlien  the 
focus  ol  observation  was  engaged  in  the  traditional  academic  subjects  most 
directly  related  to  achievement   tests.     Category  3  captures  the  other  ac- 
tivities having  some  academic  content  but  organized  around  more  diverting 
subject  matter.     Category  4  ^:aptures  the  remaining  activities,  those 
having  marginal  academic  content. 

For  each  sponsor  and  grade  level   the  KMOs  were  partitioned  by  begin- 
ning activity.     Table  J-1  gives  the  percentage  oI  FMOs  falling  in  each 
activity  category  for  each  sponsor  and  grade  level  for  adult-  and  child- 
focused  data  separately.     The  total  number ^of  FMOs  is  also  tabulated  for 
each  focus.     The  table  reveals  that  sponsors  diffei*  markedly  in  the  nature 
of  activities  on  which  the  observed  classi'oom  time  was  spent.     For  ex- 
ample,  the  range  of  time  spent  on  Category  2  (reading  and  other  language 
skills)   is  from  26  to  63  percent  for  adult  focus  observations  in  Second 
Grade.     For  some  sponsors,  especially  those  with  Kindergartens,   the  range 
among  grade  levels  is  also  considerable.     An  outstanding  example  is 
Category  2  for  U.   Pittsburgh:     The  range  among  grade  levels  is  from  9  per- 
cent  for  Kindergarten  to  45  percent  for  First  Grade.       The  variation  among 
sponsors  and  grades  in  the  distribution  of  FiMOs  is  not  surprising,  since 
the  observation  procedure  was  not  designed  to  minimize  such  variation. 
The  observation  procedure  emphasized  the  rate  at  which  COPs  were  to  be 
completed  and  who  was  to  be  observed  rather  than  the  ongoing  activity 
(see  Chapter  II) . 

1 

FMOs  have  been  classified  by  the  activity  category  in  which  the  focus 
of  observation  was  engaged  at  the  beginning  of  the  FMO.     See  Table  J-2, 
which  contains  the  frequency  and  percentage  of  FMOs  where  the  coding 
activity  was  not  the  same  as  the  beginning  activity. 

For  the  sponsors  with  a  high  percentage  of  change  in  activity  during 
FMOs — Far  West  Lab,   U.  Arizona,   and   ILM — the  description  of  the  process  in 
a  given  activity  may  be  distorted. 


This  may  be  attributable  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  observers  had  not 
been  trained  to  distinguish  the  prereading  exercises  used  by  U.  Pitts- 
burgh,  and  reading  may  have  occurred  more  frequently  than  it  was  re- 
corded by  the  observers. 
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Table  J-2 


I'MOs  WHERE  ACTIVITY  CATEGORY  CH/\MGED  BY  SPONSOR 
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Adult  Focus 


Number 
or  KjMOs 
with  Change 
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or  FMOs 
with  Change 


Child  Focus 
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wi  th  Change 


Percentage 

or  FMOs 
with  Change 
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440 
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1.345 


16% 
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16^, 


Comparison  of  Grade  Levels  within  Sponsor  and  Activity  Category 

2 

To  compare  the  distribution  of  FMOs  among  grade  levels,   X  and 
CATANOVA  statistics  were  computed  for  each  FMO  vaiiable  on  a  grade  level 
by  variable  contingency  table  within  each  sponsor,  grade  level,   and  focus 
combinacion.     (See  Appendix  R  for  discussion  of  the  CATANOVA.)     Table  J-3 
lists  the  partition  of  the  range  for  each  variable  necessary  for  the  X 
and  CATANOVA  procedures.     The  FMO  served  as  the  unit  of  analysis,  and 
FMOs  were  pooled  over  classrooms  within  grade  level.     Some  activity 
categories  were  excluded,   because  the  number  of  FMOs  per  grade  level  was 
too  small.     The  criterion  for  including  an  activity  category  was  that  at 
least  two  grade  levels  had  20  FMOs  or  more  observed  in  it. 

Table  J-4  gives  the  nuj.iuer  of  variables  for  each  sponsor,  activity 

2 

Category,   and   focus  combination  where  the  CATANOVA  R    was  greater  than  or 
equal  to   .08.     (See  Chapter  VI  for  an  explanation  of  the  choice  of  this 
criterion.)     The  cells  with  an  asterisk  are  those  excluded.     (See  Table 
IV-1  for  the  grade  levels  at  which  each  sponsor  had  classes.)  No 
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2 
3 
47 
48 
77 


78 
80 
88 
93 


93 
97 
99 
100 


0;  1-3;  4-6; 
7+ 


Low  Frequency  Variables 


Partition 


All  Others 


0;   1;  2+ 


A  plus  beside  a  digit  indicates  that  all  COPs 
with  that  many  or  more  occurrences  go  in  that 
category . 
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Table  J-4 


NUMBER  OF  VARIABLES  VHERE  ^UJOR  DIFFERENCES 
WERE  FOUND  AMONG  GRADE  LEVELS  ON  FMO  VARIABLES*^' 


Adult  Focus  Child  Focus 


Activity  Category        Activity  Category 
Sponsor        Grade  1234  I2j4 


FW 

K 

* 

14 

4 

8 

12 

6 

4 

UA 

1/ef 

10 

7 

18 

5 

7 

BC 

1/ef 

8 

1 

1 

8 

1 

9 

UG 

1/ef 

11 

2 

10 

5 

4 

5 

UO 

1/ef 

15 

4 

10 

6 

UK 

K 

0 

30 

18 

0 

HS 

K/l/ef 

10 

15 

1 

16 

17 

2 

UF 

1/ef  ,M 

20 

4 

5 

24 

9 

12 

ED 

K 

14 

3 

7 

10 

3 

3 

4 

UP 

K 

5 

12 

2 

4 

12 

6 

IL 

K 

26 

7 

1 

4 

0 

SE 

K 

9 

11 

10 

5 

8 

12 

r2  ^  .08. 

There  are  a  total  of  1^!0  FMO  variables. 
Omitted  because  too  few  FMOs* 


individual  sponsor  stands  out  from  the  others  as  having  substantially 
more  inriportant  differences  among  grade  levels  over  all  activity  categories 
Six  out  of  the  eight  sponsors  where  math  activity  (Activity  Category  1) 
was  included  in  the  analysis  for  adult  focus  had  more  differences  in  that 
category  than  in  any  of  the  other  categories, 

2 

On  the  basis  of  the  R    criterion,   no  particular  variable  emerged  as 
a  discriminator  of  grade  level  differences  across  sponsors  and  activity 
categories . 

Within  the  constraints  of  space  and  emphasis  it  was  impossible  to 
investigate  all  the  grade  differences.     Only  a  cursory  inspection  of  a 
subset  of  the  data  could  be  made.     For  this  purpose,   11  FMO  variables 
were  selected  for  further  investigation.     Only  Activity  Category  2 
(reading,   alphabet,   language  development)  was  considered.     It  was  chosen 
over  the  other  activity  categories  because  it  vas  the  only  one  for  which 
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an  adequate  number  of  FMOs  was  available  for  all  sponsors.  The  variables 
chosen  for  each  focus  were: 


Adult  Focus 

•  Adult  asking  direct  question  of  children  (FMO-78^) . 

•  Adult  instructing  children  (FMO-81^) . 

•  Adult  praising  children  in  task-related  activity  (FMO-89^) . 

•  Adult  giving  task* related  acknowledgment  to  children 
(FMO-93^) . 

•  Adult  giving  children  corrective  feedback  in  task-related 
activity  (FMO-100^) . 

•  Adult  attentive  to  children  (FMO-lOS^) . 


Child  Focus 


Child   initiating  interaction  with  an  adult   (FMO-2  ) . 

c 

Child   initiating  interaction  with  different  child   (FMO-8  ) 
Child  asking  direct  question  (FMO-ie*^)  . 
Child   instructing  self  (FMO-23*^). 
Child   attentive  to  adult   (FMO-45^) . 


The  mean  frequencies  for  each  of  the  11  variables  by  sponsor  and 
grade  level  are  given  in  Table  J-9.     Note  that  the  rate  of  variable 
occurrence  was  computed  on  a  conditional  basis,    the  condition  being  that 
the  focus  of  observation  was  engaged  in  reading,   alphabet,   or  language 
development  at  the  beginning  of  the  FMO.     Any  statement  in  this  section 
that  concerns  the  mean  frequencies  has  an  implied  initial  clause:  "When 
reading,   alphabet,   or  language  development  was  occurring  and  when  the 
adult  or  child  who  was  the  focus  of  observation  was  involved,,.." 


One  result  of   this  conditional  aspect  of  the  data  is  that  the  adult- 
focused  and  child-focused  data  complement  each  other  and  are  not  directly 
compatible,    since  they  were   taken  under  different  conditions.     The  other 
differences  that  emerge  are  sponsor  specific.     What  follows  is  a  summary 
of  grade  dilCerences  on  the  selected  variables  by  sponsor. 
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Far  West  Lab 


Although  at  all  grades   the  Irequency  of  corrective  feedback  was  low, 
adults  gave  children  five  lu  six  times  more  corrective  feedback  in  the 
upper  two  grades  than  in  the  Kindergarten. 

Children  asked  questions  more  frequently  in  the  upper  two  grades 
than  in  Kindergarten,   although  they  instructed  themselves  about  twice  us 
much . 

U.  Arizona 

No  outstanding  differences  appear  on  adult-focused  data. 

On  the  child-focused  data,   there  is  a  definite  decrease  with  in- 
creasing grade  level  in  the  frequency  with  which  children  initiated  inter- 
actions with  an  adult.     No  other  differences  are  evident. 

« 

Bank  Street 

A  definite  trend   toward  more  acknowledgment  in  task-related  activi- 
ties can  be  seen  with  increasing  grade  level.     Adults  gave  Second  Graders 
about  twice  as  much  corrective  feedback  in  task-related  activities  as  they 
gave  children  in  other  grades.     Adults  were  more  frequently  attentive  to 
children  in  the  upper  two  grades.     This  is  another  indication  that  children 
were  working  independent  of  adults. 

The  child^-focused  data  show  a  moderate  trend  toward  "child  instructing 
self'^  more  often  in  the  upper  grade  levels. 

U.  Georgia 

Adults  gave  children  corrective  feedback  much  less  often  in  Third 
Grade  than  in  the  lower  two  grades. 

With  increasing  grade  levels  a  definite  trend  can  be  seen  toward  more 
self--instruction  by  children.     In  the  Third  Grades  children  were  found 
attending  to  adults  much  less  often  than  in  the  lower  two  grades. 
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U.  Oregon 


A  moderate  trend  toward  more  question  asking  and  instruction  appears 
for  the  upper  grade  levels.     Third  Graders  I'eceived  about  half  as  much 
praise  in  task-related  activities  as  did  children  in  the  two  lower  grades. 
On  the  other  hand,    the  children  in  the  upper  two  grades  received  about 
twice  as  much  corrective  feedback  in  task- related  activities. 

A  definite  trend  toward  more  scl f-instruction  appear^  with  increasing 
grade  level.  Children  in  the  third  ?;rade  attended  to  aduj.  ts  a  little  less 
often  than  did  children  in  the  lower  grades. 

U.  Kansas 

The  adults  in  Kindergarten  asked  more  questions  than  did  those  in  the 
upper  two  grades.     On  the  other  hand,    the  adults  in  the  upper  two  grades 
gave  attention  to  children  two  or  three  times  more  often  than  did  those 
in  Kindergarten.     Second  Grade  children  tended  to  instruct  themselves 
more  often  than  did  children  in  the  lower  two  grades. 

High/Scope 

A  slight  trend  can  be  seen  for  adults  to  give  less  task-related 
acknowledgment  and  more  corrective  feedback  with  increasing  grade  levels. 
Adults  attended  to  children  more  often  in  the  upper  grade  levels  than  in 
the  two  lower  grade  levels . 

Children  in  Third  Grade  tended  to  ask  more  questions  than  did  children 
in  the  lower  grade  levels.     Although  the  frequency  of  self-instruction  is 
comparatively  low  across  grade  levels,   it  tends  to  be  higher  with  increas- 
ing grade  level. 

U.  Florida 

One  U.   Florida  classroom  was  classified  as  mixed ,   because  it  contained 
both  First  and  Second  Graders.     For  this  analysis  it  was  considered  as  be- 
longing to  a  separate  grade  level. 

Adults  instructed  children  more  often  in  the  First  Grade  than  at  the 
upper  grade  levels.     Adults  gave  more  task-related  praise  and  acknowledg- 
ment in  the  lower  two  grades  than  in  the  Third.     Adults  in  Second  Grade 
gave  attention  to  children  about  a  third  as  often  as  in  the  other  two 
regular  grade  levels  and  half  as  often  as  in  the  mixed  classroom. 
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The  Second  Grade  level  also  stands  out   in  terms  of  the  mean  Ii-equency 
of  children's  direct  questions   (the  rate  being  at  least  twice  thai  lor 
the  other  grade  levels)   and   the  frequency  ol  children  attending  to  adults 
(the  rate  being  less  than  hair  that  for  the  other  grade  levels).  Children 
instructed  themselves  less  often  in  Third  Grade  than  in  the  lower  two 
grade  levels.     The  rate  of  sel f- ins  true t ion  for  the  mixed  classroom  was 
about  half  that  f o r  the  other  grad es . 

EDC 

The  adults  in  the  first  grade  were  attentive  to  children  at  a  fre- 
quency about  a  third   the  rate  for  the  other  grade  levels. 

The  frequency  of  children  initiating  interactions  with  an  adult  is 
much  lower  for  the  First  Grade  than  for  the  upper  grades.     A  definite 
trend   toward  more  self-instruction  can  be  seen  with  increasing  grade 
level.     On  the  other  hand,    the  frequency  of  children  attending  to  adults 
was  much  greater  for  Kindergarten  than  for  the  upper  two  grade  levelc 

IJ.  Pittsburgh 

The  difference  in  the  number  of  FMOs  included  under  Activity  Cate- 
gory 2  should  be  kept  in  mind.     For  both  the  adult-  ai:d  the  child-focused 
data,   the  number  of  FMOs  for  Kindergarten  is  about  a  fifth  that  of  either 
of  the  upper  two  grade  levels.     The  estimates  of  mean  frequency  for  Kin- 
dergarten may  therefore  be  extremely  unreliable.     Given  this  caveat,  what 
are  the  differences  among  grade  levels? 

For  the  adult-focused  observations,   two  complementary  trends  are 
evident:     a  decrease  in  the  mean  frequency  of  adult  task-related  praise 
and  an  increase  in  the  mean  frequency  of  adult  task-related  acknowledg- 
ment to  children ,  with  increas ing  grade  level . 

Children  initiated   interactions  with  other  children  about  three  times 
more  often  in  Kindergarten  than  in  the  upper  two  grades.     On  the  other 
hand,   the  mean  frequency  for  child  self-instruction  in  either  of  the  upper 
two  grades  is  almost  three  times  the  mean  frequency  in  Kindergarten. 

ILM 

The  amount  of  adult  corrective  feedback  to  children  in  task-related 
activities  shows  a  moderate  upward  trend  with  increasing  grade  level. 
Otherwise,  no  major  differences  are  apparent  for  the  variables  selected 
for  adult  focus. 
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Children  in  the  two  upper  grade  levels  tended  to  instruct  themselves 
twice  as  frequently  as  those  in  Kindergarten. 

Southwest  Lab 

The  mean  fi^equency  for  adults  attentive  to  children  in  First  Grade 
is  twice  that  for  the  other  two  grades.  No  other  grade  differences  are 
apparent . 

Children  initiated  interactions  with  adults  two  to  three  times  more 
frequently  in  Kindergarten  than  in  the  upper  two  grades.     On  the  other 
hand,   children  initiated  interactions  with  other  children  more  often  in 
the  upper  two  grades. 

Comparison  of  Activity  Categories  within  Sponsor  and  Grade  Level 

For  each  FMO  variable,         and  CATANOVA  statistics  were  computed  on 

an  activity  category-by-variable  contingency  table  within  each  sponsor, 

grade  level,   and  focus.     Table  J-3  lists  the  partition  defined  for  each 

2 

variable  necessary  for  the  x    and  CATANOVA  procedures.     The  FMO  served 
as  the  unit  of  analysis;   FMOs  were  pooled  over  classrooms  within  each 
sponsor  and  grade  level. 

The  criterion  for  discriminability  used  here  was  that  both  the  X^ 
2 

and  the  CATANOVA  X    statistics  must  have  a  critical  level  of   .01  or  less. 
This  criterion  was  applied  to  each  sponsor/grade  level  combination.  Then 
the  number  of  sponsor/grad e  level  combinations  where  a  variable  discrimin- 
ated among  activity  categories  was  counted  for  each  variable  for  adult 
focus  and  child  focus  separately,   to  determine  whether  any  variables  con- 
sistently discriminated  among  activity  categories.     Table  J-5  lists  the 
variables  that  discriminated  activity  categories  on  at  least  75  percent 
of  the  sponsor/grade  level  combinations.     The  top-ranked  variable  for 
both  adult  and  child  focus  is  '^academic  events"   (FMO- 116 )  .  Practically 
all  the  other  variables  listed  are  related   to  academic  or  task-related 
events.     This  result  is  certainly  consistent  with  the  definition  of  the 
activity  categories.     Table  J-6  gives  the  means  by  sponsor,  grade,  and 
activity  category  on  the  frequency  of  FMO-116  for  adult  focus.     Many  of 
the  estimates,  especially  for  Activity  Category  4,   are  based  on  very  few 
FMOs.     For  most  sponsors,    the  academic  events  occurred   at  least  three 
times  more  often  in  reading  and  math  activities  (Activity  Categories  1 
and  2)   than  in  the  other  two  activity  categories  for  both  adult  focus 
and  child  focus. 
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Table  J-5 


FMO  VARIABLES  THAT  DISCRIMINATED    ACTIVITY  CATEGORIES  ON  AT  LEAST 
75  PERCENT  OF  THE  SPONSOR/GRADE  LEVEL  COMBINATIONS 


Numbei" 
of 

Combi  na- 
Rank       t  ions 

Child 
Focus 


41 
38 
35 


Number 


116 
57 

2  A 


FMO  Variable 


Description 


Academic  event 

Child  engaged  in  task -re la ted  activity 
Child  instructing  self  in  academic  activity 


Adult 
focus 

1 

2 

3 
4 


6 
7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 


43 
43 

41 
40 

40 

38 
37 

35 
35 
34 
33 
33 
33 


116  Academic  events 

117  Adult  interacting  with  child  or  children  in 

task-related  activi  ty 
57       Child  engaged  in  task-related  activity 
82       Adult  i ns true ting  children  in  academic 

ac  t ivi  ty 

105       Adult  giving  children  feedback  for  academic 
response  to  adult  academic  direct  question 
20       Child  responding  with  academic  theme 
93       Adult  giving  task-related  acknowledgment  to 
children 

64  Adult  interacting  with  large  group 
104       Adult  giving  any  feedback 

81        Adult  instructing  children 
1       Child  talking  to  adult 

65  Teacher  interacting  with  one  child 
99       Adult  giving  children  positive  corrective 

feedback  in  task-related  activity 


*  2 
The  heuristic  used  to  define  discrimination  was  that  the  X 

CATANOVA  statistics  for  a  variable  i«iust  have  an  associated  critical 

level  of   .01  or  less. 
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Tabic?  J-(j 


MEANS  ON  FKEQUENCV  OF  ACADEMIC  EVENTS   (BIO- 116) 
BY  SPONSOR,  GRADE  AND  ACTIVITY  CATEGORY 


Grade                      Adii  1 1  Focus--Ac  I  iv  1  t:y  C.i  vy 
Sponsor  LevG  1  1  3   


FW 

K 

13.9 

M  , 

.  •! 

16. 

(3 

2.0 

1  /«n  If 

>)  [ 

.j 

^  .  'i 

O  /q  It 

7 

7 

o 

L  .  1 

UA 

1/ef 

20.  ] 

17, 

.0 

5. 

1 

1  .  I 

S  '  G  i 

8 

\ 

2 

Q 

1 

3/'e  1 

1  'j .  2 

9 

_  .\ 

10 

2  0 

nc 

1/ef 

9.r> 

12 

.9 

8, 

,  1 

0 

I'l.b 

18 

.  3 

7. 

5 

0.3 

16.3 

}  5 

.} 

n  1 

UG 

1  /e  I' 

M.8 

27, 

.6 

3. 

4 

0.31 

2/e  r 

27.8 

29 

.  1 

0. 

,86 

1  .6 

3/ef 

14  .  1 

22 

.4 

0. 

7 

0 

uo 

l/ef 

23.8 

15 

.9 

6. 

,3 

1  .4 

2/er 

29.7 

21  . 

.4 

8. 

6 

3.1 

3/er 

26  .  3 

24 

.  4 

5. 

0 

5 .  4 

UK 

K 

19.2 

18 

.  1 

4. 

0 

0.2 

17.5 

14, 

.7 

0. 

4 

3.1 

2/ek 

20.1 

16 

.7 

7  . 

,  1 

8.6 

HS 

K 

13.  1 

4, 

.3 

2 . 

5 

1.8 

1  /ek 

8.6 

11 

.0 

4. 

5 

1.2 

2/er 

15.0 

16, 

.6 

3. 

7 

0.41 

O  /  c  I 

16  6 

1  7 

.  3 

3. 

4 

1  . 6 

UF 

l/ef 

21  .0 

15. 

.3 

15. 

8 

1.8 

2/er 

18.4 

16 

.0 

16. 

8 

2.4 

O  /  C  1 

1  Q  H 

')  9 

_  7 

8. 

6 

10.9 

M 

M 

18  3 

1 8 

.  0 

10. 

4 

4  . 0 

ED 

K 

15,5 

17 

.6 

4. 

,9 

1.3 

I  /ek. 

17.9 

11, 

,  1 

7. 

,6 

1.3 

2/ek 

16.3 

19 

.8 

10. 

,9 

1  .4 

UP 

K 

14.4 

13 

.4 

1. 

,  1 

0 

1/ek 

18  .6 

22 

.  2 

2 , 

,7 

2.6 

2/ek 

18.  9 

22 

.5 

1 . 

,0 

3.7 

IL 

K 

19.0 

12 

.  1 

4.0 

0.5 

1/ek 

22.0 

21 

.0 

0. 

,  17 

3.3 

2/ek 

18.6 

21 

.6 

7, 

,4 

4.8 

SE 

K 

19.0 

18 

.9 

8, 

2 

0.6 

1/ek 

22.0 

21 

.0 

0, 

.  17 

3,3 

2/ek 

18.6 

21 

,6 

7, 

.4 

4.8 

NFT 

K 

14  .  9 

15 

.5 

3, 

,3 

2.7 

1/er 

21.  1 

17 

.6 

5, 

.1 

3.9 

1/ek 

16.1 

19 

.6 

5.2 

3.2 

2/(ek,  er) 

17.8 

19 

.  1 

7,8 

3.6 

3/er 

21.3 

18 

.5 

6, 

,0 

5.4 

M 

17.4 

22 

.4 

5, 

,0 

3.7 

ERIC 


The  evident  exceptions,  Far  West  and  U.  Arizona,  may  be  attributable 
to  the  high  rate  at  which  the  activity  category  changed  within  FMOs . 
U,  Florida  appears  to  have  had  almost  as  many  academic  events  in  broad 
activities  (Activity  Category  3)   as  in  the  first  two  activity  categories. 
The  mean  frequency  of  academic  events  is  about  the  same  for  child  focus 
as  for  adult  focus.     However,   the  mean  frequency  of  academic  events  in 
reading  and  math  activities   (Activities  1  and  2)   for  child   focus  is  two 
to  three  times  the  frequency  for  adult  focus.     This  finding  is  consistent 
with  the  observation  that  the  children  in  this  model  tended  to  work  inde- 
pendently of  the  teacher.     Thus,    the  inconsistency  found   for  U .  Florida 
can  be  attributed   to  the  role  teachers  played  in  the  classroom  vis-a-vis 
academic  events. 

Since  there  are  four  activity  categories  and  five  grade  levels  (in- 
cluding two  first,   entering  and  non-entering),   not  including  mixed,  20 
comparisons  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  all  the  conditional  analyses 
fully.     For  many  grade-level-by-activity  category  combinations  within 
sponsor,   there  are  few,   if  any,   FMOs,   so  that  some  estimates  would  be 
highly  unreliable. 

Activity  Category  2  (reading,   alphabet,   language  development)  comes 
closest  to  having  an  adequate  number  of  FMOs  for  each  grade  level  and 
sponsor.     Therefore,   only  Activity  Category  2  and  only  a  selected  subset 
of  variables  are  considered  here,    to  keep  the  analysis  to  a  manageable 
size.     The  set  of  variables  selected  and  used  here  is  the  same  as  those 
used  in  the  regression  analysis  in  the  next  chapter.     Some  of  these 
variables  were  salient  in  discriminating  among  sponsors  or  between  Follow 
Through  and  non-Follow  Through  in  the  global  analysis.     Others  were  in- 
cluded not  so  much  because  they  discriminated  among  sponsors,   but  because 
they  were  of  general  interest  to  describe  what  educational  and  social 
processes  were  occurring  that  might  be  closely  related  to  children's  per- 
formance on  tests  of  achievement. 

The  relationship  of  the  global  analysis  to  the  detailed  analysis  is 
analyzed  here  from  several  angles.     First,   there  is  the  question  of 
whether  any  extreme  shifts  of  the  mean  frequencies  occur  from  the  global 
analysis  to  the  detailed  analysis.     These  shifts  might  take  several  forms 
but  of  interest  here  would  be   (1)   shifts  manifested  in  an  increase  in  the 
range  of  mean  frequencies  over  sponsors,   representing  greater  differences 
among  sponsors;   (2)  shifts  manifested  in  a  decrease  in  the  range,  repre- 
senting less  difference  among  sponsors,  or  (3)   shifts  manifested  in  a  con 
sistent  displacement  of  all  sponsor  means , ^ representing  a  consistent  dis- 
placement for  all  sponsors . 


I 
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To  investigate  whether  any  major  shifts  in  mean  frequencies  occur, 

the  range  of  mean  frequencies  among  sponsors  within  each  grade  stream  was 

computed  on  each  selected  variable  for  each  grade  level  and  grade  stream. 

The  range  of  mean  frequencies  among  the  appropriate  sponsors  was  also 

* 

computed  on  the  basis  of  the  global     analysis.     See  Appendix  L  for  the 
full  enumeration  of  means  based  on  the  global  analysis.     The  ranges  for 
the  Kindergarten  grade  stream  are  contained  in  Table  J-7(a).     The  ranges 
for  the  Entering  First  Grade  stream,  are  given  in  Table  J-7(b) .  High/Scope 
therefore,   was  included  in  the  ranges  for  the  global  analyses  on  both 
grade  streams.     The  endpoint  of  the  range — where  it  would  be  different  if 
High/Scope  were  omitted — is  denoted  in  parentheses  in  the  range  for  the 
global  analysis. 

For  the  most  part,   the  shifts  in  range  from  the  global  analysis  to 
the  detailed  analyses  are  negligible  or  moderate.     The  pattern  of  shifts 
is  not  consistent  between  the  two  grade  streams.     This  may  be  because  the 
two  grade  streams  partition  the  sponsors,   and  the  shifts  reflect  differ- 
ences for  individual  sponsors  rather  than  patterns  over  grades  or  episodes 
Also,   the  two  grade  streams  do  consist  of  different  grade  levels,   so  the 
shifts  for  Kindergarten  through  Second  Grade  do  not  correspond  to  the 
shifts  for  Entering  First  through  Third  Grades.     For  the  Kindergarten 
grade  stream,   the  Kindergarten  grade  level  has  some  moderate  shifts  on 
about  half  of  the  variables.     The  other  two  grade  levels  have  shifts  on 
about  a  quarter  of  the  variables.     There  is  no  consistent  pattern  across 
grade  levels  of  any  particular  variable  except  ("Child  instructing 

self  by  using  objects*^),   for  which  there  is  a  consistent  decrease  in  the 
mean  frequency  across  grade  levels. 

In  the  Entering  First  Grade  stream,    the  First  and  Third  Grades  have 
shifts  on  about  one-quarter  of  the  variables.     Variable  FMO-93^  ("Adult 
giving  task-related  acknowledgment  to  children")   has  a  range  that  at 
least  doubles  in  length  across  all  grade  levels,   so  on  this  variable  the 
extremes  are  more  evident  in  the  detailed  analysis. 


* 

Global  analysis  combined   the  grades  and  activities  of  a  sponsor* 
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The  changes  in  the  range  of  mean  frequencies  do  not,  of  course, 
reveal  whether  a  sponsor  maintains  on  the  detailed  analysis  the  same 
position  relative  to  the  other  sponsors  that  he  holds  on  the  global 
analysis.     For  example,   the  range  of  the  mean  frequencies  could  be  iden- 
tical but  the  ranking  of  sponsors  be  reversed.     To  probe  the  changes  of 
sponsor  position  relative  to  the  other  sponsors,   each  sponsor's  ranking 
on  the  global  analysis  was  compared  to  his  ranking  on  the  detailed 
analysis  on  each  of  the  selected  variables  and  appropriate  grade  levels. 
As  in  the  comparison  of  ranges ,   the  rankings  were  compared  within  grade 
stream. 

A  change  in  the  relative  position  of  a  sponsor  from  one  analysis  to 
another  might  be  the  result  of  a  significant  change  or  might  simply  be  an 
indication  that  the  mean  frequencies  for  sponsors  are  not  very  different, 
making  the  ranking  of  sponsors  arbitrary ,     Thus  interpretation  of  shift 
in  ranking  must  be  made  with  caution.     The  procedure  used  here  was  to 
consider  only  major  changes  in  ranking.     Since  there  were  six  to  eight 
sponsors  for  each  grade  level  for  each  grade  stream,   a  change  in  rank  of 
four  or  more  was  considered  major.     Such  a  shift  would  necessarily  changu 
a  sponsor's  position  from  exti'eme  on  one  analysis  to  moderate  or  the 
opposite  extreme  on  the  other  analysis. 

Table  J-8  lists  the  major  changes  in  ranking  from  the  global  analysis 
to  the  detailed  analyses  by  sponsor  and  grade  level  for  each  selected 
variable.     The  rank  on  the  two  analyses  is  given  for  each  case  where  a 
major  change  occurred .     Not  all  the  changes  listed  are  of  the  same  mag- 
nitude in  changing  a  sponsor's  relative  status.     For  example,   the  change 
of  U.  Pittsburgh  from  the  rank  of  5  on  the  global  analysis  to  the  rank  of 
1  on  the  Second  Grade  detailed  analysis  on  FMO-16^  ("Child  asking  direct  • 
question")   is  a  result  of  inversions  in  the  order  of  sponsors  who  were  not 
in  the  same  underlined  grouping  in  the  Newman/Keuls  analysis.     Most  of  the 
major  changes  listed  are  of  the  former  type ,   so  even  the  maj or  changes  in 
rank  are  not,   for  the  most  part,   inconsistent  with  the  global  analysis. 

From  the  very  limited  analyses  performed  here,  the  global  and  de- 
tailed comparisons  of  sponsors  would  lead  to  conclusions  that  would  be 
compatible. 

Table  J-9  shows  the  means  on  selected  FMO  variables  during  reading 
activity  (CCL-5). 
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Table  J-9 


MEANS  DURING  READING,  ALPHABET,  LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  (CCL-5) 

(Activity  Category  2) 
FMO  Variable  2:     Child  initiating  interaction  with  adult  (Child  Focus) 


 Grade  Level/Stream  

Sponsor             K  1/ef  1/ek  2 "(ek,ef )  3/ef  M 

FW  2.1  1.9  2.8 

UA  6.9  1.8  ,6  — 

BC  3.3  4.1  4.4 

UG                    —  3.7  7.8  4.4 

UO  4.3  —  6,6  3.4 

UK  3,4  3,9  3.5 

HS  2.8  2.4  1,7  1.8 

UF                   —  1,2  1.8  1,3  1.9 

! 

ED                    ,9              —  2.8  2,0 

UP                    .6              —  1,7  1,5 

IL  3,1              —  1.5  2,1  ' 

SE  2.7              ~  .8  1.3  —  —  + 

NFT  1.7  1.6  2.1  1.6  1,3  2.5* 


Significant  difference  among  grade  levels  at  .01  level. 
Significant  difference  among  grade  levels  at  .001  level. 
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Table  9  (continued) 


MEANS  DURING  READING,  ALPHABET,  LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  (CCL-5) 

(Activity  Category  2) 
FMO  Variable  8:     Child  initiating  interaction  with  different  child 

(Child  Focus) 


 Grade  Level /Stream  

Sponsor  K  1/ef  1/ek  2/(ek,ef )  3/ef  M 

FW  3.2  3.2  4.4 

UA                    ~  2.9  ~  4.4  3.4 

BC  --  2.8  4.7  3.2 

UG  —  2.1  —  1.3  1.6 

UO  —  1.8  ~  0  7  0.6 

UK  1.3  --  1.4  0.7 

HS  2.2  --  2,4  3.8  4.1 

UF  —  3.4  ~  5.8  3.4  2.3 

ED  2.0  --  2,0  2.3 

UP  4.9  —  1.4  1.3 

IL  4.1  --  3.3  5.2 

SE  1.8  —  2.9  3.1 

NFT  1.7  2.0  2.8  2.3  2.5  3.7 


* 

Significant  difference  among  grade  levels  at  .01  level. 
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Table  J-9  (continued) 

MEANS  DURING  READING,  ALPHABET,  LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  (CCL-5) 

(Activity  Category  2) 
FMO  Variable  16:     Child  asking  direct  question  (Child  Focus) 


 Grade  Level/Stream  

Sponsor  K  1/ef  1/ek  2/(ek,ef )  3/ef  M 

FW  .8  2.3  3.1 

UA  —  .8f  —                0.8  0.6 

BC  —  .4                                 0.3  0.6 

UG  .4  ~                1.1  0.6 

UO  .2  —                 0.4  0.3 

UK  .5  .7  0.6 


HS  .3  .6  0.8  1.8 

UF  1.1  2.5  1.3  0.7 

ED  .2  .5  0.3 

UP  .7  —  .7  0.6 

IL  '  1.0  ~  .8  0.6 

SE  .4  ~  .2  0.4 

NFT  ,5  .4  .7  0.6  0.5  0.7 


* 

Significant  difference  among  grade  levels  at  .01  level. 
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Table  J-9  (continued) 

MEANS  DURING  READING,  ALPHABET,   LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  (CCL-5) 

(Activity  Category  2) 
FMO  Variable  23:     Child  instructing  self  (Child  Focus) 


 Grade  Level /St re am  

Sponsor  K  1/ef  1/ek  2/(ek,ef )  3/ef 


FW  12.6  22.4  24.4 

UA  —  29.6  —  23,4  34.4 

BC  21.2  —  33.3  26.7 

UG  ~  18.6  --  29.9  38,4 

UO  20.3  --  25.4  32.1 

UK  25.1  —  26.6  34.2 

HS  8.4  15.8  19.2  17,2 

UF  37,8  --  38,6  28,1  15,9 

ED  18,6  —  26,2  35,0 

UP  9,9  28,0  31.1 

IL  9.0  —  20.8  25.3 

SE  10.8  — '  14.8  14.2 

NFT  16.8  33.5  24,8  25,1  31,1  28,8 


Significant  difference  kmong  grade  levels  at  ,01  level. 
^Significant  difference  among  grade  levels  at  .001  level, 
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Table  J-9  (continued) 


MEANS  DURING  READING,  ALPHABET,   LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  (CCL-5) 

(Activity  Category  2) 
FMO  Variable  45:     Child  attentive  to  adult   (Child  Focus) 


 Grade  Level/Stream  

Sponsor  K  1/ef  1/ek  2/(ek ,ef )  3/ef 


F\V  7.2.  --  3.7  4.5 

UA  ~  6.0  6.9  4.9 

BC  ~  5.8  —  5.0  7.0 

UG  —  9,6  —  9.2  3.6 

UO  —  8.5  —  8.0  5.4 

UK  1.0  —  1.2  1.6 

HS  9.3  —  7.9  7,8  9.1 

UF  ~  4.8  --  2.3  5.7  2.6 

ED  12.1  —  5.4  7.1 

UP  10.1  ~  7.0  10.0 

XL  6.6  —  5.1  2.6 

SE  10.8  ~  12.3  6.6 

NFT  7.4  6.5  4.9  7.4  8.5  4.4 


* 

Significant  difference  among  grade  levels  at  .01  level. 
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Table  J-9  (continued) 

MEANS  DURING  READING,  ALPHABET,  LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  (CCL-5) 

(Activity  Category  2) 

FMO  Variable  78:     Adult  asking  direct  question  of  children 

(Adult  Focus) 


Sponsor 


1/ef 


Grade  Level /St ream 


1/ek 


2/(ek,ef ) 


3/ef 


FW 
UA 
BC 
UG 
UO 
UK 
HS 

-  UF 
ED 
UP 
XL 
SE 

NFT 


4.4 


5.7 


6.0 
6.7 

4.8 
8.1 
6.2 
5.1 
5.7 


6.9 
3.9 
5.6 
5.7 


6.8 


6.6 


3.6 
8.7 

4.6 
6.9 
6.3 
7.4 
4.3 


5.7 
6.7 
4.2 
6.8 
6.3 
4.1 
6.2 
7.  3 
5.7 
7.7 
5.  5 
5.3 
6.1 


4.5 
5.3 
4.9 
8.2 

5.6 
4.0 


3.4 


5.6 


6.5 


Significant  difference  among  grade  levels  at   .01  level. 


Significant  difference  among  grade  levels  at   .001  level. 
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Table  J-9  (continued) 


MEANS  DURING  READING,  ALPHABET,  LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  (CCL-5) 

(Activity  Category  2) 
FMO  Variable  81:     Adult  instructing  children  (Adult  Focus) 


Grade  Level/Stream 


Sponsor  K  1/ef  1/ek  2/(ek,ef )  3/ef 


FW 

8.4 

8.6 

7.6 

UA 

9.8 

7.1 

8.0 

BC 

9.9 

8.8 

9.9 

UG 

9,0 

14,0 

10.0 

UO 

5.  0 

8.4 

8,1 

UK 

4.2 

4.0 

5.4 

HS 

8.6 

5,4 

4.7 

7.  0 

UP 

7.3 

5,4 

4.0 

ED 

14.6 

9,3 

13.1 

UP 

3.7 

5.7 

4.2 

XL 

7.3 

6.7 

7.0 

SE 

16.5 

9.9 

11,9 

NET 

10,8 

7.2 

7.  1 

9.3 

9.5 

* 
* 
* 


t 

3.9 


5.9 


Significant  difference  among  grade  levels  at  .01  level. 
^Significant  difference  among  grade  levels  at  .001  level. 
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Tnble  J-9  (continued) 


MEANS  DURING  READING,  ALPHABET    LANGUAGE  DEXHELOPMENT  (CCL-5) 

(Activity  Category  2) 
FMO  Variable  89:     Adult  praising  children  in  task-related  activity 

(Adult  Focus) 


 Grade  Level/Stream  

Sponsor  K  1/ef  1/ek  2/(ek,ef )  3/ef  M 


FW  .4  1.4  .4 

UA  —  .8  —  1.1  .4 

BC  .9  .3  .4 

UG  .9  1.4  .5 

UO  —  2.3  2.0  .9 

UK  1.6  .8  1.5 

HS  1.8  —  2.1  1.6  1.1 

+ 

UF  ,6  —  1.0  ,3  .3 


ED  .4  1.5  .5 

UP  3.4  2.3  .9 

IL  2.4  —             1.0  2.4 

SE  1.7  ~             3,2  1.7 

NFT  1.4  1.1            1.2  .9 


* 
* 
+ 


* 
+ 
+ 


Significant  difference  among  grade  levels  at  .01  level. 
^Significant  difference  among  grade  levels  at  .001  level. 
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Table  J-9  (continued) 


MEANS  DURING  READING,  ALPHABET,  LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  (CCL-5) 

(Activity  Category  2) 

FMO  Variable  93:     Adult  giving  task-related  acknowledgment  to  children 

(Adult  Focus) 


Grade  Level/Stream 


Sponsor 

K 

1/ek 

1/ek 

2/(ek 

^ef) 

3  ^ef 

M 

FW 

3. 

4 

4.0 

3. 

5 

UA 

5.0 

4. 

7 

4.2 

BC 

1.8 

2. 

7 

3.5 

* 

UG 

2.5 

2. 

3 

1.8 

UO 

3.6 

2. 

3 

3.6 

UK 

2. 

6 

2.6 

2. 

8 

HS 

4. 

1 

3.7 

3. 

3 

3.2 

UF 

2.5 

4. 

0 

1.7 

* 

3  .4 

ED 

1. 

0 

1.9 

1. 

5 

UP 

3. 

6 

4.6 

5. 

4 

IL 

3. 

1 

3.2 

3. 

5 

SE 

2. 

6 

1.5 

2. 

5 

NFT 

3. 

6 

3.9 

3.0 

3. 

1 

3.2 

4.2 

Significant  difference  among  g: ade  levels  at  .01  level. 
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Table  J-9  (continued) 

MEANS  DURING  READING,  ALPHABET,  LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  (CCL-5) 

(Activity  Category  2) 
FMO  Variable  100:     Adult  giving  children  corrective  feeback 
in  task-related  activity 


Grade  Level/Stream 


Sponsor 

K 

1/ef 

1/ek 

^ / (ek , ei ; 

o/ei 

M 

FW 

.2 

1.1 

1.2 

J. 

UA 
BC 

.  5 
1,6 

.4 

4.3 

.  5 
1.9 

+ 

UG 

1.6 

2.5 

.6 

+ 

UO 

.9 

_  _ 

1.6 

1.3 

* 

UK 

3.9 

2.1 

3.2 

HS 

.  5 

.9 

3.1 

5.1 

UF 

3.4 

2.8 

3.7 

3.4 

ED 

.  3 

.2 

.5 

UP 

1.  5 

2.4 

2.3 

IL 

1.2 

1.9 

2.1 

SE 

1.0 

1.2 

1.9 

NFT 

1.2 

1.4 

2.0 

( 

2.2 

2.1 

2.6 

Significant  difference  among 

grade 

levels  at  .01 

level . 

t 

Significant 

difference  among 

grade 

levels  at  .001 

level . 
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Table  J-9  (concluded) 


MEANS  DURING  READING,  ALPHABET,  LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  (CCL-5) 

(Activity  Category  2) 
FMO  Variable  108;     Adult  attentive  to  children 
(Adult  Focus) 


Grade  Level/Stream 


Sponsor 

K 

1/ef 

1/ek 

2/(ek,ef ) 

3/ef 

M 

FW 

5.0 

5.9 

6 

.2 

UA 

5.2 

10 

.9 

9.1 

BC 

4.0 

13 

.  7 

7.2 

UG 

3.6 

5 

.  1 

6.1 

uo 

8.3 

10.0 

5.5 

UK 

2.4 

8.5 

5 

.5 

HS 

.3 

1.9 

4 

.6 

3.6 

UF 

11.1 

3 

.3 

12.9 

6.4 

ED 

8.2 

3.1 

10 

.0 

UP 

1.8 

1.8 

2 

.3 

IL 

2.9 

2.0 

1 

.  3 

SE 

2.4 

6.4 

3 

.1 

NFT 

2.3 

7.9 

5.  5 

7 

,2 

13.8 

4.4 

t 


+ 

Significant  difference  among  grade  levels  at  .001  level. 
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REPORTS  OF  STAFF  TIUINING  BY  SPONSORS 


Appendix  K 


REPORTS  OF  STAFF  TRAINING  BY  SPONSORS 


Far  West  Lab 


Training  of  Teaching  Staff 

Pre-service — Pre-service  training  is  conducted  at  most  | 
sites  by  the  program  advisor,   either  with  sponsor  support 
or  by  herself.     Sessions  usually  last  one  week;  content 
and  train ing  techn iques  vary  wi th  the  site. 

In-service — Frequency  of  in-service  training  varies  with 
the  site.     Regularly  scheduled  sessions  are  held,    but  can 
vary  according  to  interest  area,   content,   grade  level,  and 
format . 

iMonitoring  Teaching  Staff — Program  advisors  observe  in 
classrooms,    informally  or  with  an   instrument,   discuss  results 
with  teaching  staff,   and  contract  with  each  teacher  on  next 
steps.     A  participatory  observation  and  mutual  analysis 
resul ts ,     Laboratory  s  taf f  observe  class  rooms  in  each  si  te 
to  assess  level  of  implementation,   and  give  feedback  to  the 
s  ite . 

Sponsor-Based  Representative 

Respons ibil ities — Sponsor  staff's  primary  responsibility 
is   to  provide  ongoing  training  to  the  on-site  program 
advisor . 

Con  tact  with  Site — Frequency  of  site  visits  varies  with 
each  site;   national  workshops  three  times  a  year,  on-site 
training  in  all  sites  once  every  two  months. 

Local  Representative 

Respons  ibil i  ties — Program  advisors  conduct  pre-service, 
in-service  training,  and  provide  ongoing  training  for 
teaching  staff  and  other  FT  staff.     Staff   is  defined  here 
as  stakeholders  in  all  components  of  the  program,  including 
principals,  parents,   and  support  staff.     Contact  with  these 


persons  may  be  individual  or  through  participation  in  or 
presentation  of  meetings.     Each  local  representative  is 
responsible  for  about  ten  teachers  ani  ten  teaching  assis- 
tants.    Additional  duties  vary  with  site. 

Contact  with  Teaching  Staff — Frequency  of  classroom  visits 
varies  with  each  site;   however,   normally  it  is  one  day  in 
a  3-week  period  in  each  classroom.     FreqL'oncy  of  it  -service 
training  varies  with  site;  however,   normally   it  is  2  hours 
per  2  weeks. 

Train ing — Local  representatives  attend  three  national 
workshops  per  year  in  addition  to  ongoing  training  from 
sponsoi'  staff  on  site. 

University  of  Arizona 

'     Training  of  Teaching  Staff 

Pre-service — Program  assistants  conduct  pre-service 
training  sessions  on  site,   lasting  one  to  two  veeks. 
Teaching  staff  is  taught  the  bas ic - ph ilosophy ^   use  of 
new  materials,   creation  of  desired  learning  environment. 
Workshops  help  teachers  and  aides  implement  program  goals. 

In-service — Program  assistants  conduct  half-day  to  full- 
day  on-site  workshops  two  to  four  times  a  month.  Topics 
not  specified  by  sponsor. 

•     Monitoring  Teaching  Staff — Program  assistant  works  with 
teacher(s)  and  aide(s)    in  each  classroom  three  to  four 
days  a  month.     University  staff  makes  monthly  visits  to 
local  communities . 

'     Sponsor-Based  Representative 

Responsibilities — Sponsors  Field  Staff  are  teacher  of  the 
Program  Assistants  and  liaison  between  sites  and  the 
sponsor . 

Contact  with  Site — Field  staff  visits  3  to  4  days  in  each 
site  on  a  monthly  basis. 

Local  Representat  ive 

Responsibilities — The  program  assistant's  primary  role 
is  training  teaching  staff  in  implementation  of  the  model. 
Each  program  assistant  is  responsible  for  five  to  seven 
teachers . 
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Contact  with  Staff — Spends  3-4  clays  a  month  in  each 
classroom  and  conducts  pre-service  and  in-service  training. 

Training — Four-week  training  session  at  University  by 
University  project  staff.     Taught  basic  philosophy  of 
the  model  and  strategies  for  training  through  discussion 
groups,   audio-visual  presentations,   and  demonstrations. 

Dank  Street  College 

'     Training  of  Teaching  Staff 

Pre-Service — Field  representative,  College  resource  staff, 
and  staff  developers  conduct  pre-service  training  on  site, 
lasting  2-3  days  to  3  weeks,   depending  on  site.  Content 
depends  on  experience  of  teaching  staff;   usually  includes 
training  in  diagnostic  tools.   Bank  Street  approach  to 
curriculum,    individualization  of  curi'iculum  and  workshops 
to  help  teaching  s  taf f   implemen  t  program  goal s , 

In-service — Staff  developers  work  with  teaching  teams 
(including  prof ess  ional  and  paraprof ess  ional)   both  on  an 
individual   basis  and  in  small  groups.     Topics  are  drawn 
from  context  of  on-going  program.     Whenever  possible, 
program  analysis  tools  are  used  as  the  basis  for  under- 
standing and  implementing  the  goals  of  the  program. 

•  Monitoring  Teaching  Staff — College  or  local  staff  use  two 
observation  instruments  to  measure  quality  of  communication 
and  individual  chi^d  behavior  in  the  classroom,   and  give 
ftt^uack  to  projects.     Field  representative  reviews  staff 
developers  log  on  each  classroom.     Self  study  and  teacher 
assessment  forms  a/e  also  used;    the  former  by  the  teaching 
team,    the  latter  by  a  person  outside  the  classroom. 

•  Sponsor-Based  Representative 

Responsibilities — The  field  representative  serves  as  liaison 
between  college  and  community,  works  primarily  with  staff 
developers.     Resource  specialists  are  used  on  a  less- 
continuous  basis  for  specific  aspects  of  model  implementation. 

Contact  with  S i te~ -Monthly  visits  last  about  5  days.  Some 
sites  have  more  than  one  field  representative   (and  get 
much  more  time). 
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Local  Represen tat ive 


Responsibil  ities  —  Staff  developei^s  work  with  teachers  and 
aides  in  classrooms  and  workshops.     Secondarily,    they  serve 
as  parent  liaison.     Each  staff  developer  serves  about  8-10 
classrooms.     Ancillary  staff  personnel  who  provide  liaison 
Vvith  parents,  psychological,   health  and  nutritional  services, 
work  closely  with  the  staff  developer. 

Contact  with  Teaching  Staff — Amount  of  time  spent  in  each 
classroom  and  frequency  of  in-service  train  in g  both  vary 
^^'ith  site,   and  needs  of  each  teaching  team, 

Tra  in  ing — At  tend  abou  t  four  4- day  training  sessions  at 
College,   where  Pank  Street  staff  teaches  group  process 
skills,   curriculum  skills,   child  development.     Role  play- 
ing,  video,    lecture,   observation  in  classrooms,  workshops, 
and  discuss  ion  techn  iques  are  used  in  training. 


University  of  Georgia 

•  Training  of  Teaching  Staff 

Pre-service — Usually  planned  by  resource  teacher,  local 
teaching  staff  and  conducted  with  the  aid  of  University 
staff  on-site.     Various  training  techniques,  including 
workshops  and  video  presentations,   are  used  to  teach  theo- 
retical bases  of  program  and  implementat  ion  goals , 

In-service — Frequency  of   in-service  training,  conducted 
by  University  staff,   varies  with  site;  average,   once  a 
month , 

•  Monitoring  Teaching  Staff — Resource  teacher  observes  in 
classrooms  regularly,    giving  feedback  to  teaching  staff. 
Project  officer  and  classroom  specialist  observe  all 
classrooms  periodically. 

•  Sponsor-Ba sed  Representative 

Responsibilities — Project  advisor  visits  each  site,  deals 
primarily  with  resource  teachers.     May  meet  with  FT 
director  or  PAC.     Observes  some  classrooms. 

Contact  with  Site — Visits  each  site  for  one  week  per 
mon  th . 
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•  Local  Ri:jpresenlative 

Respons ibil it ies — Resource  teachers  assist  in  pre-service, 
in-service  training  and  provide  on-going  monitoring  and 
training  to  teaching  staff.     Each  deals  with  six  to  ten 
teachers  or  aides. 

Contact  with  Teaching  Staff — Spends  one  day  per  month 
in  each  classroom.     Assists  in  pre-service,  in-service 
t ra  in  ing . 

Training — Attend  two  1-week  s ess  ions  at  Univers  ity  per 
year.     Each  session  is  focused  around  a  different  topic 
and   includes  discuss  ion  groups ,   audio- visual  presen tat  ions 
and  workshops . 

I 

University  of  Oregon 

•  Training  of  Teaching  Staff 

Pre-serv ico--Conducted  on-site  by  local  representative 
and  project  manager  and/or  consultant.     Length  varies 
with  site,   usually  1-2  weeks. 

In-service — Frequency  of  in-service  training  varies  with 
site;   average,   once  a  month.     Conducted  by  local  repre- 
sentative and  consultant  or  project  manager,    if  they  are 
on-site.     Topic  and  format  varies. 

I 

•  Monitoring  Teaching  Staff — Local  representative  observes 
in  each  classroom,   discusses  any  problems  with  teaching 
staff,   and  makes  a  follow-up  visit.     Every  2  weeks  a  crite- 
rion reference  test  in  a  different  subject  area  is  given, 
and  results  sent  to  the  University,  which  reports  to  site. 

•  Sponsor-Based  Representative 

Responsibilities — Project  manager  participates   in  teacher 
training,   visits  site  and  monitors  data  from  site.  Addi- 
tional tasks  included  some  administrative,  community 
liaison,   data  collection  tasks. 

Consultants  perform  local  representatives^   duties  in 
smaller  sites,   give  assistance  in  specific  areas  to  local 
representatives  in  other  sites. 
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Contact  with  Site — Project  manager  spends  average  of 
8-10  days  a  year  on-site,    concentrated  at  beginning  of 
year.     Attempts  to  spend  50%  of  time  on-site  in  classrooms. 
Consultant's  time  on-site  varies  widely  with  site. 

*  Local  Rep res en  tat i ve 

Responsibilities — Primary  responsibilities  are  training 
and  supervision  of   leaching  staff.     Shorld  spend  70%  of 
their  time  in  classrooms.     Other  tasks  kept  to  a  minimum. 
Responsible  for  20-30  teachers  and  aides.      (Some  smaller 
sites  do  not  Jiave  a  represen ta t ive . ) 

Contact  wiUi  Teaching  Staff — Amount  of  time  spent  in 
each  classroom  varies  according  to  need  and  curricular 
priori  ties. 

Training — Two-week  summer  session  at  University.  Study 
curriculum,    teaching  skills,    training  and  supervision 
procedures.     Demonstrations,   video  tape  presentations 
'  and  experience  in  classroom  used  in  training. 

University  of  Kansas 

Training  of  Teaching  Staff 

Pre-service — One  week  regional  sessions  held  for  new 
teachers ,   aides,   expe  rienced  teachers ,   a  ides   in  need  of 
additional  training.     Training  done  in  behavior  analysis 
classrooms   in  behavior  analysis  teaching  techniques  and 
appropriate  use  of  instructional  materials.  Out-of^ 
classroom  training  included  observation  techniques, 
videotape  feedback,   and  special  problems.     Training  was 
done  primarily  by  classroom  teaching  staff  with  the 
assist an ce  of  University  personnel. 

In-service — Staff  trainers  conducted  on  an  average  of 
once  a  week  staff  development  sessions.     Included  were 
the  use  of  tokens,   praise,    instructional  mater ials  and 
o thei'  behav  ior  analys  is  teach ing  procedures  . 

•  Monitoring  Teaching  Staff — Staff   trainers  use  observation 
instrument  in  classrooms,   giving  feedback  to  teaching  staff. 
Teachers,   aides  use  same  instrument  to  evaluate  video  tapes 
of  their  own  classroom  behavior.     Weekly  progress  report  on 
each  chi Id   (text  page  numbers)   sent  to  Un iversi  ty  wh  ich 

sets  weekly  targets  for  each  child.  Charts  of  child  progress 
posted  in  each  classroom  and  updated  weekly. 
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•  Sponsor-Based  Represen ta 1 1 ve 

Respons  ibil 1 1  ies — District  advisors  make  regular  site 
visits  working  with  staff  trainers,    teachers,  aides, 
pol icy  adv iso ry  commi  t tee  pro j  ect  d i rectors  ,  and  o  t hers 
involved  and  interested  in   the  Follow  Through  program. 

Contact  with  Sit e — Spends  at  least  3  days  a  month  in 
each  site. 

•  Local  Representative 

Respons  ibi 1 i ties — Staff  trainers'   primary  lask   is  teacher 
tra  in  ing .     Ass is  tan t  staff   t ra  iners  t ra  in  pa ren  t- teachers , 
Each  is  respons ible  for  about  10  classrooms .     Other  re^ 
sponsibilities  kep^  to  a  minimum. 

Contact  with  Teaching  Staff — Amount  of  time  in  each  clasR- 
roo n  varies  with  site,  from  a  few  hours  to  2  days  a  month. 
Regular ,   f requen t  s taf f  developmen t  sessions. 

Tra  in  ing — One-week  session  at  Un iversity.     Tra i nod  in 
model  and  in  training  techniques,   such  as  video,  model- 
ing and  coach ing.     Assistant  staff  tra iners  attend 
similar  session.     Both  receive  on-going  training  from 
district  advisor. 

High  Scope 

•  Training  of  Teaching  Staff 

Pre-service — One-week  workshop  held  on  site  by  consultant 
and  curriculum  advisor.     Use  of  classroom  materials,  how 
to  teach  basic  concepts  in  different  subject  areas,  use 
of  child  studies  to  assess  level  of  development  in  order 
to  individualize  teaching  emphasized.     Classroom  simulation 
important  part  of  training. 

In-service — Monthly  workshops  usually  held  when  consultant 
is  on  site.     Usually  deal  with  topic  suggested  by  FT  direc- 
tor in  advance.     Curriculum  assistant  works  with  teachers, 
aides   in  classrooms,   meets  with  them  and  attends  planning 
sessions . 

•  Monitoring  Teaching  Staff — Weekly  classroom  observation  by 
curriculum  assistant,   with  feedback  to  teachers  and  aides. 
Check  lists  to  assess  effective  impl ementation  are  used  by 
curriculum  assistant  and  teaching  sta-^f.     Twice  a  year  field 
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service  coordinator  visits  each  site  to  evaluate  imple- 
mentation.    Once  a  year  High/Scope  project  director  visits 
each  site  to  evaluate  implementat ion , 

Sponsor-Based  Rep  res en  ta t  i ve 

Responsibilities — Consultant  visits  each  site,  works 
primarily  with   ihc  curriculum  assistant,    training  and 
assisting  her.     Works  with  teacher,   does  demonstration 
teach  in g ,   observes  class  rooms ,   attends  workshops ,  works 
with  parent  coordinator,   FT  director,   sometimes  meets 
w  i  th  PAC  and  at  tends  parent  meet  ings ,     Submi  ts  mon  thly 
report. 

Contact  with  Site — One  week  pei"  month  in  each  site. 

•  Local  Representative 

Responsibilities — Curriculum  assistants  are  responsible  for 
training  and  supervising  the  teaching  staff,     Tney  conduct 
training  sessions,   frequent  planning  sessions  with  teachers 
observe  classrooms,   perform  demonstration  teaching.  Each 
is  respons  ible  for  six  to  eigh t  classrooms , 

Paren t  coordinators  tra  in  parents  to  work  in  classrooms  and 
do  home  teaching. 

Contact  with  Teaching  Staff — Curriculum  assistants  usually 
spend  about  1/2-day  per  week  in  each  classroom,   and  conduct 
monthly  workshops,   more  frequent  meetings. 

Training — Three-day  workshop  in  December,   1-week  workshop 
in  May,   both  at  High/Scope.     Training  emphasis  on  use  of 
available  materials  within   the  program,   teaching  specific 
concepts  in  different  subject  areas.     Classroom  simulation 
used  in  training. 

Parent  coordinators  receive  similar  training.  Both  receive 
on-going  training  from  consultant  on  site. 

University  of  Florida 

•  Training  of  Teaching  Staff 

Pre-service — Teachers  and  parent  educators  attend  2—3  week 
summer  workshop  at  University.     Taught  how  to  plan  together, 
build  learning  tasks  to  be  taken  into  the  home,  role 
relations,   program  goals,   how  to  interact  with  parents  and 
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involve  them  in  FT.     Consultant  conducts  an  additional 
2-day  session  on  site . 

In-service — Monthly  full  day  workshops,   when  consultant 
is  on  site.     Training  in  same  areas  as  covered  in 
pre-service  training.     Parent  educators  are  given  finan- 
cial aid  to  attend  special  program-relevant  classes  In 
nearby  colleges . 

Monitoring  Teaching  Staf f--Paren t  educator^  s  home  vis  It 
reports  and  video  tapes  of  teacher-parent  educator  planning 
sessions  are  sent  to  the  University  for  evaluation.  Feed- 
back given  through  consultant.     Task  specialist  observes 
in  classrooms.     Consultant  works  with  parent  educators  on 
home  visits , 

Sponsor-Based  Representative 

Responsibilities — Consultant' s  role  varies  with  site. 
Usually  spends  one  day  with  parent  educators,  attends 
PAC  meeting,   conducts  workshop,  works  with  teachers  and 
parent  educators  in  classrooms. 

Liaison  officer  is  administrative  link  between  site  and 
University, 

Contact  with  Site — Consultant,  2  days  per  month.  Liaison 
officer,   three  2-day  visits  a  year. 

Local  Repz^esen tative 

Responsibilities — Task  specialists  assist  with  teachers, 
parent  educators  in  working  together  to  implement  the 
model .     Task  special ist  assists  in   Ln-service  training, 
p rovides  on- going  evluation  and  training  to  teachers, 
parent  educators. 

Contact  with  Teaching  Staff — Varies  with  site;  goal 
is  one  hour  with  each  team  per  week.     Assists  at 
monthly  workshops . 

Training — Two  weeks  per  year  in  workshops  at  the 
University,  2-day  on-site  session  conducted  by  consul- 
tant.    Taught  how  to  teach  teachers  and  parent  educators 
to  plan  together,   how  to  build  home  learning  tasks,  role 
relations,   program  goals,  how  to  teach  adults. 
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•  Training  of  Teaching  Staff — No  information  available. 

•  Monitoring  Teaching  Staff--No  information  available. 

•  Spon so red-Based  Representa t  ive 

Respons ibil i t ies — "An  EDC  advisory  team  makes  monthly 
visits  to  each  site.     The  advisory  team  conducts  work- 
shops for  tea^che'US-,^aides ,   parents  and  administrators, 
works  with  teachers  and  aides  in  the  classroom;  provides 
appropriate  books  and  materials,    .    .    .  and  assists 
school  admin  is  tra tors  wi  th  problems  related  to  class  room 
change.  ' 

Contact  with  Site — Monthly  visits,   usually       days  long. 

•  L6 ca 1  Rep r e s en t a t i V e — No  information  available. 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

•  Training  of  Teaching  Staff 

Pre-serv ice — Two-week  session  conducted  on  site  by  local 
supervisors  and  the  sponsor  consultant.  Demonstrations 
and  written  materials  are  used  to  train  teaching  staff  in 
specific  interactions,    use  of  materials,   math,  reading, 
and  early  learning  programs;    record  keeping,    testing  tech- 
niques,  and  procedures. 

In-service — Local  supervisors  conduct  periodic  training 
meetings  on  s ite . 

Monitoring  Teaching  Staff — Local  supervisor  uses  observation, 
tests,    interviews,    checklists  to  evaluate  teaching  staff. 
Feedback  given  in  training  meetings,  and  in  supervisory 
conferences  with  individual  teacher/aide  teams. 

•  Sponsor-Based  Representat ive 

Respons  ibil it ies--Staff  developer  helps  with  pre-service 
training,  provides  on-going  training  to  local  supervisor, 
evaluates  site. 


* 
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Contact  Willi  Site — Montlily  visits,   usually  2-3  clays 
long. 

Local  Representative 

Responsibili  ties — Local  supervisor  trains  and  monitors 
teaching  staff.     Each  is  responsible  for  about  six  teacher/ 
aide  teams.     May  be  a  specialist  in  one  area  and  give 
assistance  to  other  teachers  in  his  field.     He  also  collects 
data  on  level  of  implementation  for   the  sponsor. 

Contact  with  Teaching  Staff — Visits  each  classroom  each 
week.     Conducts  teacher  and  aide  training. 

Training — Six  workshops  per  year  at  University.  Taught 
specific  interactions  with  children,   use  of  materials, 
procedures ,    tes t ing  techniques ,    record  keep ing ,  and 
improvements  in  the  reading,   math  and  early  learning 
curricula . 


Training  of  Teaching  Staff 

Pre-servi ce — Pre-serv ice  training  is  conducted  on  site, 
every  summer,   by  model  sponsor  staff  specialists.  Sessions 
last  1-2  weeks  and  are  attended  by  teachers,  trainers 
and  PAG  representatives.     New  teachers  are  instructed  in 
the  entire  program  and  experienced  teachers  are  given  re- 
view and  instructed  in  new  program  developments. 

In-service — In-service  training  sessions  are  held  once  a 
month  by  the  site  coordinator  and  once  a  week  by  an  on- 
site  trainer.     The  sessions  are  conducted  on  site  and 
usually  last  3  hours.     Additional  sessions  are  called  as 
needed.     Sessions  are  attended  by  teachers  and  paraprofes- 
sionals.     New  games,    learning  techniques  and  Distar  methods 
are  learned  through  demonstration  and  active  participation. 
New  ga.'Ties  are  created  to  take  back  to  the  classroom. 

Monitoring  Teaching  Staff —  Local  representative  holds  weekly 
sessions  with  teaching  staff.     Monthly  visits  are  made  by 
sponsor-based  representative  and  consultants  in  each  subject 
area  make  monthly  visits  to  each  £;ite.     Level  of  implementation 
is  assessed  in  each  classroom  and  feedback  is  given  to  model 
sponsor  and  teaching  staff.     Tests  prepared  and  evaluated  by 
the  model  sponsor  are  administered  to  the  teaching  staff. 
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Some  self-evaluation  is  clone  through  demonostrative  procedures 
advocated  by  the  model  sponsor. 


Sponsor-Based  Representative 

Responsibilities — Site-coordinator  visits  each  site  and 
classroom  once  per  month.     Purpose  of  the  visits  are  to 
evaluate   (through  tests  and  observations) ,    train,  answer 
questions  and  provide  new  materials  for  the  teaching  staff, 
Repor t s  are  prepared  for  eacli  teacher  and  presented  to  tlic 
sponsor.     Model  sponsor  sends  one  consultant  in  each  subject 
area   (math,   reading,   dramatic  activity)   once  per  month  to 
each  site.     Each  representative  submits  a  report   to  sponsoi' 
on  each  teacher.  ^ 

Contact  with  Site — Site-coordinators  and  consultants  visit 
each  site  and  classroom  once  per  month.     At  least  four 
sponsor  representatives  at  each  site  per  month. 

Local  Representative 

Responsibilities — Provide  teachers  with  ongoing  program 
developments  and  ensure  continuity  of  the  implementation 
of  program.     Also,   assist  teachers  in  implementing  program 
teacher  evaluation  and  feedback  to  model  sponsor.  Usually 
assigned  to  one  grade  level. 

Contact  with  Teaching  Staff — Varies  with  site,  usually 
1-3  days  per  week. 

Training — One  session  of  1-2  weeks  in  summer  and  one  1-week 
session  in  spring  at  model  sponsor  headquarters  or  on  site. 
Staff  specialists  train  through  demonstration ,  role-playing 
and  discussion.     Yea r  round  on-site  training. 


Training  of  Teaching  Staff 

Pre-^service — One-week  session  for  teachers,  aides  conduc- 
ted by  site  coordinator  on  site.     SEDL  project.  Staff 
assists  site  coordinator.     Teaching  staff  is   taught  phi- 
losophy,  rationale,   methodology  of  the  model  as  a  whole, 
as  well  as  ways  to  fit  it  into  the  local  site.  Workshops, 
observation  in  classrooms ,   classroom  demonstrations , 
lectures ,   discussions ,   video  tape  presentations  used  in 
training, 

( 
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Iri'-service — Weekly  one-hour  sessions  conducted  by  site 
coordinator.     Yearly  schedule  of  topics  used,   each  meeting 
devoted  to  the  scheduled  topic,   and  to  site  problems  or 
concerns . 

Monitoring  Teaching  Staff — Site  coordinator,   site  service 
specialist  observe  in  classroom,   confer  with  teacher  after- 
ward.    Site  service  specialist  reviews  progress  of  imple- 
mentation monthly  with  site  coordinator,   FT  director. 

Sponsor-Based  Representative 

Respons ibil i ties--S i te  service  specialist  makccs  regular 
site  visits,    trains  site  coordinator,   woi^ks  with  teachers 
in  classroom,   submits  mon th ly  report . 

Contact  with  Site — Five  days  per  month. 

Local  Ri^presentat ive 

Respons ibi 1 i ties  —  Site  coordinators  train,  supervise 
teaching  staff.     Conduct  pre-service,    in-service  training 
as  wel 1  as  prov  ide  ongo  ing  eval ua t  ion ,   ass  is  tan ce  to 
teachers,   aides.     Each  deals  with  30  teachers,  aides. 
Site  coordinators  also  coordinate  other  FT  components, 
i.e.,   heal th  services ,   parent  involvement . 

Contactwith  Teaching  Staff — Should  spend  1-1/2  hours 
a  week  in  classrooms,   hold  hour-long  training  meetings 
weekly . 

Training — Three-week  summer  session  at  Southwest  Lab. 
Tra  ined  in  ph  i losophy ,    rationa le  and  me  thodology  of  the 
model,   as  well  as  the  skills  requisite  to  implementation. 
Ongoing  training  received  from  site  service  specialist. 
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MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  FOLLOW  THROUGH  PROGRAM  SPONSORS 
AND  NON-FOLLOW  THROUGH  PROGRAMS  ON  CLASSROOM  OBSERVATION  VARIABLES 
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The  computations  of  X  and  S.D.  used  the  classroom  as  the  unit  of  analysis. 


The  value  of  a  variable  for  a  classroom  was  computed  as  follows: 
v/here: 


Each  OSF  and  CTCL,  variable  =   frequency  cf  occurrence/NCOP  v/here:       NCOP  =  number  of  COPs  observed  for  the  class 

Each  FWO  variable  =  frequency  of  occiirrence/WFRh^  NFRM  =  number  of  frames  observed  for  the  class 

Underlining  indicates  subsets  of  no  significant  difference  Cp  =  <  .05)   among  sponsors  as  determined  by  multiple  range  test,  Neu-man/Keul s  method j^indicates  'ggregalo  NFT  mcan.'i. 
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0.0 

0.0 

.00" 

.01 

.0:3 

.n4 

.01 
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.  16 
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14. 

Wltle  varietr  •  i'  acUvites 

2.15 

.59 

1.71 

.36 

1.62 
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1.44 

.31 

1.92 

.  18 
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1 
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53 

1.S4 

.44 

3.06 

.74 

1.38 

15. 

Teacher  with  one  child   in  any 
acndcmic  activity 

.08 
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.04 

.07 

.  12 

.21 

.01 

.02 

.08 

.OB 

.03 

.05 

.06 

09 

.03 

.04 
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.10 

.35 

36. 

Teacher  with  two  children  'n  any 
Hcademic  activity 

.05 
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.01 
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.03 

.OS 

.02 

.03 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.03 

.05 

07 

.05 

.07 

.05 

.05 

.01 

17. 

Teacher  with  small  group  in  any 
academic  activity 

.25 

.17 

.25 

,  17 

.41 

.26 

.52 

.15 

.52 

.29 

.  71 

.10 

29 

.52 

.24 

.26 

.15 

.  10 
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Teacher  with  large  group  in  any 
academic  activity 

.09 

.09 

.09 

.13 

.  13 

.  21 

.18 

,15 

.24 

.29 

.  01 

.02 

.05 

06 

.  18 

.25 

.08 

.  15 

.21 

19. 

Aide  witli  one  child  in  any  academic 
acti vlty 

.11 

.09 

.07 

.13 

.06 

,  10 

.01 

.02 

.  14 

.14 

.09 

.27 
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1 

08 

.03 

.03 

.07 
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20. 

Aide  with  two  children  in  any 
acndctnir  activity 
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.06 

.003 

,01 

.  14 

.38 

.19 

.60 

.03 
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.04 
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21. 

Aide  with  small  group  in  (iny 
academic  activity 
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.i6 
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.  38 

.9j 

.57 

.  85 

.40 

.33 

r 
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.  37 

.31 

.  16 

.17 

.02 

22. 

Aide  with  large  group  in  any 
academic  activity 
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.06 

.07 
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.34 

.27 

.22 

.  17 

.18 

0.0 

0.0 
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'n. 

Volunteer  with  one  child  in  any 
academic  activity 
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Volunteer  with  two  children  in  any 
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Voluiiteer  with  small  group  in  any 
academic  activity 
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Volunteer  with  large  group  in 
ncaduniic  activities 
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Academic  activities 
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1.77 

.  17 

1.63 

.20 

.95 

38  ' 
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.28 

1.25 
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28. 

Use  of   textbooks,   work  books,  and 
any  sumbollc  objects  in  any  academic 
act Ivi  ty 

.39 

.  18 

.  24 

.16 

.68 

.  18 

.69 

.11 

.93 

,08 
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Use  nf  language  experience  charts  In 
Activity  5 
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30. 

Use  of  tapes,    records,   films  or  TV 
in  any  academic  activity 
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0.0 
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Use  of  games  in  Activities  4  and  5 
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Eriucntionnl  Interdependent 
hevol  opiuent  Learnlnp  Scuthv-ost 

FlorldH  Centc-r-         L'.  PlttBhurRh  Model  Lab 
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32,     Use  of  concrete  nblccts  In 


Acilvlt  ies  4  and  B 
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Children  Horklrjg  independently  in 
Hny  .icademlc  nclivity 
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Any  adult  (T,A,V)  wl  tli  one  child  In 
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Aide  with  larRe  group  In  nny 
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Aide  without  children 
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without  adult 
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AppcmllK  i.-i  (Continued) 
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.92 

2. 

83 

2.  44 

97 

58 

2.  03 

1,89 

1 

41 

1.D2 

6.12 

.  001 

UO, 

UG, 

UP, 

UK, 

UF, 

SE,^ 

US.  IL. 

UA, 

FW, 

ED, 

BC 

1.79 

1.8B 

1.41 

1 

48 

2. 

21 

NS 

.05 

06 

.  ic 

06 

07 

.05 

.06 

15 

.  15 

2.. 12 

.01 

UO  , 

HS, 

UF. 

UA,|  UK.j 

UG, 

IL.  FW. 

ED  , 

UP, 

SE, 

BC 

,  05 

.13 

.04 

08 

1. 

.55 

NS 

.39 

44 

.•19 

08 

13 

.  11 

.11 

43 

.55 

1.78 

.  10 

uo. 

UP, 

UG. 

IL, 

UK. 

BC, 

UF,|  FW  , 

SK, 

ED, 

HS, 

UA 

.32 

.50 

.40 

1 

01 

61 

NS 

.oa 

06 

.07 

01 

O'l 

.01 

.03 

05 

.06 

2,  54 

.01 

L'A, 

UF, 

QC, 

UP  , 

UK, 

UO  , 

IL,  FW, 

HS. 

UG. 

SE, 

L"D 

.02 

.01 

,03 

12 

2, 

66 

SS 

.  00 

01 

.0.1 

00 

00 

.00 

.01 

02 

.OS 

i.-n 

N'S 

UP, 

UK. 

UK. 

UO, 

FW. 

UA, 

IL,|  HS, 

UG, 

DC, 

ED, 

SE 

.01 

,02 

,00 

01 

20 

NS 

.00 

00 

.00 

00 

00 

.00 

.0] 

00 

.00 

1.02 

NS 

SE, 

UP. 

ED, 

UF, 

HS, 

UK, 

UO,  UG, 
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FW, 
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.00 

.00 

,00 

00 

51 
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UO, 

LfK, 

UF 

22 .  -1 1 

22.  35 

10 

63 

GO 

KS 

1.  10 

1. 

36 

1.35 

3 

35 

1 

01 

2.62 

.86 

78 

2.02 

7.52 

.001 

ED, 

UA,| 

UF, 

BC, 

FW, 

UO, 

IL,  UG, 

HS, 

UP, 

SE, 

UK 

2,78 

1.41 

2.06 

1 

27 

13. 

65 

.00 

61 

.B3 

2 

85 

1 

84 

.99 

1.04 

2. 

02 

1.12 

1.  10 

.  001 

UF. 

ED  , 

UK, 

UO, 

FW, 

SE,  US, 

UP. 

UG. 

nc. 

LA 

1.87 

1,98 

2.28 

1 

97 

12 

NS 

.  00 

03 

.07 

84 

I 

32 

.4^ 

.6'. 

80 

.91 

2.  96 

.  01 

LT, 

UK, 

El), 

UO, 

FW, 

UG, 

BC,  lis. 

IL, 

UA, 

UP 

.31 

.68 

.29 

73 

3 

NS 

.07 

06 

.  11 

06 

10 

.61 

,83 

58 

.67 

3.  39 

,001 
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UK, 
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FW, 

UG, 

SE, 

IL 
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ApiHMUlix  L-12 

MF^XNS  ANU  STAS'OARD  DEV I AT10SJ>  OK  FOLtXJW  THROUGH  PKOGHA: 
AND  NON-KOLIXDW  THROUGH  PHOGUAMS  (^N  CI^VSSROOM  OHSKIIVATIOI 
(ADULT-  K0CI  SI:D  OUSKRVATIONt^ ) 


(KumbDr  of  C 1 asHrooms) 
OSF  Vnrl nblcS 


Fui'  West  Lab 
(FW) 

X  s.u. 

(12!i 


U .  Arizona 
(UA) 
V  S.U. 
(12) 


Bank  Street 
(DC) 


t' .  Gcor'pl a 

(UG) 
JC   S.D. 

(12) 


U.  Oi'C'gon 
(UO) 


(UF) 


DovcKipmota 
Ccmcr 
(to) 


v..  Pi  t  tsbufgh 
(UP) 


15. 

Aduit/chlld  ratio 

.15 

.05 

.  12 

.06 

.  13 

.03 

.13 

.02 

13 

.03 

.  16 

02 

.  17 

.05 

.  11 

.  03 

.  10 

.04 

.  15 

.05 

16. 

Total  class  duration 

4 . 54 

1.45 

5.  ;  I 

.22 

6.00 

0.00 

6.93 

.16 

6. 

00 

0.00 

5.78 

30 

5.50 

.89 

6.00 

0.00 

f).  13 

1.08 

5.00 

1.48 

17. 

Movable  tables  and  chairs  fof 
seiitt  n*; 

.92 

.29 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

58 

.  51 

1.00 

0. 

00 

.97 

.  i;i 

1.00 

0.0(1 

.96 

.  14 

1.00 

0.00 

18. 

Stattoniify  desks  in  rows 

.08 

.29 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

.08 

.29 

67 

.49 

0.00 

0 

00 

.06 

.25 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

19. 

Assigned  setiting  for  at  least  part 
of  the  day 

.38 

.48 

.71 

.45 

.92 

.29 

.42 

.51 

1 

00 

0.00 

.90 

32 

.  16 

.35 

.71 

45 

.46 

.  50 

1.00 

0.00 

20. 

Childrun  select  their  own  seatin>? 
locat  tons 

.92 

.29 

.33 

.49 

.33 

.49 

.75 

.45 

42 

.  14 

.  10 

32 

.91 

.27 

.75 

.45 

.71 

.45 

.33 

.49 

21. 

Tearhel*  nsiiifjins  children  to  groups 

.88 

.31 

.83 

.  33 

.96 

.  14 

1.00 

0.00 

1 

00 

o.cio 

.DO 

32 

.97 

.  13 

1.00 

0.  00 

.63 

.43 

.71 

.45 

22. 

Children  select  their  own  work 
groups 

.88 

.  31 

.29 

.45 

.21 

.40 

0.00 

0.00 

0 

00 

0.00 

0.00 

0 

00 

.47 

.50 

.71 

.45 

.  fiO 

.48 

.08 

.  19 

23. 

C«.idition  of  plavgroimd  equipment 

.08 

.29 

.71 

.92 

1.67 

.78 

0.00 

0.00 

2 

00 

0.00 

1.70 

48 

1.  50 

.80 

.71 

.54 

.96 

.69 

2.00 

0.00 

24. 

Playground  activity  directed  by 
adults 

.68 

.46 

.08 

.29 

.67 

.65 

.  .7 

.98 

21 

.40 

1.00 

0 

00 

.  88 

.34 

.92 

.29 

.50 

.50 

1.00 

0.00 

25. 

Is  the  school  building  good 
condition? 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

1 

00 

0.00 

1.00 

0 

00 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

26. 

Noise  level 

2.00 

0.00 

2.00 

0.00 

2.00 

0.00 

2.00 

0.00 

2 

00 

0.00 

2.00 

0 

00 

2.00 

0.00 

1.58 

.47 

1.96 

.  14 

2.00 

0.00 

27. 

Light  Ing 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

1 

00 

0.00 

1.00 

0 

00 

.97 

.  13 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

a.  00 

28. 

Heating  and  ventilation 

1.00 

0.00 

1.0^ 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

1 

00 

0.00 

1.00 

0 

00 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

29. 

Children's  own  art  on  display 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

1 

00 

0.00 

.90 

32 

1.00 

0.00 

.92 

.  19 

.96 

.  14 

1.00 

0.00 

30. 

Photographs  of  the  childfen  on 
di  splay 

.79 

.40 

.  88 

.31 

.96 

.  14 

1.00 

0.00 

1 

00 

0.00 

.90 

32 

1.00 

0.00 

.33 

.44 

.92 

.29 

1.00 

0.00 

31. 

Pictures  of  various  ethnic  groups 
on  display 

.92 

.  19 

.79 

.40 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

1 

00 

0.00 

.90 

32 

1.00 

0.00 

.33 

.44 

.96 

.14 

1.00 

0.00 

32. 

Cotnmunity  events  posted 

.92 

.  19 

.88 

.31 

.96 

.  14 

.96 

.  14 

96 

.14 

.90 

32 

.86 

.29 

.33 

.44 

.92 

.29 

1.00 

0.00 

33. 

Other 

.67 

.44 

.21 

.33 

.  83 

.39 

.83 

.  33 

1 

00 

0.00 

.65 

41 

.75 

.45 

.50 

.  37 

.86 

.31 

.67 

.49 

34. 

Single  contained  classroom 

1.00 

0.00 

.96 

.14 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

1 

00 

0.00 

.85 

34 

.94 

.25 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

35. 

Open  classrooms 

.50 

.43 

.  58 

.42 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

46 

.50 

.50 

47 

.66 

.47 

.04 

.  14 

.96 

.14 

1.00 

0.00 

36 

Adequate  space  per  chi Id 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

1 

00 

0.00 

1.00 

0 

00 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

37. 

Number  of  COP's 

16.96 

1.80 

19.96 

.  14 

18.50 

1.90 

19.  12 

2.72 

20 

.00 

0.00 

19.05 

1 

.26 

19.06 

1.30 

20.00 

0.00 

16.58 

2.  32 

17.  33 

2.41 

Thf  value  of  a  variable  for  a  classroom  was  computed  as  follows: 
where : 


The  computations  of  X  and  S.D.  used  the  classroom  as  tlie  unit  of  analysis. 

Kach  OSF  and  CCL  variabli  =  frequency  of  occurrence/NCOP  where:       NCOP  =  number  of  COPs  observed  for  the  class 

Each  FMO  variable  a  frequency  of  occurrence/VFRM  NFRM  =  number  of  frames  observed  for  the  class 

Underlining  indicates  subsets  of  no  significant  difference  (p  =  <  .05)  among  sponsors  as  determined  by  multiple  range  test,  Nrwman/Keuls  method  ;|indicates  agRrogato  NFT  means. 
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l^UMU)  DEVIATIONS  OK  I  Ot.|/)tt  THIUH  OU  rROGItAM  SJWSOKS 
mUOrflH  PltOORAMS  ON  CbN.'  SnOOM  OHSKKVAI  IOS  VAUIAHl.Kt^ 
(AlH  l.T-VOrCst:!:  OIISKR V  ATInN>  ) 


rior  1  (la 
(in") 


Kdiir.i t  I onnl 

Ceil  1 1.' I- 
(ED) 


{VP) 


I  n  \  i.-ril(.'pi,'n«UTi  I 
Lciirni  lit; 
Mo<k'l 
(ID 


.S  .1). 

>'■ 

s.u. 

S.U. 

— 

S.I). 

S.l), 

(1 

) 

.11 

.03 

.10 

.O'l 

.  13 

.05 

.  13 

.O'J 

.  13 

.06 

.00 

0.00 

.  15 

l.OH 

5.  no 

1  .  'IS 

5.13 

').  K« 

J.  19 

.  on 

0.00 

.  96 

.  M 

1 .00 

0.  00 

1 .  on 

0.00 

1  .00 

0.  00 

1.  00 

o.oo 

0 

.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.  00 

O.OO 

.  58 

.  51 

'.71 

•tG 

.50 

1 .  no 

no 

,92 

.29 

1.00 

0,00 

.73 

,71 

.33 

.19 

.  5B 

.51 

.21 

.'10 

.00 

0.00 

.63 

.13 

.71 

.45 

.  H3 

.39 

.92 

.  29 

.50 

7 1 

.  08 

.  29 

.71 

96 

.69 

if.  00 

0.00 

,'36 

.31 

,50 

.52 

-92 

.29 

.50 

.  50 

1.00 

0,00 

1.67 

.39 

1.75 

.'15 

|\ .  Oil 

0.00 

1 

.00 

0.00 

1 .00 

0.00 

1  .  00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.  00 

t  .58 

.17 

1 

96 

.  I'l 

2  .00 

0.00 

2.00 

0.00 

2.00 

0.00 

p  ,00 

0.00 

1 

.00 

0.00 

l.OO 

o.oo 

1 .00 

0.00 

.96 

.  I'l 

1  .00 

0.00 

I 

.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.00 

.97 

- 10 

,92 

.19 

!  .92 

.  19 

.96 

.  M 

1.  00 

0.  00 

1 .00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.  00 

1 

.■\4 

.92 

.29 

1.00 

0,  00 

,83 

.33 

1.00 

J.  00 

.  :ki 

.I'l 

,96 

.1-1 

1.00 

0.00 

.92 

.29 

.96 

.92 

■  .29 

1.00 

n.  00 

.92 

.29 

1.  00 

O.OO 

.  SO 

.37 

.86 

.31 

.67 

.'19 

.50 

.^8 

.83 

.  39 

f.oo 

0,00 

,  1 

00 

0.00 

1 .00 

0.00 

.71 

.  'Id 

1.  00 

0.00 

.O'l 

.I'l 

.96 

.11 

1.00 

0.00 

.92  • 

.29 

.58 

.51 

[i  .00 

0,00 

1 

.00 

O.on 

1.00 

0.00 

1 .  00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.  00 

P-00 

0.00 

16 

.  58 

2.32 

17.  33 

2.41 

19.83 

.^14 

17.92 

2.09 

F  Hill  li» 

AmoriK 
Sponsors 


ll/13'l 


Alphn 


RuiikinK  of  Sponsors  by  Thyi  r  Mcuns 


-r7<iT" 


K  Hat lo 

A 1  phtt 
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1/21« 


class 


luothoil  :|l ml i Gates  OKKi'eRiilo  NFT  means. 
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ApptriKt      1.-2  (Cunt  iniHMt) 


Far  West  Lob 


U.  ArlKonu 
(UA) 


Unnk  SI Vfvl 
(DC) 


ecu 

1. 
2. 
'i, 
A  . 
5. 

6. 
7. 


9, 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

M. 


17  . 

18. 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
Z7  . 


Var  tablcii 
Snuck.  lunch 
Group  t imo 

story,  sinRinii,  <lancinK 

Arl  tlwiwtJc .  iKimbcrs,  math 

Huadini;,  lUDhubft.  lanuiiaKc 
tlGVOlopment 

Social  aiiidios,  Bcography 

Science,  Sntural  world 

Guessing;  Klines,  tablf  gnmos. 
puzzles 

Arts,  crafts 

Scwlnf?,  cooking,   pounilinK,  sawing 
Blocks,  truchs 
Dolls,  tircsii-up 
Active  play 

Wide  variety  of  activities 

Teacher  wlVh  one  child  in  any 
academic  activity 

Teacher  with  two  children  in  any 
academic  activlly 

Teacher  with  small  group  in  any 
acadtnic  activity 

Teacher  with  large  group  in  any 
academic  activity 

Mde  with  one  child  in.  any  academic 
activity 

AidR  with  Iwt    i.hlldrer  in  any 
academic  activity 

Aide  with  Small  group  in  any 
academic  activity 

Aide  with  large  group  in  any 
academic  activity 

Volunteer  vith  oi\c  child  in  any 
academic  activity 

Volunteer  with  two  children  in  any 
academic  activity 

Volunteer  with  small  group  in  any 
academic  activity 
Volunteer  with  large  group  in  any 
academic  activity 


L' ,  Guorglli 
(UG) 
X  S.D. 


i:,  Oi'C'^:on 
(LO) 


U.  Kansus       III  Kh/Scopu 
(UK)   (Ht;) 


\\\\\  ,\\  loniil 
i  lopmi»nl 

L'.    h'lorl.lii  i-.iiliT  I  .  Pit  tJ»lniri;h 

(UK)  ( K13 )  _  n;P)  


S.D. 


S.D. 


31, 
32. 


t\c;vdemic  act-iviitv 
Use  of  textbooks,  work  books,  tind 
any  symbolic  objects  in  any 
academic  activity 

Use  of  language  experience  charts  in 
Activity  5 

Use  of  tapc'3,  records,   films  or  TV  in 

any  academic  activity 

Use  of  games  in  Activities  4  and  5 

Use  of  concrete  objects  In  Activities 
'1  and  6 
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CHANGES  IN  CLASSROOM  OBSERVATION  VAHIADLES  FROM 
1970-71  TO  1971-72 


1.      1970-71  Variables 

1.  Lunch,  snacK 

2.  Group  time,  story,   singinR,  dancing 

3.  Arithmetic,  numbers,  mathematics,   reading,  alphabet,  language 
development 

4.  Social  studies,  geography,  science,  natural  \vorld 

5.  Games,  puzzles 

6.  Arts,  crafts,  sewing,  cooking,  pounding,  sawing 

7.  Blocks,   trucks,  dolls,  dress-up 

8.  Adult  with  small  group  in  academic  activities 

9.  Academic  activities 

10.  Independent  child  activities 

11.  Wide  variety  of  activities 

12.  Adult  with  one  or  two  children  in  all  activities 

13.  Aide  participating  in  academic  activities 

14.  Adult  informing  child  symbolically 

15.  Adult  asking  child  a  direct  question 

* 

16.  Direct  question  followed  by  child  response 

17.  Adult  praise  and  corrective  feedback 

* 

18 .  Child   response  followed  by  adult  feedback 

19.  Adult  informing  child 

20.  Adult  asking  child  thought-provoking  questions 


These  variables  were  altered,  refined, or  deleted  in  creating  the 
1971-72  classroom  observation  variables. 


21. 

Adult 

Informing  cliJld  witli  concrete  objucts 

Adult 

acknowledgment 

23. 

Child 

informing  sell  witli  objects 

* 

24. 

All  clilld  soir-leurnlng 

* 

25. 

Child 

informing  another  child 

*26. 

Child 

Informing  self  symbolically 

*27. 

Child 

ques tioning  adul t 

28. 

Child 

sel f -express ion 

* 

29, 

Adult 

communication  focus— ono  o»'  two  children 

30. 

Adult 

coimnunication  focus — small  group 

31. 

Adult 

communication  focus — large  group 

* 

32. 

Adult 

praise/acknowledgment  of  child 

33. 

Adult 

positive  corrective  feedback 

* 

34. 

Ad  ult 

negative  corrective  feedback 

35. 

Adult 

negative  affect 

36. 

Child 

negative  affect 

37. 

All  negative  affect 

38. 

Adult 

to  child  positive  affect 

39. 

Child 

to  adult  positive  affect 

40. 

All  positive  affect 

41. 

Child 

positive  af  ect 

42. 

Adult/child  ratio 

43. 

Active  play 

* 

44. 

Adult 

with  one  or  two  children  in  academic  activities 

* 

45, 

Adult 

with  large  group  in  academic  activities 

* 

46. 

Child 

response  •»  adult  acknowledgment 

* 

47. 

Child 

response      adult  praise 

* 

48. 

Adult 

question      child  rerponse  -*  adult  corrective  feedback 

* 

These  variables  were  altered,  refined,  or  deleted  in  creating  the 
1971-72  classroom  observation  variables. 
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'19.  Adult  quGHllon  -♦child  response      ndiilt  prnlsc 

50.  Adult  question  -*  child  response  -  adult  acknowlodi^ment 

51.  Adult  thouy;ht-provokiny;  question      child  response 

52.  Thought  provoking  question  -  child  response  child  elaboration 
*53.  All  (eedback 

*54.  Adult  neutral  corrective  feedback 

*55.  Child  self-learning 

56.  Adult  positive  affect 

57.  Adult  to  child  negative  affect 

58.  Child  to  adult  negative  affect 

59.  Adult  to  child  positive  touch 

60.  Adult  to  child  negative  touch 

61.  Ch^ld  to  child  positive  touch 

62.  Chila  to  child  negative  touch 

* 

63.  Child  to  adult  positive  touch 

* 

64.  Child  to  adult  negative  touch 

65.  Child  working  with  materials 

66.  Use  of  symbols 

67.  Use  of  concrete  objects 

* 

68 .  Movement 


* 

These  variables  were  altered,  refined,  or  deleted  in  creating  the 
1971-72  classroom  observation  variables. 
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1971-72  FMO  Vnrinblos 


Improvements  on  the  1970-71  FMO  va!\inblos  foi*  the  pi'ef-ent  analysis 
fall  into  three  parlinlly  overlapping  jiroups  of  new  variable;^: 

(1)  Variables  made  possible  by  chnnp;es  in  the  cocks  of 
the  COI . 

(2)  Variables  refined  because  they  were  inclusive  of 
generally  similar  events. 

(3)  Vai'iables  made  possible  by  the  addition  of  the 
observations  focused  on  the  child. 


a ,       New  Variables  Permitted  by  Category /code  Changes 

The  first  group  of  new  variables  above  comprises  those  that 
could  be  added  because  a  new  category  had  been  added  and  those  that  could 
be  added  because  a  new  code  use  was  employed  on  the  FMO  instrument.  Six 
new  variables  could  be  added  because  of  a  replacement  of  the  How  category 
"angry"  (symbolized  by  A)  oy  a  new  category,   "academic."    Angry  behavior 
was  subsumed  as  part  of  an  existing  category,    "negative  behavior" 
(coded  "-")  ,  and  the  A  could  then  stand  for  math  and  reading  activities. 
The  six  new  variables  are: 

FMO-20    Child  responding  with  academic  theme 

FMO-24     Child  instructing  self  in  academic  activity 

FMO-26    Child  instructing  self  in  academic  activity 
by  using  objects 

FMO-82    Adult  instructing  children  in  academic  activity 

FMO-84    Adult  instructing  children  in  academic  activity 
by  using  objects 

FMO-118  Adult  instructing  children  in  nonacademic 
activity  without  using  rjjects. 

The  addition  of  these  new  variables  enabled  responses  in  math 
and  reading  (3A)  to  be  distinguished  from  responses  in  other  areas  (3). 
in  addition,   the  What  category  "instruction"  (symbolized  by  4)  became 
available  to  describe  other  kinds  of  teaching  besides  that  in  math  and 
reading  (4  vs.  4A) .     The  capability  to  code  separately  the  self -instruction 
going  on  when  children  are  painting  or  playing  with  blocks  (CC-4)  and  the 
self-instruction  when  children  are  working  on  arithmetic  and  numbers 
(CC-4A)  was  regarded  as  essential  to  represent  activity  important  in  such 
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moclol'?  nn  EDC  nnci  U.  Arizona  thnl  wore  |)Oorly  sorvoci  by  nasumin^r  nil  in- 
struction to  bo  ncnclcmic.     This  And  several  other  improvements  in  the 
FMO  categories  attempted  to  reduce  bins  afsainst   the  less  structui*ed,  less 
acndemicnlly  oriented  models. 

Another  category  redefined  was  a  Whn I  cntegory  mensuring  co- 
operntive  behavior  (8).     Cooperation  was  deemed  a  modifier  of  an  action 
rather  than  an  action  itself  and  so  was  changed   to  a  How  code  (C) ,     The  8 
could  then  be  used  to  indicate    productive  statements,"  distinguishing 
them  from  other  kinds  of  comments.     The  5  code  had  represented  the  com- 
ments" category;  it  had  been  too  broad  and  Inclusive,   almost  an  "other" 
category  for  the  What  codes.     VVith  the  new  category,   a  constructive  con- 
versation between  two  children  about  the  care  and  feeding  of  the  animals 
in  the  classroom,  which  had  been  coded  5  in  the  same  category  as  morning 
greetings,   could  now  be  coded  8  as  productive  or  task-related  statements. 
Three  new  variables  were  thus  made  possible: 


FMO-38    Child  making  productive  statement 

FMO-39    Other  children  making  productive  statement 
to  child 

FMO-96    Adult  making  productive  statement  to 
children . 


The  What  codes  for  feedback  (6,   7,   and  9),   were  newly  modified  by  the 
code  Sy  (standing  for  subject  matter  content),   to  distinguish  praise, 
acknowledgment,   or  corrective  feedback  cluring  a  learning-teaching  episode 
from  feedback  for  social  behavior  (6,   7,   or  9,   unmodified  by  Sy).  The 
new  variables  thus  permitted  are: 


FMO-89      Adult  praising  children  in  task-related 
activit"*' 

FMO-90      Adult  praising  children  for  behavior 

FMO-93      Adult  giving  task-related  acknowledgment 
to  children 

FMO-94      Adult  giving  n on -task-related  acknowledgment 
to  children 

FMO-98      Adult  giving  children  positive  corrective 
feedback  for  behavior 

FMO-99      Adult  giving  children  positive  corrective 
feedback  in  task-related  activity 
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FMO-lOO 


Adult  jxivinj;  clillclron  corrective  feoclbnck 
in  task-rolntoci  activity 


FMO  101    Adull  jrivinji;  children  nopative  corrective 
feedback  for  behavior 

FMO-102    Adult  giving;  children  firm  corrective  feedback 
for  behavior 

FMO-103    Adult  giving  children  negative  corrective 
feedback 

FMO-117    Adult   interacting  with  children  in  task-related 
activi  ty . 

One  of  the  most  important  dimensions  differentiating  sponsors  * 
theories  of  instruction  and  learning  is  the  dimension  of  motivation,  with 
its  concomitants  of  reinforcement,   feedback,   punishment,   and  so  forth 
Even  approaches  that  are  relatively  close  together  in  their  theories  about 
control  of  learning  and  other  behavior  in  the  classroom  (e.g.,   U,  Oregon 
and        Kansas)  have  different  emphases.     In  U.  Kansas  classrooms,  for 
example,  one  would  expect  to  see  more  positive  feedback  for  non- task- 
related  behavior  than  in  U.  Oregon  classrooms,   since  U,  Kansas  prescribes 
more  of  a  mixture  of  academic  activity  periods  and  social  activity  periods. 
Since  U.  Kansas  used  token  reinforcements,   there  might  also  be  more 
praise  for  individuals  in  thr  U.  Kansas  model.     More  praise  for  small 
groups,  on  the  other  hand,   m^ght  be  found  in  the  U.  Oregon  model. 

Without  going  into  detailed  justification  of  the  other  variables 
made  possible  through  modifying  categories  on  the  COI .     The  new  variables 
and  some  statement  of  their  purpose  are  listed  below; 
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CO I  Code 
or  Code 
Combi nation 


Vnri  nblc 


Purpuso  nnd  Comments 


11 


FMO-42    Child  waiting 


IQ 


X 


65 


FMO-59    ^hild  sharing  life 
experiences 

FMO-60    Child  showing 
j magi nation 

FMO-78     Adult  asking  direct 
question  of  children 


FMO-86     Adult  in  motion 


FMO-91     Adult  giving  specific 
praise  to  children 


Some  teaching  styles  (e,g,, 
U,  Kansas  and  Southwest  Lab) 
imply  more  waiting  on  the 
pari  of  the  child . 

Especially  for  EDC,  Bank 
Street ,  and  U.  Arizona, 
stressing  self-concept,  cre- 
ativity,  and  imagination. 

All  sponsors  wish  to  distin- 
guish questions  (IQ)  from 
requests  and  commands  (the 
"l"  code  unmodified  by  Q) , 

Especially  to  captcire  roving 
teacher  (as  in  U.  Pittsburgh 
program) , 

Most  sponsors  agree  that  gen- 
eral praise  is  less  instruc- 
tive than  praise  for  perfor- 
mance of  a  specific  act. 


b .       New  Variables  Refined  from  Previous  Variables 

The  second  group  of  new  variables  comprises  those  that  were 
added  by  refining  a  previous  variable,   to  make  va^ipbles  less  general  by' 
breaking  down  an  original  into  its  components.     It  was  not  certain  whether 
the  size  of  the  sample  of  the  refined  variable  occurrences  would  be  suf- 
ficiently great  for  use  in  analyses,  but  it  seemed  important: 

(a)  To  distinguish  sheer  adult/child  ratio  from  specific 
adult  attention  to  specific  child  behaviors,   to  get 
more  useful  predictors  of  achievement  and  self- 
development  . 

(b)  To  break  down  positive  and  negative  feedback  on  the 
part  of  adults,  as  discussed  above. 
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(c)    To  distinguish  different  kinds  of  actions  initiated 
by  the  child  that  mipht  be  a  function  of  his  con- 
fidence in  social  interaction,  and  of  the  encourage- 
ment of  such  confidence  in  certain  models. 

The  new  variables  in  this  second  jxroup  are  listed  below* 

(a)  FMO-61  Adult  int erac t i ng  -\vi  th  one  child 
FMO-62  Adult  interacting  with  two  children 
FMO-65  Teacher  interacting  with  one  child 
FMO-66  Aide  interacting  with  one  child 
FMO-67  Aide  interacting  with  two  children 
F'.'0-'68  Teacher  interacting  with  two  children 
FMO-69  Teacher  interacting  with  small  group 
FMO-70  Aide  interacting  with  small  group 
FMO-72  Aide  interacting  with  large  group 
FMO-74  Adult  initiating  interaction  with  child 
FMO-75  Teacher  initiating  interaction  with  child 
FMO-76  Aide  initiating  interaction  with  child 

(b)  FMO-88  Adult  praising  children 

FMO-92      Adult  giving  acknowledgment  to  children 

FMO-95  Adult  giving  nonverbal  acknowledgment 
to  children 

FMO-97  Adult  giving  children  corrective  feedback 

FMO-107  Adult  not  responding  to  children 

FMO-115  Adult  giving  child  punishing  touch 

(c)  FMO-13  Child  initiating  interaction  with  a  machine 
FMO-14  Machine  initiating  interaction  with  a  child 
FMO-15  Child  giving  request  or  command 

FMO-16  Child  asking  direct  question 

FMO-17  Child  asking  open-ended  question 

FMO-18  Child  asking  question 

FMO-50  Child  showing  positive  behavior 
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FMO-53      Child  showing  nep:ntivG  bohavloi' 
FMO-ICO    All  positive  behavior 
FMO-111     All  negative  behavior. 


c .       New  Variables  Made  Possible  by  the  Addition  of 
Child -Focused  Observations 


In  earlier  uses  of  tho  COI ,   teachers  and  aides  were  the  only 
foci  of  observation.     Since  the  classroom  adults  are  the  vehicles  through 
which  the  sponsors  have  implemented   their  educational  models,   a  I'easonable 
assumption  was  that  adult  behavior  could  best  reflect  the  presence  of  the 
model.     However,   since  some  sponsors  have  merely  shared  their  educational 
philosophy  with  teachers  and  aides  rather  than  giving  them  specific  train- 
ing and  instruction  in  administering  a  curriculum,   and  since  some  models 
have  been  described  in  terms  of  the  behavior  expected  of  children  (e.g., 
persistence  at  tasks,   openness  with  the  teacher)  or  in  terms  of  class- 
room atmosphere,*'  it  appeared  that  observations  of  children  would  be 
another  way  to  reflect  the  presence  of  the  model.     It  also  appeared  that 
descriptions  of  the  models  based  on  children 's  behavior  might  include 
variables  of  more  interest   to  sponsors  with  unstructured  nonacademically 
oriented  models.     Such  thinking  led  to  focus  on  the  child  and  to  tho  de- 
velopment of  a  new  set  of  variables. 

Since  this  list  of  variables  is  long,   a  full  discussion  of  the 
rationale  for  each  variable  would  be  too  cumbersome  for  the  present  re- 
port.    Therefore,   a  brief  indication  of  purpose  is  given  beside  the  vari- 
ables on  the  list  below: 


Variable   Description 


FMO- 

-1 

Child 

talking  to  adult 

FMO 

-2 

Child 

initiating  interaction  with 

adult 

FMO 

-3 

Child 

initiating  interaction  with 

teacher 

FMO 

-4 

Child 

initiating  interaction  with 

aide 

FMO- 

-5 

Child 

talking  to  other  children 

FMO 

-6 

Other 

children  talking  to  child 

FMO' 

-7 

Chi  j  J 

not  interacting  with  anyone 

FMO 

-8 

Child 

initiating  interaction  with 

different 
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Variable 


Doscrip'lon 


FMO-9 


Different  chile!  inilialinp:  inloraclion  with  child 


FMO-32 


Child  commenting  lo  aclull 


FMO-36 


Chi  Id  pi ving  prai  se 


FMO-37 


Child  gi ving  acknowledgment 


Comment :     Far  West  Lab,   Bank  Street,  and  EDC  particularly  en- 
courage children  to  initiate  interactions  rather  than  merely 
be  responsive  to  adults.*     These  sponsors  undoubtedly  endorse 
the  position  that  a  child  who  expresses  himself  freely  and 
initiates  Interactions  with  adults  is  one  \ho  has  more  self- 
confidence  and  less   (noninstrumental) t  dependency. 


FMO 

-10 

Child 

initii  ^ting  interaction  with  t  .>'>  children 

FMO 

-11 

Two  children  initiating  intci action  with  child 

FMO 

-28 

Other 

children   instructing  child 

FMO 

-33 

Child 

commenting  to  other  children 

FMO 

-34 

Other 

children  commenting  to  child 

FMO 

-40 

Child 

giving  correct i ve  feedback 

FMO 

-58 

Child 

cooperating  with  other  children 

Comment:     Besides  general  interest  in  socialization  and  co- 
operation with  peers,   some  models  (e.g,,   ILM)  depend  on 
children  working  with  one  another  in  game  situations  to 
teach  one  another. 


FMO-29  Child  task  persistent  in  self-inst ruction 

FM0-30  Child  inattentive   to  teacher  or  machine 

FMO-35  Child  participating  in  general  action 


David  Weikart  (1972)  wrote  that  the  "teacher  initiates/teacher  responds" 
and  "child  initiates/child  responds"  dimensions  describe  the  major 
methodological  differences  among  sponsors. 

A  term  used  by  Kuno  Beller  (1969)  to  distinguish  children  with  (1) 
emotional  dependency,   often  indicating  less  maturity  in  primary  children, 
and  (2)   instrumental  dependency,    in  which  the  child  can  use  the  adults' 
knowledge  or  power  to  help  him. 
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Variable 


DGscripllon 


FMO-41  Child  not  responding 

FMO-43  Child  attentive 

FMO-44  Child  attentj\e  to  other  children 

FMO-45  Child  attentive  to  adult 

FMO-46  Child  attentive  to  a  machine 

FMO-4  7  Child  nonverbal 

FMO-48  All  child  motion 

FMO-57  Child  engaged  in  task-related  activity 


Comment:     Sponsors  differ  on  whether  the  child  is  viewed  as  a 
passive  learner,   with  tlie  teacher  being  the  agent  responsible 
for  his  instruction,  or  as  an  active  learner  in  an  enticing 
environment,   I'esponsible  in  great  part  for  his  own  learning. 
No  sponsor  states  that  inattention  is  desirable.     It  would  be 
expected  by  all  to  be  associated  with  poor  performance. 


FMO-49  Child  happy 

FMO-51  Other  children  showing  positive  behavior  to  child 

FMO-52  Child  showing  negative  behavior 

FMO-54  Other  children  showing  negative  behavior  to  child 

FMO-55  Child  giving  positive  touch 

FMO-56  Child  giving  negative  touch 


Comment:     Several  sponsors  give  emotional  growth  and  develop- 
ment at  least  equal  emphasis  with  intellectual  development. 
In  their  classes,   indicators  of  emotional  expression  are  more 
important  than  they  are  in  academically  oriented  model  classes. 
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Appendix  N 


RELIABILITY  AND  UNIFORMITY  OF  OBSERVER  PROCEDURES 


1.      Classroom  Observer  Frame  Counts  and  Number  of  FMOs 

The  number  of  COPs  completed  per  day  on  tlu  number  of  frames  per  FMO 
for  observers  were  compared.     These  rates  (COP/day;  frames/FMO)  provided  i 
direct  measures  of  how  smoothly  and  uniformly  the  observation  procedures 
were  carried  out. 


Table  N-1 


MEANS  AND  STANDAIID  DEVIATIONS  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  FIIAMES 
PER  ^MO  PER  OBS^IRVER    OR  SELECTED  SPONSORS  (CHILD-FOCUSED) 


No.  Frames/  Sponsor 
Sponsor        Obs  .#        FMOs  FMO  SD  Means 
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FW 
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Table  N-2 


MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  FRAMES 
PER  FMO  OBSERVER  FOR  SELECTED  SPONSORS  (ADULT-FOCUSED) 


No,         No.  Frauios/  Sponsor 
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Table  N-4 


SUMMARY  OF  DISRUPTIONS  IN  CLASSROOM  ACTIVITIES  AND 
CLASSROOM  OBSERVATIONS  DUE  TO  OUTSIDE  EVENTS 


Sponsor  Grade   Event  

HS         2-FT      Thuaderstorm  affected  lighting  and  heating, 

HS         K-FT      Bad  storm  with  tornado  warning  disrupted  regular 

schedule.  Chairs  stacked  up  and  children  taken  to 
safer  side  of  room j  arts  and  crafts  all  day. 

UP       1-NFT      Extremely  high  noise  levelj    school  closed  at  10:30 
due  to  bl izzard . 

UP         K-FT  Blizzard. 

SE        K-FT      CO's  not  completed  due  to  fire. 

SE        2-FT      Unseasonal   (hot)  weather  for  two  days.  Observer 
says  it  ^'seemed  to  affect  everyone."' 
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2 ,       Percent  Agrijement  for  Trainer/Observer  Pairs 


The  data  prosentc  '  on  the  following  pages  show  the  agreement,   in  per- 
cent, between  members  of  each  trainer/observer  pair.     For  each  sponsor,  the 
pair  agreement  is  shown  for  all  observers.     The  percent  recorded  is  calcu- 
lated by  dividing  the  total  number  of  individual  WHO,  WHAT,  or  HOW  codes 
recorded  by  the  total  number  of  frames  recorded.     This  same  calculation  is 
made  for  both  the  observer  and  the  trainer.     The  difference  between  the 
two  percentages  is  shown,  followed  by  the  percentage  of  agreement  of  the 
observer  with  the  trainer. 

In  some  cases  where  only  one  observer  differed  frequently  and  the  oth- 
ers were  acceptably  reliable,   the  effect^  on  the  data  of  the  differing 
observer  were  somewhat  relieved  because  the  site  data  were  pooled  in  the 
analysis.     This  can  be  seen  in  Section  VI  of  the  text.     Each  observer 
observed  at  varying  grade  levels  so  that  no  one  grade  level  was  penalized 
for  an  observer  who  differed  consistently  from  the  others. 
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A  oESSMENT  OF  CCL  VARIABILITY 
BETWEEN  ADUL  ' -FOCUSED  AiND  CFIILD-FOCUSED  OBSERVATIONS 

The  procedure  of  pooling  data  over  classrooms  will  be  conservative 
to  the  extent  that  differences  in  CCL  distributions  for  a  given  class- 
room may  cancel  with  others  when  the  data  are  pooled.     In  order  to  carry 
out  these  procedures,   the  values  of  each  CCL  variable  had  to  be  partitioned. 
The  partition  for  each  variable  is  indicated  in  Table  0-1.     They  were 
determined  on  a  judgmental  basis  with  the  constraint  that  at  least  57o  of 
the  total  number  of  COPs  fell   in  each  partition.     Table  0-2  shows  the 
number  of  COPs  that  entered   into  the  analysis  by  sponsor,   grade,  and 
focus. 

The        technique  for  comparing  two  distributions  is  well  known  (see, 
for  example,  C.  R.   Rao,   1965).     The  CATANOVA  technique  was  introduced  by 
Light  and  Margolin   (1971).     Briefly,   it  is  based  on  an  analog  of  the 
analysis  of  variance  and  yields  a  statistic,  R"^ ,  which  may  be  interpreted 
as  the  proportion  of  variation  "explained"  by  a  particular  effect.  See 
Appendix  R  for  more  details  about  the  CATANOVA  procedure.     In  the  present 
case,   as        increases,    the  variability  between  foci  increases. 

Table  0-3  gives  for  each  sponsor-grade  level  combination  the  number 

p 

of  CCL  variables  where  the  x  CATANOVA  procedures  indicated  a  major 

difference  at  a  level  of  significance  of  0.01  or  less.     Also  included  is 

p 

a  list  ox  those  variables  where  R  >  0.08.  For  most  cases,  this  latter 
criterion  for  a  major  difference  was  more  stringent  than  the  former  one 
based  on  the  distribution.  It  is  veil  known  that  the  X^  tests  are 
very  sensitive  when  the  sample  size  is  large.  After  inspection  of  some 
of  CCL  variables  where  the  X^  and  CATANOVA  procedures  indicated  a  major 
difference  at  a  level  of  significance  of  0.01  or  less.  Also  included  is 
d  if ferences . 

Table  0-4  shows  the  changes  observed  between  foci  on  selected  CCL 
variables  by  sponsor  and  grade. 
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SPECIFICATION  OF  PARTITIONS  FOR  CCL  VARIABLES 
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Partition 
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Partition 


1 

0;  1 

27 

2 

0;  1 

28 

3 

0;  1 

29 

4 

0;  1 

30 

5 

0;1 

6 

0;  1 

31 

7 

U  1  J- 

8 

0;1 

33 

9 

0;1 

34 

10 

0;1 

11 

0;1 

35 

12 

0;1 

36 

13 

0;1 

37 

14 

.      0; 1;2;3;4+* 

38 

15 

0;  1+ 

39 

16 

0;  1+ 

40 

17 

0;  1+ 

41 

18 

0;  1+ 

42 

19 

0;  1+ 

43 

20 

0;  1+ 

44 

21 

0;1+ 

45 

22 

0;  1+ 

46 

23 

0;1+ 

47 

24 

0;1+ 

48 

25 

0;1+ 

49 

26 

0:1+ 

50 

0;1;2+ 
0; (1/12)+ 
0;1 

0; 1/12-6/12; 
7/12-12/12 
0;1/2;1+ 
0;  (V2)  + 
0;  1+ 

0; l-4;5-9; 
10-14:15+ 


51 
52 
53 


u 

1+ 

0 

1+ 

0 

1+ 

0 

1+ 

0 

1+ 

0 

1+ 

0 

1+ 

0 

1+ 

0 

1+ 

0 

1+ 

0 

i;2+ 

0 

1+ 

0 

1+ 

0 

1;2+ 

0 

1;2;3;4+ 

0 

1;2;3+ 

0 

1;2;3;4+ 

0 

1+ 

1 

2  ;  3  ;  4+ 

A  "+"  beside  a  digit  indicates  that  all  COPs  with  that  many 
occurrences  or  more  go  in  that  category. 
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Tnblc  U-2 


NUMBER  OK  COPs 
SPONSOR,  GIUUE,  AXD  FOCI'S 


Focus 


Sponsor 


UA 


BC 


UG 


UO 


UK 


KS 


UF 


G  r  fi  ci  c 

A  cJu  1 1 

Child 

"1  ( . )  J  1 

v 
IS 

129 

128 

257 

1/ek 

149 

129 

278 

2  ck 

127 

132 

259 

1  ef 

159 

128 

287 

2  eC 

160 

127 

287 

158 

128 

286 

1  ef 

141 

124 

265 

2  ef 

157 

128 

285 

o  ei 

143 

127 

270 

i  /  e  1 

158 

127 

285 

2  /  ef 

160 

128 

288 

3  ef 

141 

128 

269 

L  e  1 

159 

128 

287 

160 

128 

288 

o  e  i 

160 

128 

288 

K 

145 

126 

2  71 

1  ek 

120 

97 

217 

2  ek 

116 

96 

212 

K 

141 

127 

268 

1  ek 

153 

128 

281 

2  ef 

160 

128 

288 

3  ei 

155 

128 

283 

1/ef 

120 

96 

216 

2  ef 

160 

123 

288 

3/ef 

160 

127 

287 

M 

37 

31 

68 

Sponsor 


Grade 


Focus  

AduU     Child  Tuial 


Lip 


IL 


SE 


K 

1  ok 

2  ck 


K 

1  ok 

2  ek 


K 

1  ck 

2  ek 


K 

1  ek 

2  ek 


113 

123 

236 

140 

128 

268 

14-1 

128 

272 

117 

I'M) 

247 

146 

274 

152 

128 

280 

152 

128 

280 

178 

128 

306 

160 

128 

288 

135 

124 

259 

136 

122 

258 

157 

125 

282 

Non-Follow 
Through 


K 

502 

462 

964 

1/ 

'ef 

398 

314 

732 

I 

ek 

425 

365 

790 

2 

ek;2  ef 

819 

668 

1487 

3 

ef 

399 

306 

705 

M 

256 

213 

469 
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Table  0-3 


CCL  VAlUADLIiS  mEUE  THEIU^  IS  A  MAJOR  DI  FH-RENCt: 
IN  DISTRIUUTION  BliHSTilEN  ADl'LT  FOCUS  AND  CIH  LD  l-OCUS 
I3Y  SPONSOR  AND  GIUDK  Ll-\Ti:L* 


0 r ad  c  N o  .  o  f  V  a  r  i  abl  e  s  ^vh o  ro 

Sponsor  Level  p      U.Ol  ior        and  CATANOVA      CCL  \ariables  v^'here  R^    ■  0.08 


K 

4 

— 

1/ck 

3 

-- 

2/ek 

3 

— 

L'A 

1/ek 

6 

25,    47,  48 

2/er 

6 

47  ,  53 

3/ef 

2 

53 

13C 

l/cf 

7 

18,   42,   4  7 

2/er 

14 

- 

3/oi' 

6 

— 

UG 

l/ef 

6 

2/ef 

5 

25,  28 

3/eS 

4 

UO 

1/ei 

5 

29 

2/er 

10 

3/ef 

4 



UK 

K 

5 

1/ek 

7 

29 

2/ek 

3 

IIS 

K 

5 

1/ek 

3 

2/er 

4 

— 

3/ef 

5 

6 

UF 

l/ef 

17 

2,  9,   21,  28, 

2/ef 

13 

9,   28,  53 

e/ef 

4 

— 

M/ef 

8 

8,   9,   23,  25, 

34,   38,   42,  £ 

EDC 

K 

8 

1/ek 

7 

4,  33 

2  /ek 

13 

7  29 

UP 

K 

2 

1/ek 

7 

2/ck 

9 

38,   42,   47,  e 

IL 

K 

0 

1/ek 

7 

30 

2/ek 

4 

SE 

K 

5 

1/ek 

2 

2/ek 

4 

K 

5 

l/ef 

16 

1/ek 

11 

2/ek,2/cf 

3 

3/ek 

11 

M 

9 

52 

See  Table  0-2  for  the  number  of  COPs  by  sponsor,  grade,   and  focus. 
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Appendix  P 

REGRESSION  STATISTICS  FOR  TWO  MODELS  BY  TEST 
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INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  EQUALITY  OF  SLOPES  AND  RESIDUALS 
FOR  SPONSORS  WITHIN  GRADE  STREMI 

In  order  to  minimize  the  number  of  regression  equations  to  be  exam- 
ined in  Chapter  VIII,  the  assumption  has  been  made  that  the  relation  of 
dependent  to  independent  variables  is  the  same  for  each  site  within  a 
grade  stream,  except  for  the  possibility  in  the  ANOVA  model  that  each 
sponsor  might  have  a  different  intercept.     That  is,  it  has  been  assumed 
that  the  regression  coefficients  (slopes)  are  constant  across  sponsoi^  ex- 
cept possibly  for  the  intercept.     In  this  section,   this  assumption  is  exam- 
ined for  the  ANOVA  model. 

The  procedure  selected  to  test  the  question  is  a  modification  of  the 
test  proposed  by  Anderson  (1958)   for  testing  the  equality  of  two  multi- 
variate normal  distributions.     The  heuristic  used  here  modifies  the  pro- 
cedure by  replacing  the  maximum  likelihood  test  of  equality  of  means ,  given 
equal  covariance  matrices  ,  with  the  corresponding  test  for  the  matrix  of 
regression  coefficients ,  and  changes  the  degrees  of  freedom  in  the  asymp- 
totic distribution  accordingly.     Table  Q-1  shows  the  formula  for  the  test 
statistic . 

This  test  was  made  using  the  regression  model  parameterized  as  shown 
in  Table  Q-2,  for  K  and  ef  grade  streams,  with  the  dependent  variables  des- 
cribed in  Chapter  VIII.     The  sites  for  these  grade  streams  were  those  shown 
in  the  same  table,  except  fcr  the  U.  Pittsburgh  site  which  was  deleted 
because  its  equation  was  singular  under  the  present  parameterization-  Data 
from  children  with  both  baseline  and  outcome  scores  were  used  to  obtain  the 
matrix  of  residuals  for  the  test.     All  children  in  the  sample  having  base- 
line scores  also  had  the  other  data,  except  for  data  derived  from  the  par- 
ent interview  questionnaire.     The  question  of  how  to  handle  cases  lacking 
these  data  and  the  solution  chosen  are  discussed  below. 

Table  Q-3  shows  the  determinants  and  sample  sizes  necessary  to  com- 
pute the  criterion.  For  both  grade  streams,  order  of  magnitude  calcula- 
tions show  tl  it  the  test  does  not  reject  at  the  (y  =  0.05  level  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  distributions  are  identical  except  for  the  coefficients 
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Table  Q-1 


STATISTICS  FOR  TESTING  WHETHER  SITES 
ARE  EQUAL  EXCEPT  FOR  INTERCEPT 


Under  the  null  hypothesis ^ 

2 

-2 p  log  w  is  asymptotically  d  central  X  random  variable  with  f 
degrees  of  freedom ,  where 


f  =  1/2  q  p(p+3) 


p  is  the  number  of  independent  variables,  and 
=  (q-l)(G-l), 

G  is  the  number  of  sites  and  q  is  the  number  of  dependent  variable 


^  n 


2p  +  3p-l 
6q^(p+3) 


1  ^ 

+  —   

n  p+3 


n     =  N  -q  where  N     is  the  sample  size  for  group  g, 
g        g  g 

Ihus 

G 

n  =  n 
g=l 

log  w  =      -slog  V  +  1/2  p;i  log  n  -  1/2  P     ^     ^     log  n 

g=l  ^ 

G 

log  V  =  n     log     |A   j  -1/2  n  log     |b  | 

g=l  ^  ^ 


where      A      is  the  determinant  of  the  residual  cross-product  matrix  for 
g  11 

group  g,  and  B|  is  the  determinant  of  the  residual  cross-product  matr 
under  the  null  hypothesis, 
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6 

i=4 


1=7 


Table  Q-2 

ANCOVA  MODEL  PARAMETERIZATION 
FOR  K  AND  EF  GRADE  STREAMS 


Variable  Variable 
Number  Description 


Constant 


=  Age 

X  =    Male  effect 

3 


Female  effect) 


X  =    High-school  education* 

4 

X  =    College  education* 

5 

X  =    Missing  data  or  unknown  education* 

6 

(  -   ^  X,  =     Grade-school  education)* 


Medium- to-high-status  occupation* 


X  =    Missing  data  or  unknown  occupation* 

8  ^ 

(  -  ^  X.  =    Low-Status  occupation)* 


1 


X  =    Days  absent 

9 


Baseline  WRAT 


These  variables  are  not  used  in  Chapter  VIII  because  of  problems  of 
missing  data. 
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Table  Q-3 
COMPARISON  OF  SPONSORS 

Sponsor        Sample  Size      Determinant  of  Residual 


K  Grade  Stream 


FvV 

73 

.46378538E  + 

22 

I  TV 

UK 

7y 

.76067907E  + 

22 

rlo 

DO 

.37248303E  + 

21 

T?T\ 

ED 

7  Z 

ol2585713E  -t- 

23 

TT 

XL 

7d 

.39913103E  + 

22 

SE 

48 

.30375068E  + 

21 

NFT 

240 

.12523504E  + 

27 

Overall 

612 

.30896756E  + 

30 

ef  Grade 

Stream 

UA 

71 

.31078267E  + 

23 

BC 

110 

.32209546E  + 

25 

UG 

85 

.40395100E  + 

23 

UO 

81 

.96805638E  + 

23 

UF 

90 

.59400339E  + 

24 

NFT 

212 

p28480480E  + 

27 

Overall 

649 

.13067609E  + 

31 

The  notation  YE±  x  means  multiply  y  by  10 
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Of  the  sponsor  summary  variable.     This  suggests  that   the  sponsors'  crfects 
can  be  characterized  for  the  one-way  multivariate  analysis  of  covariunce 
model  using  the  covariables  shown  in  Table  Q-2.     However,   the  power  of  this 
test  is  unknown. 

In  order  to  examine  the  problem  of  missing  data,   the  regression  runs 
used  to  obtain  the  data  shown  in  Table  Q-3  were  also  used  to  tost  the  fol- 
lowing (multivariate)  hypotheses : 

(1)  That  the  regression  weights  for  the  covariables  shown  in  Table 
Q-2,  except  for  the  constant  term,  were  zero  (one  hypothesis). 

(2)  That  the  regression  weights  for  each  covariable  (considering 
the  education  variables  simultaneously  as  one  covariable  called 
''education,"  and  the  occupation  variables  simultaneously  as  one 
variable  called  "occupation")  were  zero  (six  hypotheses)  , 

(3)  That  the  difference  between  unknown  or  missing  education  back- 
ground and  each  of  the  other  education  variables  was  zero 
(three  hypotheses)  . 

(4)  That  the  difference  between  unknown  or  missing  occupation  and 
the  other  occupation  variables  is  zero  (two  liypotheses)  . 

The  results  of  the  tests  of  these  hypotheses  are  given  in  Table  Q-4, 
Surprisingly,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the   test  for  homogeneity  of  re- 
gression and  covariance  matrices  were  rejected,  the  results  of  these  hypo- 
thesis tests  vary  somewhat  from  sponsor  to  sponsor.     It  i^  evident  that  no 
covariable  is  remarkably  powerful  except  for  the  baseline  WRAT .     The  fact 
that  there  is  no  large  consistent  effect  due  to  missing  data  suggests  that 
earlier  studies  that  ignored  missing  data  probably  did  not  bias  their  re- 
sults as  a  consequence.     However,  there  are  definite  differences  in  the 
pattern  of  F  statistics  among  sites.     For  example,  in  sponsors  Far  West 
Lab  and  U.  Arizona,   the  test  of  the  equality  of  the  effect  of  missing  data" 
versus  the  other  effects  all  produce  F  statistics  of  about  the  same  mag- 
nitude.    For  sponsors  Bank  Street  and  U.  Oregon,  this  is  not  the  case  for 
the  occupation  variable.     In  fact,  the  largest  F  value  is  associated  with 
Test  11  for, sponsor  Bank  Street,  and  Test  12  ±or  sponsor  U,  Oregon, 

These  patterns  suggest  that  the  effect  of  ignoring  cases  with  missing 
data  is  different  at  different  sites.     In  some  sites,  such  as  Southwest 
Lab,  those  with  missing  education  data  are  evidently  most  similar  to  those 
with  a  high-school  education,  in  U.  Florida  they  are  most  similar  to  those 
with  a  grade-school  education.     Presumably,  the  result  of  deleting  the 
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Table  Q-4 


RESULTS  OF  MULTI VARI VARIATE  HYPOTHESIS  TEST  BASED 
BY  SPONSOR*  AND  GRADE  STREAM 


K  Grade  Streair 


FW  

Degrees  of 
Freedom 


UK  

Degrees  of 
Freedom 


HS 


ED 


Degrees  of 
Freedom 


1. 

All  covariables 

2.  23 

63 

327 

2. 

Age 

1.45 

7 

57 

3. 

Sex 

.  36 

7 

57 

4. 

Education 

1.53 

21 

164 

5. 

Occupation 

.94 

14 

114 

6. 

Days  absent 

.31 

7 

57 

7. 

Baseline  WRAT 

14.  28 

7 

57 

8. 

Missing  ed.   data  vs.  high 

1.24 

7 

57 

^  .01 


5  .05 


^  .01 


school 

9.  Missing  ed.  data  vs. 
coll ege 

10.  Missing  ed.  data  vs. 
school 

11.  Missing  occ.   data  vs. 
starting  Occupation 

12.  Missing  occ,   data  vs. 
starting  occupation 


ef  Grade  Stream 


grade 
high 
low 


1.  •  All  covariables 

2.  Ages 

3.  Sex 

4.  Education 

5.  Occupation 

6.  Days  absent 

7.  Baseline  WRAT 

8.  Missing  ed.  data  vs.  high 
School 

9.  Missing  ed.  data  vs. 
college 

10.  Missing  ed.  data  vs.  grade 
school 

11.  Missing  occ.  data  vs.  high 
starting  occupation 

12.  Missing  occ.   data  vs.  low 
starting  Occupation 


1.43 


1.38 


1.37 


1.  26 


7 
7 
7 

7 

UA 


57 
57 
57 
57 


Degrees  of 
Freedom 


2.  19 

63 

361 

.30 

7 

63 

1.41 

7 

63 

2 .  09 

21 

181 

,  33 

14 

126 

2.  46 

7 

63 

8.08 

7 

63 

1.  27 

7 

63 

1.  42 

7 

63 

1.  24 

7 

63 

.39 

7 

63 

.  23 

7 

63 

BC 

:S  .01 


Degrees  of 
Freedom 


01 


1.96 

63 

282 

^  .01 

1 .74 

63 

322 

1,  26 

7 

49 

,15 

7 

56 

.  14 

7 

49 

,56 

7 

56 

1.10 

21 

141 

.98 

21 

161 

.81 

14 

98 

.93 

14 

112 

.  83 

7 

49 

.44 

7 

56 

9,  59 

7 

49 

^  ,  01 

11.43 

7 

56 

1.  16 

7 

49 

.83 

7 

56 

1.47 
1.71 
.81 
.58 


7 
7 
7 

UG 


49 
49 
49 
49 


1.  10 
.69 
.59 

.64 


7 
7 
7 
7 

UO 


56 
56 
56 
56 


Degrees  of 
Freedom 


Degrees  of 
Freedom 


Degrees  of 
Freedom 


5  .01 


.01 


1.81 

63 

316 

5 

.01 

2,  50 

63 

536 

5  ,01 

2,82 

€3 

395 

5 

.  01 

3.01 

63 

372 

.01 

1.70 

7 

55 

.91 

7 

94 

1.79 

7 

69 

1,32 

7 

65 

.  81 

7 

55 

.99 

7 

94 

1.06 

7 

69 

2.03 

7 

65 

.46 

21 

158 

.68 

21 

270 

1.68 

21 

199 

.05 

.80 

21 

187 

.90 

14 

110 

.  88 

14 

188 

1,  04 

14 

138 

1, 11 

14 

130 

2.44 

7 

55 

.05 

1,46 

7 

94 

.58 

7 

69 

2,98 

7 

65 

.01 

8.73 

7 

55 

.01 

16.74 

7 

94 

,01 

13.80 

7 

69 

.  01 

16.  05 

7 

65 

.01 

.  17 

7 

55 

.93 

7 

94 

2.  29 

7 

€9 

.05 

,85 

7 

65 

.50 

7 

55 

.75 

7 

94 

4.  06 

7 

69 

01 

1.56 

7 

65 

.43 

7 

55 

,52 

7 

94 

l.c^O 

7 

69 

.36 

7 

65 

.  57 

7 

55 

1.40 

7 

94 

1,  88 

7 

69 

.94 

7 

65 

.  60 

7 

55 

.94 

7 

94 

1.52 

7 

69 

1.65 

7 

65 

*UP  data  not  used  because  its  equation  was  singular. 
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Table  Q-4 


ATE  HYPOTHESIS  TEST  BASED  ON  A^XOVA  MODEL 
PONSOR*  AND  GRADE  STREAM 

 ED    IL    SE    All  KFT   Overall  for  K  Grade  Stream 

Degrees  of                           Degrees  of                           Degrees  of  Degrees  of  Degrees  of 

F          Freedom         P            F          Freedom          P            F          Freedom          P  F  Freedom          P           F          Freedom  P 


1 

.74 

63 

322 

15 

7 

56 

56 

7 

56 

.98 

21 

161 

93 

14 

112 

44 

7 

56 

'  11 

.43 

7 

56 

h 

r 

83 

7 

56 

1.10  7  56 

.69  7  56 

.59  7  56 

.64  7  56 

 UP 

Degrees  of 
F  Freedom 


3.01 

63 

372 

1.32 

7 

65 

2.03 

7 

65 

.80 

21 

187 

1.11 

14 

130 

2.98 

7 

65 

16.05 

7 

65 

.85 

7 

65 

1.56 

7 

65 

.36 

7 

65 

.94 

7 

65 

1.  65 

7 

65 

^.01      2.26         63       344     <  .  01      2.30         63       186     ^.01      6.21         63     1268     ^.01    1j.62         63     3329  ^.01 


^  .01 

-^.01    11.90  7         60     ^.01      5.28  7         32     ^,01    35.99  7       244     ^.01    90.38  7       590  ^.01 


2.  26 

63 

344 

01 

2.30 

63 

186 

01 

6.  21 

63 

1268 

01  1j.62 

63 

3329 

2.46 

7 

60 

05 

4.70 

7 

32 

01 

1.26 

7 

224 

1.  04 

7 

590 

.38 

7 

60 

2.60 

7 

32 

05 

2.43 

7 

224 

2.11 

7 

590 

.86 

21 

173 

1.48 

21 

92 

1.42 

21 

644 

1.51 

21 

1695 

.78 

14 

120 

1.89 

14 

64 

2.09 

14 

448 

1.10 

14 

1180 

1.  07 

7 

60 

1.94 

7 

32 

6.63 

7 

244 

01  3.41 

7 

590 

11.90 

7 

60 

01 

5.  28 

7 

32 

01 

35.99 

7 

244 

.01  90.36 

7 

590 

.69 

7 

60 

.79 

7 

32 

.88 

7 

244 

1.71 

7 

590 

.37 

7 

60 

3.85 

7 

32 

01 

1.22 

7 

244 

1.  06 

7 

590 

.67 

7 

60 

.33 

7 

32 

1.  68 

7 

244 

1.  20 

7 

590 

.86 

7 

60 

1.  22 

7 

32 

2.87 

7 

244 

01  1.79 

7 

590 

.64 

7 

60 

.90 

7 

32 

3.32 

7 

244 

01  1.86 

7 

590 

UF 

All 

NFT 

Overall 

for 

ef  Grade 

Stream 

Degrees 

of 

Degrees  of 

Degrees  of 

F 

Freedom 

p 

F 

Freedom 

P 

F 

Freedom 

P 

2.86 

63  • 

423 

01 

6.  25 

63 

1110 

01 

13.  31 

63 

3543 

01 

1,48 

7 

74 

1.11 

7 

196 

3.48 

7 

628 

01 

.62 

7 

74 

3.35 

7 

196 

01 

4.35 

7 

626 

01 

1.25 

2t 

213 

1.83 

21 

563 

1.88 

21 

1804 

1.87 

14 

148 

4,04 

14 

392 

01 

4.35 

14 

1256 

01 

1.30 

7 

74 

2.  84 

7 

196 

01 

4.41 

7 

628 

01 

19.26 

7 

74 

01 

31.  07 

7 

196 

01 

96.20 

7 

628 

01 

1.46 

7 

74 

1.  26 

7 

196 

1.14 

7 

628 

1.07 

7 

74 

1.42 

7 

196 

2.34 

7 

628 

05 

.54 

7 

74 

1.  03 

7 

196 

,79 

7 

628 

2. 16 

7 

74 

05 

1.04 

7 

196 

1.57 

7 

628 

1.83 

7 

74 

1.  25 

7 

196 

1.93 

7 

626 
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cases  with  missing  data  would  be  to  over-represent  the  more  educated  in 
Tupelo  while  underrepresen ting  them  in  Philadelphia. 

When  the  F  statistics  for  some  of  these  tests  are  large  and  nearly 
equal,  or  all  significant,  as  In  the  case  for  pooled  Non-Follow  Through , 
it  is  possible  that  those  with  missing  data  are  not  similar  to  any  of 
those  with  the  corresponding  data  present.    That  is,  they  are  I'epresenta- 
tive  of  a  group  that  would  not  otherwise  be  represented  in  the  study. 
These  considerations,  plus  the  fact   that  the  socioeconomic  variables  that 
have  the  missing  data  are  not  powerful,  lead  to  solving  the  missing  data 
problem  by  deleting  the  variables  instead  of  the  cases ,    The  models  used 
in  Chapter  VIII  do  not  include  data  from  the  parent  interviews. 
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THE  USE  OF  CATANOVA  STATISTICS   IN  THIS  REPORT 


Appendix  R 


THE  USE  OF  CATANOVA  STATISTICS   IN  THIS  REPORT 

The  CATANOVA  is  a  relatively  new  procedure  that  was  introduced  by 
Light  and  Margolin  in  1971.     The  test  is  based  on  an  analog  of  the  con- 
ventional one-way  analysis  of  variance. 

In  this  analog  for  N  Cases,  G  groups,  and  I  categories  is  a  ^'Total 
sum  of  squares  (TSS)       a  '^Between  sum  of  squares  (BSS)  /'  and  a  "Within 
sum  of  squares  (WSS) ,"     One  may  then  define 

2  ^  BSS 
~  TSS 


where  TSS  =  BSS  +  WSS • 

This  measure  has  the  properties: 
2 

(1)  0   <  R     <  1 

2 

(2)  R    =  0,  if  and  only  if  the  sample  distributions 

within  each  group  are  identical. 

2 

(3)  R    =  1,  if  and  only  if  one  can  predict  perfectly 

the  category  given  the  group. 

Light  and  Margolin  show  that  the  asymptotic  distribution  of: 

(N-1)(I-1)  R^ 

2 

is  X    with  (I-1)(G-1)  degrees  of  freedom,  under  the  null  hypotheses  that 

all  groups  have  the  same  proportion  of  each  category.    The  usefulness  of 
o 

the  R^  statistic  foi-  this  analysis  is  that  it  can  be  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  square  of  a  correlation  coefficient  or  the  correlation 
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ratio  (  M)  ,     T|    is  commonly  used  as  a  means  of  assessing  the  stx^ength  of 

the  relationship  in  a  given  data  set  (W,  C,  Hays,  1963),     The  availability 

2 

of  R     and  its  associated  nonparametric  significance  test  means  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  '.Icpend  on  the  significance  level  based  on  normal  theory 
for  guidance  as  I'O  the  importance  of  a  relationship.     However,  the  heuris- 
tic does  depencl  on  significance  levels  since  it  can  be  shown  that  a  func- 
tion of        is       7  so  that  choosing  R^  of  a  given  magnitude  is  equivalent 
to  choosing        with  a  given  p  value.     The  reader  interested  in  more  detail 
about  the  relationship  of  R^  to  xP  is  referred  to  the  original  article. 
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Appendix  S 


UNADJUSTED  MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  ON  DEPENDENT  VARIABLES 
BY  GRADE  LEVEL/STREAM  AND  SPONSOR 
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